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PREFACE. 



The purpose and scope of this book have been explained 
In the preface to an earlier volume. I have however de- 
viated from the plan there laid down, in that I have given 

two volumes to a portion of my subject which I hoped 
to dispose of in one. I shall probably make a still fur- 
ther deviation^ and instead of concluding my work with 
one more volume, give one to New York and the Quaker 
colonies, and one to the whole body of colonies while 
under the first and second Georges. In this I propose 
to deal chiefly with the relations which existed between 
the colonists and the English government 

It may not be amiss to say a word as to the sources 
from which I have taken my materials. I have en* 
deavored throughout to act on the sound legal principle 
of never adducing inferior testimony where better could 
be had. On that principle I have endeavored invariably 
to consult an original authority where such could be 
found. But where, as sometimes has been the case, wri- 
ters who cannot claim to be original authorities have used 
materials which are now lost or inaccessible, I have not 
scrupled to rely upon them, if I could satisfy myself that 
they were to be trusted* A writer who does so no doubt 
runs the risk of being called a compiler. It appears to 
me that he is blameworthy only if he uses the work of 
other men to save his own trouble, not if he uses it as the 
only means of giving completeness to his work, without 
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PREFACE. 



sacrificing accuracy. If a writer is fit to deal with a his- 
torical subject, he is also fit to judge how far bis prede- 
cessors on that subject may be trusted. 

In the preface to my earlier volume I acknowledged 
the debt of gratitude which I owed to Mr. Noil Sains- 
BURY. I can only now add that during^ the preparation 
of these voluoies that debt has constantly increased. 

In referring to my earlier book I have called it " Vir» 
ginia &c.'* 

AXX SOITLS COXXIGK. OxfOiD: 

Sept, 27, 1886. 
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THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 



CHAPTER L 

INTRODUCTION. 

In die bisloiy of fbe English colonies in America we can tnoe 
tlie opeiation of two lbices» which, to borrow the hngoage of 
phjnica^ may be called centxifiigal and centripetal The colonies 
were kept apart bj varie^ of dimate, and therefore of occnpation 
and interast At the same time commnnity of origin and of 
political traditional the need for mntnal help» and still more for 
some tmiform sjrslem <^ commercial administratiim, tended to 
draw the settlements together and to Uy the foundation for 
national nnitf. So fiff we have been almost exdosively con- 
cerned with the separate life and conflicting interests of the 
Sonthem plantations. Only here and there do we catch a fiunt 
glimpse of jome half-conscious aspiration after unity.* But when 
we pass to die Northern settlements, we are at once brought &ce 
to &oe with those ideas and principles which at a later day served 
to weld the colonies into one commonwealth* Nor is diat alL 
The scenes which are now coming before us actually display the 
tendency towards union at work. In the Fedemtion of the New 
Enghmd colonies we see the genn and the foreshadowing of the 
United Republic 

This difference between Nordi and South is partly due to 
natural conditions <^soil and dimate. In the Southern colonies 
we see a sparse and wholly agricultural population, consisting 
mainly of slaves and slaveowners. In the North, skive labor is 
ineffectual; population is, for a newly-fettled country, dense, 

1 See Vir^nia, etc. pp. 272, 393. 
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and agriculture is supplemented by trade and fishing. In the 
eighteenth centur}', and still more in the nineteenth, nearly all 
the features by which the North was marked off from the South 
were caused by these conditions. For the present we are rather 
concerned with differences due to the materials from which the 
colonies were originally formed, and to the motives which ac- 
tuated the founders of them. 

We have already seen how the Southern colonies were con- 
structed. So far as they reproduced English life, it was the free;, 
unreflecting life of the country squire. Like his counterpart at 
home, the Southern planter might be self-indulgent if he would; 
if be labored, it was from energ)' of temper or public spirit, not 
in obedience to the pressure of circumstances or to tlie opinion 
of his neighbors. New England copied the sober life of the 
English yeoman and trader, a life lacking grace and brightness^ 
but never forgetful of moral and religious discipline, nor of duty 
towards the household and the State. 

So too, we find that which has been hitherto wanting in the 
history of the American colonies, a vigorous political life. The 
records of the Southern plantations are not wholly free from dis- 
putes and conflicts. But these almost always turn on matters 
of personal conduct or details of administRtion, scarcely ever on 
questions of principle In New England we are brought feoe to 
fece with those great problems of legislation and government 
which are common to all free and progressive communities. 

Thus» in studying the history of New England we are beset 
by two special dangers. One of these arises from the nature of 
our authorities, the other from the temper in which we approach 
our task. The material from which we have to reconstruct the 
life of New England is fiir more abundant than in the case of the 
Southern coloniesi, but it is also from its nature fer more likely 
to lead us astray. 

In dealing with the Southern colonies we may misinterpret 
our authoritieSp but we are in little danger of being wilfrdly 
misled by them on important mattersi Our knowledge of their 
political hlstoiy is chiefly derived from those who wrote for some 
immediate practical purpose, and with no delibemte intenti<m of 
telling a tale to posterior. The history of the Southern colonies 
is for the most part to be gleaned out of dispatches, entry books, 
and the like. When the Viiginian or the Marylander did de- 
liberately sit down to describe the world In which he lived, he 
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had no self-omacioiis feeling that he was writing aboot the in- 
fancy of a great nation. The wonders of external nature, the 
fertiii^ of the soil, the abundance of strange beasts and birds, 
the adventurous life of the wilderness, the peculiar customs and 
^nciful mythology of the savage, all these absorbed the interest 
of the settler and excluded any speculation about the destinies 
of his litde oommonwealth. Bat with the New £ng]and Puritan 
it was different He had an exaggerated and even a morbid 
sense of his responsibilities as a citizen, and an enthusiastic con- 
viction of the greatness which awaited his new countr>\ Steeped 
in scriptnial learning, he never ceased to r^rd himself as one 
of a peculiar people, the chosen and predestined heirs to the new 
Canaan. No event in his history seemed trivial to him, since 
each was a step in the chain by which God was working out the 
great destiny of the Puritan commonwealth. At the same time, 
that provincial spirit of exaggeration which is almost invariably 
found in a young communis, led the Puritan colonist to see 
a Latimer or a Calvin in the occupant of every village pulpit 
Hiua, in gathering our information from tiie abundant supply 
of chronides and biographies whidi the pieQr and the intellectual 
activity of New England have bequeathed to us, we are constantly 
at the mercy of selMeceiving enthusiasm. We are reading not 
a history but a hagiology. 

An equal or even greater danger lies in die nature of the sub* 
ject and our mental attitude towards it The men of the seven- 
teenth century are so closely akin to ourselves in their political 
ideas and aspirations^ we ail of us have so direct an interest in 
the result of their contests, that it is scarcely possible to judge 
them with impartialitjr. And in the nature and spirit, though 
not always in die outer form of its political contests, New Eng- 
land was but the counterpart of the mother country. The issues 
on which the political batties of Massachusetts were fought out^ 
the limitations which the state may for its own protection impose 
on individual freedom of speech and action, the right of a major- 
itf to define the conditions of citizenship, these were among the 
main problems which had to be solved by English statesmen in 
the seventeenth century; in a slighdy altered form they have oc- 
cupied every generation since, and occupy us stilL 

Even more difficult is it wholly to avoid partisanship in deal- 
ing with those theological disputes which are so strangely and 
inextricably blended with New England politics. The feelings 
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and antecedents of eveiy Engluhmaii must In some messum 
incline him either to 8)inpathize with the Puritan in his moial 
earnestness, his pitiless aelf-«icrifice, his boundless and onswerv- 
ing confidence in the ever-present guidance and protection of 
God, or else to be repelled by his narrow aversion to all that lay 
beyond his own sphere of vision, the blind self-confidence with 
which he interpreted the divine decrees, and the ruthless severitjr 
with which he enforced them. 

Over and above the danger of being biassed by sympathy or 
antipathy in our estimate of Puritanism, there are other mislead- 
ing influences against v hich we must guard ourselves. One of 
the chief evils against which the Puritan fought is so remote, 
and seems to us so impossible, that we are in danger of over* 
looking the reality of it We can scarcely place ourselves in the 
position of men who had to deal with Popery, not as an insidi- 
ous enemy, now and again making a successful raid under the 
doak of obscurity and weakness, but as an open foe, militant 
and aggressive. It is hard to bear in mind that what are now 
the stock phrases of triumphant bigotry were once a daring and 
much needed j^test on behalf of spiritual freedom. 

As with the doctrinal aspect of Puritanism so is it wiA the 
morsL The reputation of a great movement often suffers by 
the completeness of its victoiy. To judge Puritanism aright 
we need to have before our eyes the evils against which it made 
war. We are apt to foiget that a laige portion of what was once 
the distinctive morality of Puritanism has been, so to speak, ab- 
sorbed into the moral creed common to the whole nation. The 
chastity of woman, the sanctity of domestic life, "our pure reli- 
gion breathing household laws," respect for these forms part of 
the moial code of every Englishman who has any such code at 
all. They were once the strongholds for which Uie Puritan did 
battle against the assaults of the courtier and the dramatist 

In another way, too, we must beware lest we import the ideas 
of the nineteenth centuiy into our judgment of the seventeenth. 
In all questions of toleration, whether we are dealing with 
Churchman or Puritan, with Laud or Endicott, we must remem- 
ber that the whole standard of public morality is altered. To 
speak of the Puritan, whether in England or America, as the 
champion of spiritual freedom, is a proof of ignorance or wotae. 
Toleration was abhorrent to him, even when he most needed it 
He would have scorned those pleas of expediency which modem 
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apologists have sometimes urged in his behalC His creed on 
this matter was as simple as that of Saint Lewis or Torquemada. 
He had possession of the truth, and it was his bounden duty by 
whatever means to promote the extension of that truth, and to 
lestiain and extirpate error. In this he in no wise fell short of 
the rr.nrn! standard of his age. Here and there, indeed, might 
be found either a man of exceptional wisdom and liberality, 
such as L'Hdpital or Bacon, or a skeptical statesman like Henry 
of Navarre^ or Baltimore, who seemed in some measure to antici- 
pate the more enlightened doctrines of a later day. But it is no 
reproach to men that they neither rose above the wisdom of 
their own generation nor fell short of its enthusiasm, and that 
they were not among the few who could anticipate a moral 
lefonn. 

The difficulties which thus beset the history of the Puritan 
colonies are not to be avoided by refusing to consider the relig* 
ions aspect of die question. In New England we cannot even 
temporarity or in diought sever religion from the other elements 
of national life; The woid of God, as revealed in the Bible and 
as taught by certain authorised inteipreters^ served as a standard 
by which every act of individual or national life must be meas- 
ured. Whatever may be our judgment of the American Purium, 
the pervading and ever-present character of his religious belief 
cannot be overrated. A New England writer did no more than 
jusdoe to his commonwealth when he said, " If any make relig- 
ion as twelve and the world as thirteen, such an one hath not 
the spirit of a true New England man." > 

If, then, we would enter into the spirit of New England his- 
tory, we must clearly understand what is implied in the name 
Puritan. 

One use we may disregard. In England, during the sixteenth 
and in the earlier part of the seventeenth century, the Puritan 
was oiten marked off from the Sepamtist Identical or nearly 
so in doctrine^ in their views about ritual, and in their moial 
code, they diiSered in their attitude towards the established 
Qiuich. The Separatist was hostile to the Church, not only as 
comipt, but as being in principle at variance with the right 
order of things as laid down in Scripture; The conforming 
Puritan was willing to remain within the Church if it could be 

I Uiggiosoa's " Election Senaoa, 1663," quoted in Belknap's Histtry ^ Nrw Hamfshirt, 
voL L pi, 6t. 
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pniged from what he r^gaided as the abtiBes bequeathed to it 
by Rome. Each of these classes bore its part in the settlement 
of New England. 

In iheir new home, however, the distinction which had sep- 
aiated them disappeaxs. In England, the confonning Puritsn 
unwillingly accepted the fonns of the Church, from the dislike 
of violent change common to Englishmen, from respect for his- 
torical association, from hope of reform, and because Anglican 
and Puritan were divided from one another not by a gulf, but 
by a border-land in which the two sets of opinions insensibly 
blended In America all this was changed. In England, ex- 
ternal conditions had kept the Puritan in temporaiy union with 
a s^'stem to which in his heart he was hostile. In America he 
was set free from these conditions and accepted his emancipation."* 

For our purposes then we may disregard these accidental dif- 
ferences which existed in England. Time indeed brought other 
divisions. But for our present purpose we may look on the 
Puritans of New England as a compaa and homogeneous body, 
bound together by a common morally, a common system of 
worship and ecclesiastical disdpline, and common theological 
doctrines. 

The distinctive moralitjr of the Puritan does not need to be 
formally set ibrth. As displayed in America it will natundly 
unfold itself in the course of our history. His system of worship 
had a positive and a negative side, and, as in most sjrstems^ the 
former was its strength, the latter its weakness. On the one 
hand it clearly asserted and upheld the great principle that no 
machinery can by itself make men righteous^ and that all reli- 
gious ss^tems must be tested, not by their picturesqueness nor' 
their historical associations^ but by their influence, direct or in- 
direct, on men's spiritual and moral nature. On the other hand, 
the Puritan show^ a total inability to recognise the diversity of 
man's spiritual wants, and the corresponding variety of the ma- 
chinery needed to stimulate and to satisfy those wants. He 
clearly saw that human life was a battle against the powers of 
evil, but in that battle he would use no weapon which had once 
been defiled by the touch of Rome, and he thus left to his op- 
ponents all those instruments which the experience of many cen- 
turies had fiohiotied and elaborated. 

The theology of Puritanism was in one respect its most impor- 
tant because its most characteristic feature. The Puritan migh^ 
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under pressure of circumstances, diverge widely from any one 
fixed standard of Church government or ritual. His morality 
was not so much a definite or systematic code, as the loyal accept- 
ance of certain principles and subjection to certain influences. 
His theological creed, on the other hand, was hard, unaccom- 
modating Calvinism. 

The theology of the Puritan had a double efTecL It deter- 
mined all his views of human conduct and life, and it gave him 
a political creed. Setting aside its influence on the moral char- 
acter of the individual, we may look on Calvinism as a system 
which at once predisposed the holder towards certain political 
pnnciples and brought him in contact with certain political as- 
. sociations. From this puint of view, then, the Calvinistic creed 
and the Calvinistic system of Church guvcmraent may be dealt 
with together. Between them they make up what is for us the 
most important side of Puritanism, ihat which we may call its 
constructive and political aspect. 

The system of Church government which afterwards found its 
complete development in New England, was, indeed, m out- 
ward form, other than that propounded and fashioned by Calvin. 
The conception of the congregation as the unit <jl ecclcsui-stical 
government seems to have been first definitely jurmul.uci as a 
system by Zwmgle. "Hong and Knssnacht is a truer church 
than all the bishops and popes together," was ihc lorrnal declara- 
tion of his ecclesiastical theory. The age was not npo for such 
teaching. The dread of anarchy and the need for compromise 
with the civil power, and for uni('n in the face of the enemy, 
made any such system for the present impossible. But while 
the practical genius oi Calvin overrode the theories of Zwingle, 
at the same time it insured their ultimate triumph. The ma- 
chiner}-, half ecclesiastical, half political, which Calvin est<iblished, 
became the instrument for Itringing into existence a system which 
embodied the theories of the earlier reformer. 

The Puritanism of New England did not merely derive its 
theological dogmas from Calvin; it owed to him the spirit which 
pervaded and quickened its ecclesiastical institutions. The creed 
taught by Calvin has been ever associated with self-government 
in civil and ecclesiastical matters partly through the circumstances 
of history, partly from the character of the Predestinarian the- 
ology. The new doctrines found their first home among the 
6ee institutions of civic life, and the religious and political 
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institutions of the Swiss dties Daturaily blended with one 

another. 

The same associations which surrounded Calvinism m the 
land of its birth followed it in the lands of its adoption. The 
reformers of Germany and England found allies and supporters 
among princes, and the punty of their principles at times suf- 
fered bj th^ necessit}' for compromise. The corruption of the 
French and Scotch courts gave the teachers of Calvinism scope 
for condemning the powers of this world, in the spirit of the 
Hebrew prophets. But apart from any conditions of origin or 
early training, it is the essential tendency of Calvinism to destroy 
all distinctions of rank and all claims to superiority which rest 
on wealth or political expediency. Beside the conception of an 
aristocracy divinely chosen on the most awful principles of excla- 
sion, all gradations are as nothing. The sovereignty of one 
supreme will annihilates all lesser power, save that which can 
clearly make good its claim to some delegated right Thus, 
while Calvinism sweeps aimiy all sovereignty resting on mundane 
claims, it does not leave man free to go bis own way, but steps 
in and fills the vacant throne with its own peculiar aothori^. 
Theoretically indeed, the doctrine of necessity denies the need 
for any control, by denying the possibility of disobedience, 
Fkactically, there is no sovereignty more exacting and more irre* 
sistible than that which professes to be simply carrying oat the 
decrees of Oirmipotence. In New England Calvinism had for 
the first time a free and open field for political action. There, 
accordingly, we see displayed to the utmost its special character* 
istics; the unswerving assertion of its own sovereign power, the 
repudiation of all other authority. 

The Marian persecution brought the English reformers under 
the influence of the Calvinistic ideas alike in theology and 
Church government On the latter side, at least, those ideas 
found a congenial soil in the minds of Englishmen. In adopt- 
ing the system of congregational worship and discipline the 
English Protestant was but following the habits which the train* 
ing of genemtions had made almost instinctive. The independ* 
enoe of *P!arliament might have been gready lessened under 
Yorkist and Tudor rule, but the Englishman of the sixteenth 
coituiy had other, and perhaps for the bulk of the community 
more eflfectual, tmining in sel^ovemment The usages of the 
free Teutonic commonwealth lived on, though in altered forms. 
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The yeoman still took his part in the proceedings of the court 
baron; the townsman belonged to a trade guild and sat in his 
dtj corporation. The centralizing despotism of the Tudors 
may have narrowed the province and curtailed the forms of the 
old local institutions, but it hardly weakened their spirit 

The habits which had been engendered by centurica of self- 
government gained greatly in strength by being translened ta 
a virgin soil The power of shaping new institutions was stimu- 
lated by the need for them. At the same time it was no 
longer fettered by the complex interests and restraints, of an 
old-established community. 

Thus the ecclesiastical histoiy of New England is not so 
much concerned with the extension and progress of theological 
doctrines as with the constitutional growth of religious com- 
munities. Indeed, the spiritual aspect of Puritan life was some- 
wtiat overlaid and crushed by the minuteness of ecclesiastical 
organization. . For this and other reasons Puritanism, in its later 
and more mature forms, is less attractive than in its early and 
struggling days. In this respect it follows the general course 
of religions movements. A party in its hour of infant weakness 
and persecution consists only of those who are really zealous 
for its objects and will make great sacri6ces for them; it has 
nothing wherewith to bribe those who are accessible to meaner 
motives. Then the penalties of joining it grow less and the 
advantages more. Its fblloweis are no longer braced up by the 
need of making converts; its opponents and its supporters have 
in some measure changed positions. The latter begin to rely 
upon established public opinion; the former feel the need of 
justifying their position by argument and of commending it by 
tiie example of their lives. As the movement becomes popular 
it also becomes secularized; something is yielded to expediency, 
and purity of doctrine and practice becomes tainted with com- 
promise* In other ways, too, the character of Puritanism was 
altered by its transfer to America. The change was in some re- 
spects for the better, in some for the worse. Relieved from the 
pressure of persecution, from the need of constantly assuming 
an attitude of watchful antagonism, Puritanism lost much of its 
harshness. For the first time the Puritan lived in a world that 
was friendly and full of hope; he had passed from the land of 
bondage to the land of promise. Yet this very change had iti 
drawbacks, Freedom from opposition may sweeten the moml 
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nature, but it is not conducive to mental activ'it}% The arms 
which were no longer needed were suffered to rust, and the 
theology of New England became more and more a sterile and 
unreflecting repetition of fixed dogmas. Calvinism in America 
ever tended to become more a system of eccleaastical disdpUne^ 
less a fountain of spiritual truth. 

To an Englishman the history of the Puritan colonies has a 
special attraction, as showing how the constitutional principles 
of his own country' be adapted and developed in altered 
conditions of life. Besides this, it has another peculiar interest 
In New England we can see the unchecked working of a prin- 
ciple whose operation in England was modified and balanced by 
other influences. The reformation of religion in England was 
not an iiolated movement; it was but one of various forms in 
which a great national awakening showed ilselt It had noih* 
ing in common with some of those forms; with some it was 
actively at war. But though the English Puritan might abhor 
the Renaissance and its works, he could not wholly sever him- 
self from them, any more than be could free himself from the 
religious and political associations which surrounded him from 
in&ncy. While the Puritan saw daily before him the relics of 
medieval pietjr, while his thirst for religious knowledge brought 
him under the q>ell of the new learning and its manifold cuU 
tnn^ Calvinism could not wholly have dominion over him* 
The writings of Milton show how English Poritanism was 
forced to assume a width of view alien to its true nature. In 
America it was otherwise. Whatever pnuse, whatever blame 
attaches -to New England in its early day must be set down to 
Puritanism, When it triumphed it triumphed of its own un- 
aided stnngth; whm it fidled it fiuled fiom its own insnffi* 
cienqr and nanownem. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THB PLYMOUTH PIL0IU1I8.I 

As English history really opens amid the scenes and institutions 
described by Tacitus, before any English invader had set foot 
Or^ani- on the shores of Britain, so it is witii the Puritan coi- 
£elato> onies. The consiuutional history of New England, 
in truth, began when the first congregation of Eng- 
lish Nonconformists came into being. The revolt from the 
Papacy had not gone iar when the gulf between the moaciate 

tTiM aodieritia Ibr iSbh diapier natanJIy tcnlire dmudvcs fato two groapr: (i) Hmm 

who deal with the attempts to settle to the north of Cape Cod, between i6<-.> ^nJ i6jo, 
•nd with Um rotonuioo of the Plynoath Com p a n y; (a) thoie bearing on thw history of 
tfw TmHam Kttlcn. Hie aMborhlea for the voyngcs between i6aa ud 1607 have bee* 
already referred to {Virgimim, MB., pp. lox-s). They ar« meitly fniMidied in Purchos 
and are republished in the Mas tack utrtti Hiitarical S»citty^» CtUeetion, 3rd series, voi. 
viii Of Popham's attempted colony we have a full account in Stnu hey's Trm.v»yU intm 
Virginia Britamnim, John Smith's explorations are described in two (^mphlets written 
by him. The fir^t, published in !6i6, is entitled A Description of Nrt^ EngLimi; the 
■CCOnd, cillcd i\ru> hr.^utnd s /'rials, wus piibli.sticd m 162a. iktlh were origuiully 
printed in London, and are included in the second volume of Force's collection, lltejr 
are sho in the new and complete edition of Smith's works piiblLshcd Ly Mr. Arber in T8S4. 
AU my references to bmith in this volume are to that edition, bit Fcrdinando Gorges' 
D$m'^H9n ^NtmEm^mmd b a valoaMe eontemponay rect»d of all the eveoti of New 
England history in which the wrir-r himself tooV pnrt. Unfortunntcly the style is often 
careless and obscure, and the chronology confuxd. It was origutalty published by the 
angliQi^ B^dilM and frnadioa In n collection entided Amtrien fiitmitii to tk* Life* 
The dev:ription is republished in the Massachuiettt HtsloricnX CoU,-cti'n, 3rd »cr'<-«;, 
voL vL llie Plymouth Company two yous after its rev1v.1l publiNhcd a tract called A 
Brkf SdmHam iff th* Diwemmy mnd JVmmtmiifm ^ Ntm EnsUind. It is repuUlihcd 
in the jyfass.ichusft!s Hist or tail Collection, and series vol. ix. 

Oiu knowledge of the Plymouth Puritans is derived mainly from the writinjRs of Brad, 
iwd nod Winslow. I hnw n my text spoken fully of both writen. Bradfurd's hrstury 
ftMadncd in manuscript till the present cetH'iry. It had been given up a« lost, but w.tf 
discovered by Mr. Young about 1840, and has been edited and published by Mr. Ch.irles 
Dean, in 1656, as the third volume of the fourth series of the Massachusetts Historical 
CtUteHtn. In referring to it I have throughout quoted the original pagination. It served 
as the bails for Nnu England's Memorial, published by N.ithanicI Morton in 16159. Indeed, 
the greater part of Morton's work is no more than an abridgmciit of Bradford &. 

Bradford's Ictter-bookf poblkhed in the ist series of the Mastackustttt Histtrittd At 
kttiMti^ ToL OL, contains suidi duu is vahiaUe. Except Bradfoid^ history, almost «rvy- 

IX 
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and the thoroui^li-going reformers showed itself. liic revival of 
letters did much lu break down the boundaries of race and 

thing that bean or the early history of Plymouth has been published, either in the 
OurmdeUi tht Pilgrim Father*, by Alexander Young (BoMoo, i844)> or in the modem 
•ditioo of Ntm Snglmm^t MmmritU (Boston, 1835). One of the Ablest and most highly 
sdocatcd men among the I^ymouth setders, Edward Winslow, has left three pamphlets 
containing much valuable material. The earliest in subject, though not m date of 
production. t;> a couirovenual work cnuilcd Hy^ot^rssy Untmuhtd, pubUshcd in Loudon 
in 1646. The main Mfeatuiee of thk pamphlet is an attack ttpOtt one Samuel Gorton. 
This will com I cf trc US again. But to this is appended an account of the emigration 
from Leyden. Wuuiow also published A Rtlaiiem or yntrnai tka Btgimning and 



Brtmiinga ^ <Ar Bt^^iA MmmtaUtm atttttd mi ItymimHk (London, i6n), and 



other pamphlet, entitled Good Nnvs from Nnv En^hind, in i6m4. These three pam- 
phlets are aU given by Mr. Young. My references to Winslow, unless otherwise 
mppB—d, art to dili reprint. Thora ii boddco WMOg th* Coloofad Papon a aenoria] 
from Wbslow addressed to the Privy Ceoadl, containiBg aooie in teres ting infematioii 
•bout his doings in Mew England. 

PHaetf's tkrmtkgient History ^ Hm Saglmmd is a tnutwordiy compilatiaa fi«m 
early authorities. So much of the work as came down to 1630 was published m one 
volume is ijj/^ Tbo rest appeared in a fragmentary iomi, and waa republished in the 
aeceod scries of the Mmtuu-Jkumtt* Htsttricml Society, voL vH. The whole of Prince** 
work was edited by Mr. Drake, and published in tSss. My references are to this editien. 
The Rtetrdt <^ Pfymoutk have been published in a complete form in twelve volumes, 
edited partly by Mr. N. B. Shurtleflf, partly by Mr. D. Pulsifer. They extend from the 
iDmndadon of the colony down to iu incorporation with Massachusetts in 1693. The Rev, 
Joseph Himlcr, in his Founders of Nnv Piypnoufk. has collcrTrd all fhnt cnn he learnt 
about liic independent churcti at Scrowby, ti» iiigiit to UuiianU ;uid ftojoura Liicre. An« 
Other very valiuible antihorky has lately cone to Hght It is a document bovgbt in 187 j 
kjrtbc British Museum, and entitled A Description ^ New Eng-land. It bears neither rfite 
■or the name of the author, but it was evidently whtteo in 1660 or i66t, suce the wruer 
■efcw to the ene eu t i oo of tlte dueeQiiaketa **lantyear.'* ItmayataebeasMaMed.! tlijn1c,at 
certain, as it i<> a%uracil by Mr. Dean, who has edited the {i.imphlet, that Maverick was 
the author. The writer speaks of himself as having, in 1625, " btiilt and fortified the aa> 
ck n tent house in the Massadiuictts goverament." Ko setdement except Maverick's 

answers to that descripliuii. Hostility to Mass-TchiisciLs runs through the whole pam* 

phlet, yet, as far as we can test the writer's statements by comparison with other aaihorities 
Aey are aocnvate. Thus It has great value as the only contemporary account of New 
England from its earliest days, written from an anti-Puriun point of view. It p ra e tvoa 
omoy details concerning the kcattered seiUcments to the north of the Piscataqua. 

Another authority, in some measure of the same kind, is Thomas Lechford. He was a 
London attorney, tirito got tatO trouble in England by supportini; Prynnc. He either was 
banished or fled to escape ptint^hment. He reach Tff New F.n^;lanJ in 1638. He had de- 
cided and pecuiiar vtewik on Church t;overnmciit, aud having quarreled with EpiM:opalians 
in England he quarreled with Noncoolbrmiits in America. He more dian once incurred 
judicial censure for his attacks on the ecclesiastical system of Mnssachusctts In 164s he 
wrote a jMunphlet called Dealing in Ntxo England, it is a deuited account of the 

•yttem of dvO and enrl Mimical govcnuneM b Maanebnsetia> It is clear that the writer 
wa<> in sympathy with the general principles and aims of the co!onisL<^, but wit a UMI 
given to exaggerate the importance of mere details and questions of procedure. 

FUdm JDetUtmt was re^Ushed in the third seriee of the Mattmekutfttt HitfeHeal 
ColUctioM, vf»l. ili. A latt-r retitifrn wns puhli^hcd in iSfi; with an inlrodu^'tii'iii :iti(! tiotrs, 
both very full and of great value, by }. li. Trumbidl. Though Lcchfurd mentions Ply- 
BOulh, hii place is amoof Mamachuietts writeiw 

Morton's New English Canaan i* likewise an ami- Puritan account of early New 
Englsnd hiHory, but it has litde authohutive value. I shall have occasioo to speak of the 
author and hit work hi my text The book has been adourably edited Ibr tne Prince 
Society by Mr. C. F. Adam^ I I preface ii an eaceedingly valuable toonegraph upon 
all the Buk^ects on which Mon m's history touehea. 
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couDtij, and the peraecnted English Fkotestuit constantly had 
dealings with the reformed churches of Holland, Germany, and 
Switaerland. Congregations of foreign refugees in London and 
NonHch enjoyed by the special permission of the Crown their 
own discipline and wotahip, and must have served as a model 
and an encouragement to English Nonconformists. The first 
introduction of the congregational system in England is neces- 
sarily obscure^ inasmuch as the movemenl^ If not unlawful, was 
so £ur opposed to the wishes of those in power as to make secrecy 
expedient In 1567 a small Independent congr^tion with a 
pastor and deacon of its own was set up in London. Two 
years later another and, as it would seem, a laiger body, estab- 
lished itself at Wandsworth.) 

These were followed by other bodies of the same kind, styled 
conventidesL Side by side with these sprsng up certain so* 
called Ftophe^rings, or organisations for mond and religious 
instructions, not, indeed, professedly opposed to the Church, 
but independent of it, and hostile to the spirit of Anglicanism, 
When the conventicles and prophesyings were suppressed by 
the authority of the Crown, an attempt was made to combine 
the objects of both in an organisation which should be within 
the pale of dvil and ecclesiastical law. This was to be effected 
by a system of discipline established in the eastern and midland 
counties. Assemblies of clergy were held, at which eodesiastical 
matters were discussed and rules of practical discipline framed, 
independent of die authority of the Church of England, and 
sometimes in opposition to it Afterwards meetings were held 
in London, with precautions for secrecy. There^ tmder the 
direction of two eminent Nonconformist divines, Cartwright and 
Travers, a code was drawn up for the guidance of such parish 
clergymen as chose to adopt it This has been described by a 
fiiendly writer as "an attempt to introduce a reformation into the 
Church without a separation, " * by a hostile one as a scheme " for 
breeding up Ftobytery under die wing of Episcopacy."* 

This was to be done by instituting a voluntary discipline 
alongside tiiat recognized by the Church, and, as liur as might be, 

I Waddington's History of Oyn^^rf^ati«nal Gm'rmment, i869-8a This writer hai woricai 
out wtth great care the eariy history of the Nonconformist coogrcgBtaoos in Koghmd. 

tirMl,AlMi»7^lAr/W«««*r,«d.t7S4.^i.p.*33. A lUl Moomft of lUi 
tation B gi^en in a pamphlet wrritteo by Bancroft Um fttlim ftirWiiihopL li ISNb 
•atkUd Dmngtrotu Potition* amd Pne»edimg9. 
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utilizing the ^tablished system. This discipUne was to take 
cognizance of theological dogma, morality, and public worship. 
The ministers who accepted it were not to be content with epis- 
cofxil ordination, but were also to obtain the appro\-al of an as- 
sembly. Patrons of livings were to be " dealt with earnestly," to 
persuade them to present fit incumbents. Neither the Common 
Prayer Book nor the ceremonies of the Church of England were 
tc be used If an incumbent were threatened with deprivation for 
such omission, he might bring his case before an asseoibly. The 
lay officials, the collectors, and churchwardens were to be bxikcd 
upon as elders and deacons. To enforce and admmisicr ihis 5) :>iern 
local assemblies were to be formed, under the control of provincial 
synods; these in their turn were to give account to a national synod. 

The enercrv of the Queen and the Bishops prevented this sys- 
tem froni being carried out in its integrity. But tlie fact that it 
was deviled and found many adherents shows how the Noncon- 
formists of the sixteenth century were learning the lesson of 
organization and self-government They were, in fact, on a 
small scale, much in the position of the Christians under the 
heathen Emperors. The nonconforming congregations l^ad no 
acknowledged position in the eye of the law. But they had all 
the powers and machinery of self-government ready, aiid only 
needed recognition to stand out as autonomous bodies, capable 
of undertaking many of the functions of the civil authority. 

Meanwhile another movemciiL was at work, different from 
that just described in its lurmal and avowed objects, but tending 
, towards the same result. In 1582, Robert Browne 
published a "Book which shewcth the Life and Man- 
ners of all true Christians." The writer was an ordained clergy- 
man, wliose character and conduct seem to have been such as to 
give no small advantage to his controversial opponents. What- 
ever the man may have been . his work marks an epoch in English 
history. It is the first formal assertion of that doctrine which has 
ever since formed the quickening principle of English dissent. 
It definitely sets forth the claims of the congregation, b 'und 
togetlier by common feith and worship, to be a sclf-gc vern- 
ing body complete in itself. That is to say, it revived 
tiiose doctrines of Zwingle which had been discredited by the 
outrages of the Anabaptists and crushed by the rigid organiiation 
of the Calvinistic system. To us. who see how readily English 
nonconformity adapted itself to the s>'stem set forth by Browne, 
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it seems difficult to believe that his tcAclnng met with bitter 
hostility from th(»e who might be regarded as the recognized 
and authoritative exponents of Puritanism. 

The Puritan of the school of Cartwright was scarcely less wed- 
ded to the principle of a national church than the Anglican of the 
scliool of Hooker. Here, as often, the permanent influence of a 
party was determined not by the profession with which it started, 
nor the formal distinctions which at the outset divided it from its 
opponents, but by the under-currents of thought which it kept 
alive. The reforming Puritan was at one with the Brownist in 
his estimate of man's spiritual nature and his earthly mission. 
His teaching was making clear the way for the institutions which 
he denounced. Moreover, the gulf between Presbyterianism and 
Independency might at any time be narrowed, till in practice 
they met. Presbj'terianism need not leave the individual con- 
gregation wholly without power of independent action; congre- 
gational Independency, as interpreted b^ the next generation, left 
a wide mjircfin for the exercise of authority by the whole body of 
churches coni'ederated together. The ecclesiastical scheme laid 
down by Browne, find by those continental reformers whom he 
followed, treated each congregation as a distinct body, with 
certain rights of self-government in matters of faith and ritual. 

At the same time it did not necessarily make those rrghUs com- 
plete. The authority of the separate congregation must be lim- 
ited by reference to the joint authority of the whole body of 
believers. In other words, the system might be that of a number 
of wholly independent communities or that of a federation. 
Moreover, the English Puritan, if he clung to Presbyterianism in 
theory, was almost compelled to adopt Congregationalism in 
practice. Indeed, it might be almost said that the polirv of 
Whitgift made Presbyterians into Brownists ^iqainst their will. 
Isolation was a needful consequence of secrecy and weakness. 
The so-called presln tcry at Wandsworth must have been, for ail 
practical purposes, an independent congregation. 

Before deahni^, w:th the first Puritan settlers in America it is 

needful to say something of the land which they were to occupy, 

^ and of those who had already visited and endeavored 

VovAgea 

toN0w to inhabit it. Between 1602 and 1607 at least three 
«MftM4. £jjgjjgjj voyagers had touched upon the coast north 
of the Hudson, and explored the country with a view to 
colonisatioiL 
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I have already spoken of these voyages in connection with the 
history of Virginia.* They have a more direct bearing on the 
settlement of New England. Their result was to reveal the sea- 
board from the Kennebec to Cape Cod, including the whole of 
what afterwards was the coast of Massachusetts. It was found to 
be a country in every way well fitted for habitation; the sea 
abounding in fksh, and the land in timber and in beasts and birds 
good for food; the native peaceful, friendly, and ready to trade. 
The one drawback, the severity of the climate, necessarily escaped 
the noiice of voyagers in the summer, and was only ieamt by 
painful experience. 

It will be remembered that the original Virginia Company 
contained two branches, one having its h^dquarters at London, 
The North ^^her at Plymouth.' The fete of tlic former has 
Virginian been already told. The career of the latter, short and 
Company, troubled as it was, formed a stage in the process by 
which New England was colonized. Like the Virginia Com- 
pany the Northern branch drew its strength from that source 
which had contributed so largely to the colonial enterprise of the 
previous century, the gentry of Devonshire. Foremost among 
its supporters was Chief Justice Popham. His experience as a 
judge had probably impressed on his mind the necessity for 
colonization as a remedy for that over-population and lack of 
employment to which crime was so largely due. He had already 
turned his thoughts to such questinn^, if it be true that he had 
a Inrj^e share in framing and supporting the severe acts against 
vagrancy framed in the later yeare of Elizabeth.* 

Amnni? Popham's associates was Raleigh Gilbert, the nephew 
of Sir Humphrey. The name of another connects the present 
^ ^ -^i scheme with earlier and later efforts in the same direc- 
nando tion. vSir Ferdinan<lo Gorges * figures con'?tri!irly in the 
early years of New Kngland histon-, and f rnis a curi- 
ous link between the Puritan settlers and the more romantic efforts 
of the sixteenth century. Gorg-es seem- to have begun his career 
as a follower ofEp-cx, An\ claim which that might have given 
him to the goodwill of the Puritans was forfeited when he forsook 

1 Virginia, etc., p. 105. 

9 The charter with the names of the council is in Sdth, Appendix I. 

J This is stated in Lloyd's Statt WcrtkUs, a book of no ?p?>ria! historical authority, 
published io 1766. It u> m a measure coa&raed by D'£wes, yournai if Farliawmii^ 
fol. 54*. 

« Our kaowMBi of Gofs«»ii alaoM oitMy diiivad fKm dw 9lM» Bipatp 
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his patron in the hour of doumfall. Henceforth Gorges' altitude 
to the New England settlers was for the most part one of jeal- 
ous ri\-alr}'. We have no contemporary biography of Gorges, 
but the frequent references to him in the State Papers enable us 
to construct a not inadequate sketch of his career. The earliest 
recorded event is his imprisonment in the Low Countries, where, 
like more than one of the pioneers of American colonization, 
he had served against Spain. In 1596, eight years later, we 
find him appointed to a post of responsibility, the command of 
the newly fortified seaport of PI) mviuth, while at the same time he 
kept his commission in the English contingent in the Netherlands. 
What is recorded of his conduct at riymoulh is of a piece with 
the temper and character which he afterwards sh ewed in colonial 
afTairs. He soon contrived to embroil himself with the civil 
authorities on a question of billeimg. At the same time his dis- 
patches, when there was a possibilin of real danger, were vigorous 
and practical. He was thought worthy to be chosen among those 
who served as a council < »f N^'ar before the Cadiz expedition, and 
we find his commander explaining in a dispatch that he had left 
Gorges at Plymouth, finding him " the only stay of the country." 

From this time Gorges seems to have taken his place among the 
chief followers and advisers of Essex. The prosperity of Gorges 
survived the downfell of his patron, but only at the cost of his 
good name. He, according to popular belief, was one of those 
who urj::ed Essex to the most unscrupulous of his misdeeds, the 
seizure ot the Lord Keeper and the Chief Justice. Having in- 
volved his patron in an unpardonable crime, Gorges, with almost • 
incredible basenes-, secured his own retreat by giving, on the 
pretended authority of Essex, an order for the release of the 
prisoners. His treachery carried not only pardon but a speedy 
renewal 6f royal favor. In the first year of the new reign he was 
restored to hi;? governorship of Plymouth, and for the rest of his 
career we find him figuring as a strenuous compeUlor in the 
servile race for court patronage. 

Gorges' brief and discreditable connection with Es>c.\ was 
probably not without its infli'.ence on the history of New Eng- 
land. Even if there had been no question of materia! interests, 
the betrayer of Essex w^.uikl neccs>irily have been aw object of 
su.spicion and hatred to the Puritans. It is no doubt due. at 
least in part, to this cause that, while Gorges plays a prominent 
part in the colonization of New England, we have but litUe 

2 
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direct evidence as to his character. The Puritan chroniclers fur- 
nish us with ample, if at times indiscriminating, accounts of their 
own heroes; but in dealing with the great enemy of New Eng- 
land Puritanism they content themselves with vague dennndatioas 
and disparagement Thus our knowledge of Goiges is mainly 
derived from the references in public documents and from his 
own writings^ in which a alyle originally careless and void of lit- 
eraiy skill has in all likelihood been made yet more confused by 
the errors of editors and printers. Yet even in its present state 
Goige^ work gives as a clear and definite impression of the 
writer, as a man of resolute purpose and clear but nairow 
views, whose aeal for the public good was often blended with 
personal cupidity and ambition, but not wholly overlaid by them. 

Gorges' position at Plymouth must have brought htm into 
dose contact with those who were interested in American dit- 
coveiy, probably with many who had actually taken jiait in it 
His own thoughts seem to have been first turned that way when 
Weymouth, on his return in the summer of 1605, brought with 
him five natives, three of whom Goiges summarily seized* By 
good fortune, they were of the same tribe, but of different vil- 
lages. Thus, while th^ could readily communicate with one 
another, they were also able afbr a while to give Goiges a com- 
prehensive description of their country. Their feeling towards 
their captois seems to have been, on the whole, friendly, and 
for the next fifteen years they served to ke^ q[»en communication 
between the natives and successive English voyagets and explorers. 

The Plymouth, or North Viiginia, Company was formally in- 
coipoiated in April, 1606, and in the same summer two voyages 
voyuw made. The first of these was a complete fidlure, 

^ resulting In the loss of tbe vessel or vessels engaged 

and the capture of the crews, among them Goiges^ two natives.* 

Another vessel sent out by Popham in the same year &red 
better. Fring, who was in command, was already in some degree 
acquainted wiUi the coast, and now made a complete survey of 
it* Hia^reporL dedded the coundl of the company to undertake 
a colony. In June, 1607, a hundred and twenty settlers were 
sent out in two vessels, one commanded by Raldgh Gilbert, the 
other by George -Popham, a brother of the Chief Justice; Pop- 
ham was also appointed to the presidency of the colony. He 

1 Gorges' Dttcri^ttnt p. 5a * For this voyage see Appentltx A. 
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«a8» as U would seem, haidly young or vigoions enough for ftucb 
a task, though otherwise well fitted for his post* 

The whole history of the colony is a curious comment on the 
seemingly small chances wherehy the &te of young communities 
is determined. Ineveiy respect the composition of 
X^Siit ^ colony seemed &r better than that of the party 
a«i S « h o g . t which in the previous year had been sent to Viiginia. 
Setting aside Popham's advanced age^ the leaders seem to have 
been all well fitted for their posts. We read of no disputes nor mis* 
takes; perfect harmony and perfect obedience seem to have pre- 
vailed. In their dealings witii the natives the English were both 
just and prudent, erring neither by severity nor overconfidenoe: 
It is clear that the setders were industrious^ since before the win- 
ter fif^ houses^ an intrenched fort, a church, and a storehouse 
had been finished, and a pinnace of thirty tons built As the 

/colonists did not reach America till August it was too late to till 
the soil, and they had to depend for food on their trade with the 
* natives and on the supplies sent from England. Accordingly, all 
the time that could be spared from building and fortiQring tiieir 
habitations was spent in ex|doring the coast and its inlets^ 

But desfute the good order of the colonists and the prudence 
shown by the leaden, the setdement was overthrown by a series 
pmunra uutowatd mishaps. Misfortune b^gan with a winter 
co^y ^ exceptional severi^. The Thames was froaen over 
so hard that a fiur was held and boats built upon it 
In New England the weather was such that nothing could be 
done in the way of explomtion or tnde. Despite the cold, how- 
ever, there was litde sickness among the setders, and only Pop- 
bam died, as much perhaps from the infirmity of age as from the 
dimate. A worse blow to the colony was the loss of its principal 
supporter, the Chief Justice. Moreover, the same ship which 
brought tidings of his death a^o announced that of Sir John 
Gilbert His brother Raleigh inherited the fiunily estate. His 
unde's spirit was not strong enough in him to make him reject 
the life of an En^^ squire for that of an American colonist 
His desertion, the loss of the two Pophams, the destruction of 
the fort by fire, and above all, the severity of the winter, so com- 
pletely disheartened the setders that with one accord they at once 

1 Gorges, p. 55, M79 that Po|4iMa ** WM wdl MrickcD b yMii ImKm ha vMl, aad had 
loBg btfSD 40 infins man/' 
•ASiO^vyofdMpnoaadimiof AaeeloatoiiglvanbyShmchey.pp. s63-i8a 
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resolved to forsake their new home. For seven years no a::e:r.pt 
was made to revive the settlement or to form a fresh one. i i.e 
Plymouth Company confined its efforts to voyages for trade and 
exploration, and left the task of colonization to their more vigor- 
ous and fortunate rivals in London. 

Nevertheless Sir Francis Popham, the son of the Chief Justice, 
made some laint attempts to follow up his father's schemes,' 
John while Gorges seems never to have abandoned h:^ hr ]m?s 
plofWK N«w colonization. Before long they were joined 1} au 
EnglAod, better fitted probably iliau any other man who could 

have been found in that day to enlist influential suppori wwA to 
attract popular interest towards their designs, la 1609 Ca[ tun 
John Smith left Virginia, never to revisit it His services in the 
cause of colonization were no longer rendered to that settlement 
with which tradition has justly associated his name, but were de- 
voted to exploring the northern coast and advocating the advan- 
tages ta be obtained from it by plantation and fisheries. His first 
vov age thither was made in 16 14, on behalf of four London mer- 
chants with whom he was himself connected as a partner. The 
insufficiency of his charts withheld Smith Irom making a thorough 
survey of the country, and he had to content himself with a cargo 
of fish and furs wottii nearly fifteen hundred pounds.' The voy- 
age had one memorable result Hitherto the land north of Cape 
Cod had been commonly known to Englishmen as North Virginia, 
That name .^milh now changed to the more distinctive title of New 
England.^ The fidelity witli which the Puritan colonies repro- 
duced many of the best phases of English thought and political 
life gave a significance to the name beyond what was dreamt of by 
the author. Another incident of the voyage deserve notice, a3 
having had its effect on the future relations between the English 
and the Indians. During Smith's temporary absence Hunt, the 
master of one of the vessels, deceitfully captured thirty of the 
natives with the intention of selling them in some Spanish port* 

I A Brifj Rfl.iiton, p. 4. 1 AVw Englamtt Trials, p. a^a 

• Smith's Gtneral Hittory, p. 699. " I had taken a draught of Um coMt and called it 
Naw InftaBil.*' Again (M« Smgtmm^* fVimtt, p. 143) be mj% "lldi Vii|te'b«tar 
called New England, An. 1616, at my liumblc suit by our most gracious King Charles'* 
(Cf. p. 937). £laewh«r« Smith iayib " Mew Eoglaod is that part of America in the oceaa 
iHi oppoaiM to Nova AIMob* in ilia SiNttli Saa* diMovcKd l>y ilia moat namonbfe Sir 

Francis Drake in Jiis voyage .ibout ihc world, in rcg.*rd whereof tliLs is styled New Eng- 
land, being in the same latitude" {D*ser^iffH ^ Ntw Englund, p. 188}. And agaiti 
p. 199), "That part wa oaU Naw Bnglaiul ii baCwiM the degrees of 41 and 45." It ii 
not imlikely that Smith gave currency to an existing UMMgh not faoatally aecaplad aaiD* 
« Briff RtiMtim, p. 6. Smith'* DtxriiHmt, p. 
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Hitherto all the dealings of English voyagers with the natives of 
New England seem to have bet-n just and their relations friendly. 
This one act created distrust and a desire for revenge which made 
themselves felt at the expense of later explorers. 

Meanwhile Gorges had succeeded in securing the help of Lord 
Southampton,* who had, like himself, been among the tnrnds 
and followers of Essex. Aided by other subscribers. 

Voyage 

•entottt thev furnished a shin and sent it out in Tune. 1614, 

under the ci anmand of a Captain Hobson." 
They appear to have set great store by the friendship and prom- 
ised help of an Indian named Epenow, \vho sailed with them. 
He had been found in London by Captain Harley, one of those 
»who shared Popham's failure. Epenow can hardly have been 
among the Indians kidnapj)ed by Hunt, though Gorges seems to 
have been of that opinion. But be that as it may, the recent 
outrage had made the natives suspicions and resentful. Ihey 
C( nirnunicated with Epenow and helj cfl Inm to escape. A fight 
ensued, and though the voyagers sufi'ered no serious injury, they 
were unable to achieve any useful result, either by trade or 
discover)'. 

Next year Gorges renewed his attempt, aided by Smith. To 
whatever part of the world Smith betook himself there romantic 
„ . ^. adventures seemed to await him, with captivity as one of 

Smith s > r y 

^veatures their lading episodes. In 161 5 he sailed from Ply- 
***** mouth with two ships fitted out by Gorges and other 
west countr}' adventurers. * Soon after sailing, Smith's ship became 
unseaworthy. and was compelled to put back, leaving her con- 
sort, under the command of Captain Dermer, to complete the 
voyage. Smith's second attempt after refitting was even more 
disastrous. His crew were mutinous, and off the coast of New 
England he was seized by a Frem li rn m-of-war, under the pre- 
tence that he was a pirate. He succeeded in allaying the suspi- 
cions of his captors, but before hfe could return to his own vessel 

1 GorgM, p. 59. 

a The voyiq^e B described by Gorgei, p. 60, and in the Britf Xdaiiam, p. etc Snitk 
also meotions it. 

t CoTgKri Mys th.it he was one of twenty-ntne who had be n captured by a ship of Londea* 
Thi; inu''t refer to Hunt. On the other hand it seems impowible that one of Hunt's prUonen 
cootd have been brought to London, sold there, and returned to his own country, all in one 
•umoicr. Smith and the author* of the Brir/ Relatiom both apeak of Hunt*t treachery 
the came of Kpenow's hostility and of the failure of the Voyage* btit that doet OOt rcquve Bl 
to believe that Epenow was one of Hunt's captives. 
« TUi voyage it lully dcwribed hi Satith'a DuaiftUm, ppu aat^ey. Hii aecoont ii \ 
i bf the BriffDmer^am, p/y 
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the crew had set nillbr Enghuid, ind Smith was left on board a 
foieigin vesKl without to miicfa as his dothes. A capti\ity whetk 
Smith was himself die prisoner and the narmtor was not likely to 
be wanting in romantic incidents. More than one English veasd 
commnnicaied with the Frendmien, and on one occasion an 
English officer came on board. Smith, however, was at these 
times strictly sednded, while in varioos enconnters with Spanish 
veisels^ the Frendi brought him om "to manage their fights," 
though what precise form his service took does not appear. At 
length, off Rochelle, he contrived to get away in a smadl boat just 
in time to escape the shipwreck of the vessel 

With this untoward voyage Smith's career as an explorer seems 
to have ended. Bnt though he no longer bore an active part 
Smith s ^ discovery or colonization, his services to New £ng- 

onbfhiir* ^ escape he 

of New published a pamphlet urging the expediency of set* 
Biici«iid.& region, and followed it up six years later by 

another to the same purpose. He especially dwells on the value 
of the New England fishery, and points out how from that unpre- 
tendmg resource tiw Dutch had drawn more substantial gain than 
the Spaniards from their American minesL The s^le and sub- 
stance of the two pamphlets are thoroughly chaiacteristic of the 
writer* They are confhsed, egotistical, and at times petulant, yet 
the resolute energy and unselfish seal of the writer break out 
eveiywhere. There is something of real eloquence in passages 
where he gives vent to his anger against the sbth and incredoHty 
of his countrymen. " Who," he asks, would live at home idly 
(or think htmsdif any wortii to live) only to eat, drink, and sleep, 
and so die? or by consuming that carelessly his friends got 
worthily? or by using that miserably that maintained virtue hon- 
estly? or for being descended nobly pine with the vain vaunt of 
great kindred in penury ? or to maintain a silly share of bmveiy 
toyle out thy heart, soule, and time basely by shifts, tricks, cards, 
and dice ? or by relating hews of others' actions, shark here and 
there for a dinner or a supper? deceive thy friends by fiiir prom- 
ises and dissimulation in borrowing where thou never intended 
to pay; offend the laws, surfeit with excess, burden thy country, 
abuse thyself, despair in want and then cozen thy kindred, yea, 
even thine own brother, and wish thy parents' death (I will not 
say damnation) to have their estates; though thou seest what 

i See the first aot« to th« chapter. 
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honors and rewards the world yet hath for them that will seek 
them and worthily deserve them ?" There is a true and unex- 
pected touch of picturesqueness in his description of the fisherman 
"crossing the sweet ayre from isle to isle over the silent streams 
of a calm sea, wherein the most curious may find pleasure, profit, 
and content" Nor is he more than just to himself when he 
claims that Virginia and New England have " been my wife, my 
hawks, my hounds, my cards, my dice, and, in total, my best 
content " With that passage, characteristic alike in its egotism 
and its vigorous simplicity, we may fitly take leave of the heroic 
figure, heroic despite many filings, to whom America owes 
so much. 

For the next four years nothing was done towards advancing 
the colonization of New England. Gorges continued to send out 
Revival of voyages for exploration. » It is clear, too, that the New 
Jjjjjjy" England fisheries were growing in importance, since 
Company, disorder and misconduct of the fishermen and the 
necessity for some authori^ over them were among the pleas 
urged for re-establishing the Plymouth Company with a new 
charter. 

That proposal was made by Gorges and some of his associates 
about the year 16 18.* The Virginia Company had now a consti- 
tution differing from that given to it by the original 
for New patent The two most important changes were the 
Bogiand. abrogation of double government by a resident and a 
non-resident council, and the substitution of an exact for an un- 
defined boundary. The former change seemed equally applicable 
to the Plymouth Company, while the alteration of boundary in 
the case of Virginia made a similar hmitation in the case of the 
northern colony needful as a precaution against confusion and 
disputes. Gorges' scheme met with a certain amount of opposi- 
tion from the Virginia Company.* Their hostility, however, was 
ineffectual, and in November, 1620, a fresh patent was granted.^ 

The document is an important one, for though little was done 
towards colonizing New England by the actual patentees, }'et 
teiritorial rights conveyed to them by this charter were rccop^nized 
by all settlers during the next fifteen years as die basis of theit 

1 Gotgct, pp. 6t, cic a /kf p- TOw Cf. the Britf JMkHfm, p. 13. 

« The oriijmal document m among the Suite Papcra, Colonial Entry Book, lix. i-ab. it 
hMbeen reprmteiLin Hanrd's ConeeikB. and bb ■weBdiz to TrnBbMlfi UtaUiy ^ 
CtmmKiieut, vol. 1% Ap^ 
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claims. The territory granted by the charter was that lying be- 
tween forty and fortv-eight degrees of latitude. The preamble 
stated with somewiiAL startling exaggeration that this district had 
been lately depopulated by a pestilence, and might therefore be 
regarded as unoccupied soil.* The name of New England was 
formally contirmed. The basis of the new association was far nar- 
rower than that of the Virginia Company. There the whole body 
of shareholders was constituted a corporation with certain legal 
rights, and controlled by a council which, though originally 
appointed by the Crown, tended to become purely representative. 
Here, however, the corporation and the council were identical, 
consisting of forty patentees. 

Any rigiits which further shareholders or associates might enjoy 
would be derived, not from the original instrument, but from 
special contract with the patentees. The practical result was that 
the new Company became simply a channel through which the 
territorial rights of the Crown were transferred to certain persons, 
not to be used on any connected or organic scheme, but as the 
individual thought fit The most conspicuous names among the 
members of the Company were those of the two court flworites, 
Buckingham and Lenox, the Earl of Pembroke, and Sir Ferdi- 
nand© Gorges; while the presence of Southampton, S;r Thomas 
Roe, and Sir Nathaniel Rich marked a certain communiiy ol in- 
terest between the new corporation and the Virginia adventurers. 
The Company was to be established at Plymouth, and was to 
elect a president and to fill up vacancies in its own body. The 
most important privileges conferred on them were: i. The right 
of legislating, subject to the necessary and usual condition that 
these laws were not contrary to those of the realm. 2. The mo- 
nopoly of trade within the limits of the patent. 5. Freedom from 
all customs beyond four per cent. 4. The right to expel all in- 
truders from the territory of the company by force of arms if 
necessary, and, as a needful condition, the right to exercise mar- 
tial law wiihm that tertitory. The c Duncil had also power to 
impose the oaths of allegiance and remacy if they thought Mt ; 
but no conditions were imposed as to the religious belief or eccle- 
siastical discipline of those wlio u cre to inhabit their lands. All 
details as to the system of government to be adopted in the colony 
itself were left to the discretion of the paten t'-e-" Tti one respect 
the constitution of the Company was unsound irom the outset 

i Vor the anmutti of truth coauunedin this tuilcmcBt net below, p. 53. 
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It Started without capital. No fixed sum was either subscribed 
or guaranteed by the members, but it was left to them to make 
such contributions as they might think fit It was afterwards de- 
cided that each member should invest a hundred pounds making 
up the meager capital of four thousand pounds is aU.* 

The patentees, indeed, contemplated forming a company after 
a kind. They circulated a proclamation in the seaports of the 
West of England, setting fordi the nature of their monopoly and 
prohibiting all private trad& 

They expected by this means, in their own words^ " to induce 
every reasonaible man in and about them (these towns), affecting 
the public good or a regular proceeding in the business of trade, 
to embrace a uniformity, and to join in a community or joint- 
stock together."* 

A company which had no better assurance tlum this for its 
capital was little likely to carry out any schemes which involved 
much immediate outlay. As a natural consequence, the new cor- 
pontion never attempted to rival the ent^rise of the Viiginia 
Company and contented itself with the position of a laige land« 
holder whose income is derived from letting or selling his territoiy. 

The attempt to enforce their right of monopolizing trade at 
once brought down a storm of opposition upon the new corpo^^ 
radoiL Since Southampton was a patentee, one can 
ta^lariim^ haidly suppose that the Viiginia Company continued 
actively hostile to its younger rival. But the battle 
against monopolies was then at its height, and the choice of Buck- 
ingham as the President of the Plymouth Company, and the 
presence of Mompesson, the great monopolist, among its mem- 
bers, could not fidl to quicken the popular feelings against the cor- 
poration. During the session of i6si a bill was brought in for 
preventing extortions and tithes on fishing. There is nothing to 
show that this was specially aimed at the New England Company, 
but it in some manner foreshadowed the great attack which followed* 
The bill apparently passed the Cbmmons, but was thrown out by 
the Lords. Later in the session a more definite bill was brought 
in to give freer liberty of fishing on the coast of America, with 

I Br-tf Rflati&H, p. t^. 1 Hk 

s '1 he fact of these bills having been brought to, with some detaib of the discutsioos which 
followad, k preserved m the Joumah of the HflOM of ComoMin*. Gorfceif «wn appeBraooe 

before Parlinment inM by him in a mther confused manner (pp. 66-71). ^ "''^ 
quite certain whether hi» description rcfen to his appearance before ttte House in 1621 or (o 
• tMOOid afipMiaiiee three ycani later. 
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special mention of Virginia and New England. The chief object of 
the bill was to make public the right of fishing on the American 
coast, and also to allow those who exercised that right to land and 
get firewood. The bill was opposed by Guy, a Bristol merchant, 
who had under a patent settled a colony in Newfoundland. The 
discussion which followed has been preserved, and is cf great in- 
terest On the one side the enemies of the Company, prominent 
among whom was Sir Edward Coke, urged the impropriety of 
allowing a great natural resource like the sea-fisheries to be made 
a monopoly. On the other side it was shown clearly and forcibly 
that the choice lay between colonization or free fishing, and that 
the two were incompatible. As regarded the immediate question, 
there \v'as justice in each view. On the one hand it seemed 
monstrous that an undertaking ( if great public importance should 
be hindered by a few lawless and disorderly men. On the other 
hand k was obviously undesirable that a national industry like 
fishing should be at the mercy of a small and irresponsible body. 
DurinL': the course of the debate a question of considerable con- 
sritutional interest was raised; the right, namely, of Parliament 
to legislate for a colony. It does not seem, however, that any 
dc finite opinion was expressed on this point or that any precedent 
was established. 

In November a more direct attack was made on the New Eng- 
land patent. The committee for inquiring into and presenting 
grievances smiiniuned Gorges, or, in liis ab>eiKe, his re|>rcsenta- 
tives, to appear before thera. Here, unfortunately, tlic extant 
Parliamentary rccDrds lail us and are left to the confused and 
necessarily one sided report of Gorges himself. He pointed out 
the importance of his colonial schemes and the im^M^ssibility of 
effecting anything while the li.shermun were alhj'Acd to exasperate 
the natives by fraudulent dealings or to i>eH them arms. In spite 
of Gorges' representations, the New En£;;land inoiiupoly held a 
prominent place on the list of gric\ancei presented to the Kihg. ' 
The patent, however, v, a> saved by the adjournment of Parliament, 
and for the present Gorges and his associates were allowed to pur- 
sue their schemes unmolested. In the meantime the Comfvany 
seemed in more dancer from its own inherent weakness than from 
the attacks of iLc, enemies. Hunt's (uitragc had borne liuiL 
Dermer, who had been Smith's colleague in the voyage of 1615, 
and whose skiii and knowledge of the counuy were highly valued 

X Gorge*, p. 71. 
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bj the Company, had been woanded in an affiay wiUi the aavages, 
and soon after died in Viiginia** Another ship's captain whom 
the Company had aent oat bad fillen less cnditably in a tavem 
bnwl in the same colony. • 

The new coiponittott fiuled to enlist any of that enthusiasm, 
whether in merchant, misnonaiy, or soldier of fortune, which 
had seconded the efforts of the Viiginia Company. Help, how- 
ever, was at hand, though of a iLind which men like Gorges dis* 
trusted and despised. At a kter day, when events might liave 
taught him oth^wise^ he wrote of New Engknd that he did not 
"deq»irof means to make it appear that it would yield both 
profit and content to as many as aimed thereat, these being 
truly for the most part the motives that all men labor, 
bowaoever otherwise adjoined (sib) with &ir colors and goodly 
sfaadowsL"* In the same spirit Smith disclaimed the idea 
"that any other motive than wealth will ever erect there a 
commonwealth. " < 

The shallowness of such prophecies was soon to be made 
manifest We must go back to those litde congregations of 
English Independenis among which the seminal principles of 
sel^govemment had been gaining the powers needed for a great 
task. That new congregational system which has 
^drat*" already described seems to have been confined to 
Lioas'^o?"^ the eastern and east-midland counties, and had taken 
l^^tern^ cspeciaily firm root in the border districts of Lincoln- 
shire and Nottinghamshire. Hitherto the colonizing 
eneigy of England had shown itself in the western counties. 
Henceforth, through the influence of Puritanism, they fell into 
the background. By a singular chance the name of the first 
Puritan setdement bears witness to the maritime importance of 
Devonshire, but there the connection of the West of England with 
the Northern colonies ended. The distinctive peculiarities of the 
New Englander are directly inherited from East Anglia, from 
ft land, that is, where successive migrations of German and 
Scandinavian conquerers had wiped out all trace of the earlier 
Celtic occupant In this the settlement of New England diii but 
follow that law by which in almost every important movement 
the eastern half of this island has asserted its lasting supremacy. 

During the reign of Elizabetii the distressed nonconformist had 

1 Gorges, p. tij. • l^' P- 6a. 

* ift. p. 57. . * Saiith't D neH ptimt p. bis. 
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bethought him of the land beyond the Atlantic as a refuge. A 
petition is yet extant in which a congregation of Independents, 
Proposed "felsely Called Brownists, " asks leave from the Qiieen 
em?g?ation ^® rcmove to "a foreign and far countrj' which lieth 
about X590, (jje west, and there remaining to fee accounted 
her IMajesty's faithful and loving subjects." Their courage and 
loya ly were in advance of their geographical knowledge, since 
ihcy mention as one of the advantages of ilie scheme that they 
may "settle in Canada and^^eatly annoy the bloody and per- 
secuting Spaniard in the Kay of Mexico."' It is possible 
that an order of the rri\y (\iuncil, issued in 1597, may have 
referred to some of these petitioners. The order is an answer to 
the petition of certain ship-masters who were about to send two 
vessels to Newfoundland, one to winter in the countr}'. They 
have asked leave to transport "divers artificers and persons that 
are noted to be sectaries, whose minds are continually in an 
ecclesiastical ferment" Leave \\*as given to take four of these 
persons. They were to bind themselves not to serve the King's 
enemies, and not to return to the realm till they should rclorm 
themselves, and live in obedience to the ecclesiastical laws. That 
they contemplated something of a permanent settlement is shown 
by the entry that they were to take "household stuff and imple- 
ments." ' The voyage made in the Chancewell and the Hopewell 
is fully recorded in Hakhiyt's Collection ' The vessels separated. 
The Chancpwel! fell in with pirates, and fared so ill at their hands 
that the sclieme of settlement was abandoned. Though nothing 
came of this scheme for Puritan colonization, it is not unlikely 
that the project lived on in the minds of some of its proposers, 
and had its share in bringing about the efTorts of the next century. 

The persecuted Puritan had for the present to content himself 
with less ambitious schemes of emigration. If his prospects 
seemed for a moment to brighten with the accession of a king 
D«aUnK« trained in Presbyterianism, the result of the Hampton 
!n?BiSr.'* Court Conference at once dispelled the illusion. James 
fhe'puriV* had once publicly fought the battle of Calvin against 
Arminins; but he had no sympathy with those theories 

1 This petitioa is among the State Papers {CaUndsr Dcmtstic State Pafiert. iS9i-4« 

p. 400). It is not dated. 

1 I owe my knowledge of this entry in the Privy Council Journal to Mr. Wnddinctf n (vol. 
E. p, 114). He assumes, I think without evidence, that these four emigrants were among 
Che above<maitUMM 
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of Church government which were almost insepnrablv identified 
with the Calvinislic theology. ** I will make them conform or I 
will harry them out of the land," was the unkingljr speech which 
proclaimed the ecclesiastical policy of James. ' 

In Bancroft lie IkicI a fellow-worker imhiied with equal bitter- 
ness, but gifted with far greater sagac:t\- and stren^rth of purpose. 
The existing enactments against nonconforming ministers and 
their congregations were at once put in force, and the Puritan 
whose principles led hmi as iar as separatioHf had no choice lelt 
but imprisonment or exile. 

Tlie Puritan in his distress at once turned towards the Nether- 
lands as a refuge. Everythincr in the history of the last eighty 
Holland y^^rs tended to make Holland the home of religious N 

becomes a freedom. Nowhere could the Protestant fmd such 
ranictt for 

sn lie rings to evoke his sympathy or such heroic associa- 



tions to kindle his pride. The fires of Smithfield and 
Oxford sink into insignificance when compared with the agonies 
amid which the free commonwealth of the Netherlands had its 
birth. The English Puritan had more than once borne his part 
in the defeats and victories of the Dutch arms. He had seen 
Dutch fugitives in his own land enjoying that liberty of worship 
and of Church government which was denied to himself The 
freedom which the Dutch reformers won for themselves was used 
with wise and liberal comprehensiveness for the benefit of their dis- 
tressed brethren. Holland became, in the language of a Presby- 
terian pamphleteer, "a cage for unclean birds,"' and a Puritan 
poet of the next generation described it in oddly worded praise as 
the "staple of sects and mint of schism."* As early as 1593 an 
Independent English congregation, which had come into exist- 
ence in London, had taken refuge in Amsterdam.^ Soon after 
the Hampton Court Conference two of the East Anglian churches, 
those of Gainsborough and Scrooby, likewise sought shelter in the 
Netherlands. That of Gainsborough, in all probability the more 
fiamerous and wealthy body, was the fiirst to emigrate, and, follow- 
ing the example of the London church, it settled at Amsterdam. 



1 Tlw OfigiDll authority for this speech seems to be a pamphlet entitled Sum of thi 
Ccu'tTtyfct at Hampten Cfnrt, hy Dr Willi , m Pnrlnw, then dean of Clu vr nij ,ftrr- 
warcu bishop of Londoa. The original edmon appeared in 1604. It was rcpabu&hed in the 
Bm voteoM of dM /V(M£r, m ooltoetlaB of •cc lw l wifcrt pwpyoli^ b ifoy. Jh» Xtag^ 
■pcech is recorded at p. 

t Baylie*! DisttfHtf* /ram tkt Errwrso/tht Turns, 1645, p. 9. 

4 W»ddimtoa» veL H F B04. 
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The fugitives were unfortunate in their leader. Their pastor, 
John Smith, posseted to the full that factious and impracticable 
temper so common among his sect The Netherlands were a 
hotbed of theological disputes. The new-comers were at once 
drawn into the conflict, and disappear from history, leaving only 
vague traces of discord and fell u re. * 

Of the character and position of those who composed the two 
emigrant churches we know less than could be wished. For- 
tunately, however, the leading members of the Scrooby 
8«roQby church have been vividly commemorated for posteriQ' 
^ttv^ by the loving testimony of their friends and followers, 
a testimony which is amply confirmed by the silence, or even liie 
grudging commendation, of enemies. Plainly, the)' ucro men 
strong in the peculiar virtues of Puritanism, yet CDinparati\cly 
free from its peculiar failings, men fitted not merely by their 
earnest zeal and feith in God, but by their tolerant wisdom 
and benignity of temper, to be the ioundeis of a Chiistian 
commonw^lth. 

Richard Clifton, the minister under whose guidance the Uttie 
flock set forth, only accompanied them as far as their first stage. 
Being, as it would seem, unfitted for work by age and infirmity, 
he joined himself to those who had already found a liome in 
Amsterdam. He was succeeded in his office by John Robinson. 
John ' ' ^^"^ jirobably, rather than to any other person, 

Roblnsoa. belongs the honor of having established that ecclesi- 
astical and moral discipline of which New Plymouth was the 
embodiment Our knowledge of him is derived from the testi- 
mony of his followers and from his own writings. With the 
latter in their theological aspect we are not concerned. At a 
later stage we shall have to deal with those writers on divinity 
who played so important a part in the intellectual history of 
New Jingiand. But there was no special connection between 
Robinson and the theological school of Massachusetts save the 
common basis of a Calvinistic creed. That feature in the writings 
of the former which concerns us is their moral tone and general 
attitude of thought, since these were among the chief influences 
which determined the character and temper of the Plymouth 
settlers. Robinson stands almost alone among Nonconformist 
writers of that day in his dignified sobriety of language, his entire 
freedom from malice or self-righteousness, his manifest indiffer* 

I For Smith aad hi» coogrcgKtion wtm Bnulford, ppw fr-im. 
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encc to mere controversial victoiy. That man rose &r above his 
sect, far, indeed, above his age, who coold bid his disciples in 
their hour of parting "follow him no further than he followed 
Christ," and warn them by showing how each successive sect 
among the reformers, Lutherans and Calvinists alike, had rested 
content with that portion of spiritual truth revealed to its founder. 
The impression which Robinson's writings leave is fully confirmed 
bv his friend and follower Bradford. There is a reahty and a 
<JcliniLenciS about his testimony which clearly mark it olT from the 
j^oraewhat unctuous and conventional eulogies of Puritan biog- 
raphers. Bradford bears witness to Robinson's praLiical sense 
which helped Ins tlock. to surmount the daily trials and difficulties 
of exile, and to that gentleness and toleration whicli could only 
be roused to SL\cnty by 'die siglit of hypocrisy or by selfish in- 
difference to the public good.' From another of his disciples, 
Edward Winslow, wc learn tiiat Roliinson's aitmide towards those 
from whom he differed became more toleraTit and comprehensive 
widi advancing years, and this btatemeni is confirmed " by a less 
friendly writer. Higlier praise could hardly be given to one who 
was the moral and political guide and the spiritual oracle of a little 
community. Plymouth, in its early years, stood out among the 
Puritan colonies conspicuous for the brotherly love and helpfulness 
of its citizens, for the scrupulous morality which marked their 
dealings, whether with Englishman or Indian, and still more for 
the absence of thc^e theological disputes which form so mourn- 
ful and discreditable a chapter in the history of Massachusetts. 
We cannot err in ascribing a large share of this to the influence 
of Robinson. 

Robinson had a wortiiy colleague in the ruling elder of his 
church, William Brewster. Both of them at the time of the 
w|iit.TTT migration to Holland wore men in the prime of life. 
BrewstwJ jjj education, social position, and political experience, 
Brewster was a man of higher stamp than his fellow-emigrants. 
He had been at Cambridge, and had aftenvards become secretary 
to William Davidson. The knowledge of the politics and of the 
social and economical hfe of the Netherlands whiedi Brewster 

iBndlbcd. p. x%, 

t Wlnslow in Yonnj:. p 3?7 Pnylie, p. 17 Cotton bean testfmony to the same effect 
ID oo« of hi* coAtrovexue* wuh Roger Williams (Nairagmmett HistorioU Society's PubUca* 
tioai» vol 0. 1». AM^ 

a Bradford in his chronicle for ^ yWT of Hmwlirli llllirti, stffj^ fhm ft vwy Ul tulKSk 

«f his life and character, p. agj. 
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acquired during bis nastn's embaa^ tiim mmt have been of tbe 
greatest value to bis bcetbien. Tbe dom&ll of Davidscm most 
bave deeply Impfeased the mind of his folloirer with the lesson, 
''Put not your trust in prinoeSL" Brewster, however, did not 
share the rain of his master. He obtained the appointment of 
postmaster at Ansterfield, near Scroobjr, a position of some impor- 
tance in those dajs^ since over and above the despatch of letters 
it involved the duty of farthering tntveleis, and at times of sop- 
plying them with food and lodgingBL This office Brewster held 
from 1594 or earlier to 1607.* Daring that time he occapied a 
manor house belonging to the Archbishop of York. Here 
his position enabled him to use his boose as a center for rcligioas 
meetings, and to be a liberal bene&ctor to Puritan ministers out» 
fide his own congr^tion. Brewster does not seem ever to have 
pablished anj writings, and we cannot, therefore, as in the case of 
Robinson, judge of him hy his own testimony. All that we do 
know of him confirms what we learn from Bradford, that in sound 
judgment, meekness of temper, and sense of public doty, though not 
in theological learning, he was a worthy yokefellow for Robinson« 

The third figure, that of William Bradford, is perhaps the most 
interesting of all to the student of New England history. A hd 
<wmuam of seventeen at the time of the flight from Scrooby to 
^"^^'^ Holbmd,* Bradford was just entering on public life 
when New Plymouth became a settled community. In the second 
year of the colon/s existence he was chosen governor, and ont of 
the remaining thirty-four years of his life there were only five dur- 
ing which he did not hold that*office; His character as a public 
man may be best left to onfold itself In the history of the common- 
wealth in which he played soch a conspicuous part For the 
present he comes before us in his other character of a l^istorian. 
To him is due almost all that we know of die Plymouth settleit 
from the day when they left Lincolnshire till they became a firmly 
rooted and prosperous commonwealth in America. 

Gratitude is quickened when we compare the simple, vigorous, 
and picturesque chronicle set before us by Bradford with the 
tedious and pedantic writings from which so much of the later 
history of New England has to be extracted. Th^^e \$ nothing 
to show that Bradford was a widely-read man, nor is there in his 

» Hunter, p. 66. 

I Huntrr (p x-f-) rrfcr to th<: p tmh ttgjMr of AMtcficU. WtUka Bnutfocd*! birtb ii 
tbcrc entered under March 19, 1569. 
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writiiigs anj striving after litetaiy effect Yet his work is in the 
tme sense scholarly. The language is like the language of 
Banyan, that of a man who trained himself not merely to speak 
but to think in the words of Scriptare; Eveiy expression is 
simple and effective, never &r-fetched, never mean nor common. 
The substance is worthy of the style; Faults no doubt there are. 
At times there is a disappointing lack of detail and precision. 
Occasionally we fed that in the aims and hopes which Bradford 
assigns to himself and his fellow-workers at the outset of their 
enterprise, be is unconsciously winning the easy success of a 
retrospective proj^ecy. Yet with these and it may be other 
defects, Bradford's writings still remain the worthy first-fruits of 
Puritan literature in its new home. They are the work of a wise 
and good man who tells with a right understanding the great 
things that he and his brethren have done.' 

In 1607 the congregation at Scrooby made its first attempt to 
escape into Holland. They had actually found a ship and 

embarked at Boston, when through the treachery of 
aigfrfi the master they were arrested and imprisoned. Ac- 

cording to Bxadfbid's own admission they were for the 
most part treated lenientiy, but the scheme of departure was for 
the present overthrown. 

The attempt was renewed in the following year. An entry in 
the'^Ezchequer returns of ecclesiastical fines throws some light on 
the proceedings which led to this flight We find that in 
three alleged "Brownists or Separatists'' were summoned before 
two Ecclesiastical Commissioners at Southwell, and fined twenty 
pounds each for refusing to attend.* One of the offenders was 
Brewster, and we can hardly doubt that the attack upon him 
was accompanied by proceedings against his fifiends and fellow- 
worshippers^ It is also to be noticed that he had ceased to hold 
the office of postmaster in the preceding autunm.^ 

In 1608 die actual flight to Holland was made. The emi- 
grants, doubtiess out of caution and because they were too many 
FUeht to for one ship to carry, decided to go in detachmentai 
HoUaiMU &te of the first par^ seemed to bode ill for the 

1 It is evident from more than one pusnge in ' i-h Eratlford refers u> subscqaent eventft 
Uiai lus history was oot written from year to year in the form of a dury or chronicle. Sm^ 
for example, p. iSou * BiMlford, p. 8. 

3 Huntrr, p. 131. 4 iS(. p. 68. 

6 The Bight of ehe PllgriiBi to UoUud and their tuy there it told ia the teoond and tlikd 
ciiaptert of llradford 
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project Daring the midst of their embarkatioii, when man} of 
the men were on board, but while the women and all the clothes 
and furniture were yet on land, an alarm was raised that the 
officers of the law were coming with a great company to seise 
the fagitivesL The master, through cowardice or indifference, 
weighed anchor, and the little band was thus miserably parted; 
the women deserted and unprotected, the men on board without 
any goods save the clothes they wore and ignorant of what might 
be&il those whom they had left. To the sufferings which the 
fugitives had already undergone were added the perils ol the 
sea. A fearful storm arose; the ship was driven to the coast 
of Norway, and only reached Amsterdam after fourteen days of 
terror, during half of which time neither snn, moon, nor stars 
could be seen. The wives and children who had been left 
behind, after being " hurried from one place to another and fiom 
one justice to another and thus tunnoiled a good while," were at 
last set ftee through the very weariness of their peisecutoia^ and, 
probably with other members of the Scrooby congrqiation, joined 
the first fugitives in Holland. 

The sojourn of the exiles in the Low Countries is described faf - 
Bradford with singular pathos and simplicity. He tells how they 
saw many goodly and fortified cities strcMiigly walled 
tans in and guarded with troops of armed men; how they 
Hoiund. <( heard a strange language and beheld Uie different 
manners and customs of the people with their strange fisbions 
and attires, all so fiff differing from that of their plain country 
villages wherdn ihej were bred and had so long lived, as it 
seemed they had come into a new world." After slaying a year 
in Amsterdam they removed to Leyden, " a fiur and beautiful city 
and of a sweet situation," and there ** fell to such trades and 
employments as they best could, valuing peace and spiritual 
comfort above all riches whatsoever. And at length th^ came 
to raise a competent and comfortable living, but with haid and 
continual hbor.** Thus they "continued for many years in4i 
comfortable condition, enjoying mnch sweet and delightftU Mde^ 
and spiritual comfort together." The litde colony formed a 
refuge for Nonconformists firom various parts of £ngland, till it 
became a great congregation. The honesty and industry of the 
exiles gained them employment, and so peaceful was tiieir life 
that the magistrates held them up as an example to the turbulent 
Walloons. 
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One would gladly know something more of their ecclesiastical 
discipline and of the process by which their capacity for self- 
government was trained and perfected. We can easily see in 
how many ways the change of life must have tended to beget 
that spirit of enterprise and invention needful for the success of 
colonists. The man who had learnt to speak a strange tongue, 
to make his bargains in a strange currency, and to adapt his life 
and mode of work to the habits of a foreign country, was far 
better fitted for the career of an emigrant than one who had been 
confined to the common tasks of a farm laborer, a small yeoman, 
or a handicraftsman in a country village. I^Ioreover the emigra- 
tion to Holland must have acted as a process of selection, by 
which the most venturesome and those endowed with the most 
steadfast faith in their peculiar doctrines were chosen out as the 
seed of a new commonwealth. The men who in the cause of 
religion forsook their English humes for an unknown land, and 
*who were again willing to abandon their new-won peace and 
prosperity for the terrors of the wilderness^ were like the tvnoe- 
cbosen band of Gideon. 

In other ways their stay in Holland must have served to con- 
firm and intensify those peculiar features of character which had 
come into existence in England and were further developed in 
America. Holland was then torn in pieces with theological 
conflict i\s in the Eastern Empire during the great controversies 
of early Christendom, the whole community was marshaled in 
two dogmatic sects. The English Puritans could not fail to 
be drawn into the struggle. Indeed we know that Robinson, 
though unwilling to take up arms, did actually play a distin- 
guished part as a combatant. ' Thus the tendency of the English 
Puritan to look at all questions, moral, metaphysical, and even 
political, from a theological point of view, was confirmed and 
mcreased. Moreover, the life of a small isolated community was 
fitted to beget the self-reliance and the strong sense of mutual 
dependence needed by colonists, and so fully manifested in the 
Poiitan settlements of New England. 

Before they had dwelt many years in their new home the 
project of a fresh emigration presented itself to the Puritan exiles. 
Project for Holland gave them a refuge where they could enjoy 
•o^v^^on- leligioas freedom and subsist by hard toil, but it ofiered 
nothing more. Many of the usages which they saw about them. 
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especially the lack of Sabbath observance, were repugnant to theii 
religious feelings. Tbejr (bond difficulties in giving their chiU 
dren saitable training, and the fature of thdr posterity seemed ftr 
from hopefoL They must either submit to a life of unremitting 
toil and hardship, or else become soldiers or sailor8> or betake 
themselves to some other secular calling, whereby they would be 
swallowed up in the mass of the poputetion. Some, too, retained 
love enough for their country to widi to recover didr position as 
English dtiaens, if they might do so without forfeiting their 
freedom €^ worship. I 

Bradford, we may well believe^ expressed the views of himself 
and his more ardent and far-sighted brethren, though scaioely 
those of the whole community, when he says that " they had a 
great hope and inward seal of laying some good foundation, or 
at least to make some way thereunto, for the propagation and 
advancing the gospel of the kingdom of Qirist in those remote 
parts of the world."* % 
There were other circumstances which may have specially 
inclihed the Leyden congregation towards the idea of American 
Relations colonization. Despite the influence of Ferrers the 
vi^iaiA views of the more moderate Puritans were strongly 
Company, represented in the Virginia Company. Sandys was 
both by personal and hereditary sympathy connected with that 
party. Loyalty to the existing order of things did not necessarily 
imply a belief in Episcopacy as an ideal form of ecclesiastical 
government under all circumstances, and Churchmen who had 
no sympathy with the congregational system in England might 
consistently befriend Nonconformists in their attempts to establish 
■ themselves in a new country. Sandys' father had been, as Arch- 
bishop ul York, moderate and tolerant in his dealings with 
Dissenters. An elder brother now held the manor of Scrooby,» 
and Sandys must have thus been personally acquainted with 
H.cwiLcr and other leading men in the Leyden church. The 
connection, if it did not help to sut^^£,^est the scheme of colonization, 
at least showed the ca^:e.jL and niu^.. Jitect way of carryini^ it out. 

Virginui was not the only country, probably not even the lirst. 
which the Puritans thought of for their new home. Some of tbcin 
Doubts proposed to emigrate to Guiana, urging the fertility of 
lue^a* the countf}' "where vigorous nature biouuir. !; all 
colony. things in abundance and plenty." We read liui liic 

X Wiiulow in Young, p. 381. 1 Bradtord, p. 16. « Hunter, p. as. 
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advocates of this scheme were "none of the meanest." ' and it is 
not unhkely that a land where slave labor could be employed, and 
-where capital could be invested in large plantations, had attractions 
for the richer members of the community. Others dwelt on the 
unheal thiness of Guiana and the neighborhood of the Spaniards. 
We may well believe, too, that a sounder jud^eni of the con- 
ditions needful for natural prosperity led them to prefer a country 
whose soil and climate would in some measure enable Englishmen 
to follow their accustomed industr\' and mode of life. The latter 
opinion prevailed, and negotiations were opened with the Viiginia 
Company. 

^ To this end two influential members of the church, Robert 
Cushman and John Carver, were sent over to England.* It is 
^ear that the Leyden church anticipated opposition to their scheme, 
if not from the Virginia Company, at least from the 
King and the High Church party. To meet this they 
ieiM. drew up seven Articles, setting forth their attitude 
towards the civil power. These are of great interest, as showing 
how large a share of the vnsdom of the serpent pertained to the 
founders of New Plymouth. The articles can be better understood 
by a simple reproduction than by any explanation or analysia* 
They were as follows : — 

I. To the confession of faith published in the name of the Church 
of England, and to every article thereof, we do with the reformed 
churches where we live» and also elsewhere, assent wholly. 

3. As we do acknowledge the doctrine of faith there taught, so 
do we the firuits and effects of the same doctrine to the begetting 
of saving faith in thousands in the land (conformists and reformbts 
as they are called), with whom also, as with our brethren, we do 
desire to keep spiritual communion in peace, and will practise in 
our parts all lawful things. 

3. The King's Majesty we acknowledge for supreme governor in 
his dominion in all causes and over all persons, and that none may 
decline or appeal from his authority or judgment in any cause 
whatsoever, but that in all things obedience is due unto him, either 
active, if the thing commanded be not against God's Word, or 
passive, if it be, except pardon can be obtained. 

4. We judge it lawful for his Majesty to appoint bishops, civil 

1 Bradford, p. iS 

S They are tumed in a letter firoa Sandys to RoUinioa and Brewster, Nov. la, 1617. Tho 

kghm by Bndibrd. p. 
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overseen, or officefs in authoritjf under him, in the several prov* 
inces, dioceses, congregations or parishes, to oversee the churchea 

and govern them civilly according to the laws of the land, unto 
whom they are in all things to give account, and by them to be 
ordered according to godliness. 

5. The authority of the present bishops in the land we do ac- 
knowledge, so far forth as the same is indeed derived from his 
Majesty unto them and as they proceed in his name, whom we will 
also therein honor in all things and him in them. 

6. We believe that no synod, class, convocation, or assembly of 
ecclesiastical officers has any power or authority at all, but as the 
same by the magistrate given unto them. 

7. Lastly, we desire to give unto all superiors due honor, to 
preserve the unity of the Spirit with all that fear God, to have 
peace with all men what in us lieth, and wherein we are to be 
instructed by any. 

The Articles are signed by Robinson and Brewster. This was 
In all likelihood done merely in their official capacity as pastor and 
elder, nor is there any record as to the authorship of the document 
Yet its character is so plainly written on the sar&ce, and is in so 
many ways at vanance with the special peculiarities of Puritanism, 
t^at we can hardly err in ascribing it to the conciliatoiy temper 
and undogmatic mind of Robinson. 

The Articles were manifestly framed to assure the Virginia Com- 
pany that its new clients would not entangle it in any conflict 
with the civil power. On the surface they look like an uncon- 
ditional acceptance of what by anticipation one may call Eras- 
tianism. They seem to contain a definite acknowledgment that 
all ecclesiastical authority must proceed from the civil power and 
be responsible to it. A careful "inspection, however, shows that 
the more important concessions are qualified by dibiinct, though 
cautiously expressed, reservations. In the first article the accep- 
tance of the confession of faith published by the Church of England 
is limited by ihc introduction of the reformed churches of Holland 
as partners in that accepUince. So the promi.se of obedience to 
the King's authority is modified by the condition that the tiling 
commanded be not against God's Word, a coiidit:on which mipht 
easily be so interpreted as to nullify the general id mission. Yet 
even if we presume the most fiivorable interpretation of these 
Articles, the fourth conLiined an admission of the riijht of the State 
to control religion, which seems straniroly at variance with the 
recognized doctrines of the Nonconformist. In truth, we must 
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look on tiiese seven Artldee not so roncb as an eKposition of ^tfa 
but rather as conditions of agreement The followers of Robinson 
might feel that, thongh kings' hands are long, they could hardly 
reach an insignificant settlement across the Atlantic, and that when 
in America they might with safetjr assent to doctrines which it 
wonld have beoi not merely inconsistent but perilous to admit 
under the immediate authority of the King and the bishops. 

These concessions on the part of the would-be emigrants were 
met by the King in a like spirit of compromise. There was, in 
Attitude of nothing in his attitude towards religious ques- 

the Kinf tions to make him hostile to the schemes of the Leyden 
the olnt- Puritans. The saying, "No bishop, no king, ex- 
pressed feirly enough the grounds of his ecclesiastical 
sympathies and antipathies. For James, unlike his son, ihc 
artistic and reverential associations of the English Church had no 
charm. Puritanism offended him on its political rather than its 
religious side, by its merits rather than its failings. His iileal of 
policy was despotism interpreted and administered by a doctrinaire, 
as the ideal of.EHzabeth had been despotism wielded by a far- 
::ij:LLcd, ambitious, and unscrupulous diplomatist. The institn- 
tiuns of the Punim InadcicJ ilic administrative Jciails of sucii «i 
system, ihe spirit of l uritanism made the system itself unpopular, 
and even impracticable. But from this point of view Noncon- 
formitv in America was widely different from Nonconformity in 
Lincolnshire. To a churchman of the school of Bancroft, dissent 
was schism, and as such was an evil to be resisted and extirpated 
everywhere. But by the death of that priinaie and the appoint- 
ment of Abbott in his stead this view had lost the support of the 
chief ecclesiastical authority. The King's resolution to "harry 
them out of the land" was not so much a declaraiion of war 
against Nonconformity for its own sake as the determination of a 
school master to get rid of a boy whose presence is fatal to good 
discipline. The friendship of Sandys for llie Leyden Puritans 
secured them a valuable advocate at Court in one of the Secretaries 
of State, Sir Robert Naunton. The King took the trouble to 
inquire into their schemes, and when told that their main support 
^%-as to be derived from fishing, declared with approval that it was 
the Apostles' own calling. He then suggested to Naunton that 
the emigranfi should confer with the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of London. The Puritans however, feeling per- 
haps that the scriptural precedent quoted by the King did not 
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cover the whole question, avoided further inquiry and remained 
content with the royal approval. ' 

But tlnHi^h the Kinj might connive a: the scheme of Noncon- 
formist emigration, he was not prepared openly and avowedly to 
acknowledge it. In ausucr to the petition for a chiirter the 
Puritans were told that they should not be molested so Vmvs, as 
they behavcil [ .eaceably. At first the emigrants wore discuui;*gcd. 
The wiser .iiiJ more influential of ilicui. however, judged tiiat 
such tacit approval wou'd be a guarantee against mischief. They 
shrewdly argued, tot*, that mere paper securities would be value- 
less, since, as they expressed it, "if afterwards there should be a 
purpose or desire to wrong them, though they iuid a seal as 
broa I as the house-floor it would not serve the turn, for there 
would be means enough found to recall or reverse it"* The 
fate of the Virginia Company was the best comment on that 
speech. 

The possibility of the King's displeasure was not the only 
obstacle which stood in the way of emigration. It was necessary 
Difficulties ^^at the Virginia Company should assent to a scheme 
v^nJ'inia* widely at variance with the principles which it had 
Company, hitherto adopited. The policy of the Company through- 
out had been to keep all the plantations as an organized com- 
munity under one gvjvcrnment. Not only their political but also 
their c()mmercial system presupposed such unity. The presence 
of a single independent settler, claiming to be outside the juris- 
diction of the Compnn}-, had been a cause of incoiivenience.' It 
might prove a most perilous experiment to sutler in the midst of 
the colony the existence of a detaciied settlement, in religious 
matters hrmly attached t'« ii> own peculiar usages and principles, 
and so extending tlie sphere of religion that few secular questions 
lay wholly beyond its province. 

There were further reasons which might di'^incline the Virginia 
Company from accepting the proposals o: ilic Leyden Noncon- 
Btackweii formi&ts. A sumewhat similar experiment had been 
A!?s\crdam ^^^^ly made, and the result was not such as to encour- 
euiigrants.4 ^ second trial. Early in 1619, one Blackwell, an 
elder m the church ol Amsterdam, had made arrangements with 
the Virginia Company for the emigration of a number of his 

1. Winslow, p, 383. 'i Hradfotd, p 19. » Vir_^in:a, etc, p 172 

4 For lilatkweU's proceedings see Bradford, pp. 34-5. The miseries ol the emigrants 

whom be miii out in docribed fai a letter fiom Cinhmaii to hii (Hendt m HoUMid, quoted 

fay Bradfofd. 
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brethren. Though the details of this affair are somewhat obscure, 
yet it is clear that the result was disastrous to all concerned and 
discrediuble to the promoter. Before the voyage Blackwell and 
others were gathered together at a private meeting in London, 
seemingly for purposes of devotion. There they were appre- 
hended and brought before an ecclesiastical tribunal. Blackwell 
contrived not only to exculpate himself by making a scapegoat 
of one of his associates, but even to obtain from the Archbishop 
an expression of good-will and a solemn blessing on the projected 
voyage. The rest of Blackwell's conduct seems to have been 
equally unworthy and less fortunate to himself The unhappy 
emigrants, a hundred and eighty in number, found that a single 
vessel had been provided for them, in which they were to be 
"packed together like herrings." The streets of Gravesend, we 
axe told, "rang of their extreme quarreling/' each man blaming 
his neighbor for the strait into which he was brought In a^ 
dition to the lack of room the ship was ill supplied with water. 
Contrary winds drove her into a more southerly course than was 
intended. Sickness set in, and a hundred and thirty of the 
passengers, including Blackwell himself, died. Such was the first 
attempt at a Puritan migration to America, an introductory episode 
of which we do not hear mndi from the historians of New 
England. 

Further dday seems to have been caused by the divisioot 
existing in the '^rginia Company. On the side of the Puritans, 
too, there were hindrances to be overcome. To start a new 
The i> colony required monqr, and the emigrants could con- 
den em^' tribute nothing beyond the Ubor of their hands. Ac- 
ortn a cordiugly, it was necessary to associate with themselves 
conpray. ^ certain number of capitalists. To this end n^otia- 
tions were opened with some merchants and otheis. The scheme 
finally took the form of a partnership, in which the system adopted 
by the Virginia Company was imitated, and personal emigration 
was taken as an equivalent for pecuniary subscription. The terms 
arranged were as follows: All emigrants over sixteen years of 
age were entitled to a single share of ten pounds value; every 
emigrant who Aimished his &mily with necessaries was entided to 
a double share for each person so furnished, and every one who 
exported children between ten and sixteen years old to one share 
for every two children. Children below ten were to be entitled 
to fifty acres of unmanured land, but were to have no further 
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interest in the CompJjy. All settlers, except thope pro\-ided for 
under the conditions above meniioned, were to receive their 
necessaries out of the common siocic. For seven vears there w'as 
to be no indi\idual prupcrty or trade, but the labor of the colony 
was to be organized according to the different capacities of the set- 
tlers. At the end of the seven years the Company was to be 
dissolved and the whole slock divided,* 

Two reservations were inserted, one entitling the settlers to 
separate plots of land about their houses, and the other allowing 
them two days in the week for the cultivation of such hoMings* 
The London partners, however, refu'^ed to n;rant the^ conce^oiun^ 
and the agents of the emigrants Wiiiuliew tliem rather than give 
up the scheme. For so doing they were blamed by th(^ for 
whom they acted. Stringent as the conditions enforced seemed, 
yet it must be rtmembered what were the relations between the 
emigrants themselves and the partners who found the capital. 
The latter had no interest in the succe^^ of the undertaking 
but a financial one. There is nothing to ^how tlhH as a whole 
they had any sympathy with the peculiar views and objects 
of the colonists. Those views might well seem to make the 
Leyden Puritans undesirable associates in a commercial scheme. 
The colony was sptcially exposed to the risk of a collision 
with the authority of the Crown, and it was certain that the 
sett!»-rs would care more for the fulfillment of their ov^ n political 
and ecclesiastical schemes than for the financial success of the 
Company. 

There is no exact record extant of the number of the partners 
or of the proportions which the two sections of the Company bore 
to one another. From Smith we learn that the subscribers in 
EniHand were about seventy, and the whole capital seven thou- 
sand {)Ounds.' The actual number of emigrants was about a 
hundred and twenty.' It is most probable that tlie above-named 
sum included the shares of ten p umds (granted to each emigrant 
VVc may also assume that a ceiuin number of these emigrants 
were furnished at tlie expense of their parents, husbands, or mas- 
ters, who would therefore be entitled to a double share. Thus 
we arrive at the approximate conclnsion that from a quarter to 
a fifth of the capital of the Company was invested in the actual 
•ettlen. 

1 Th« t«rint of ch« •grceBMi art pvcn by Bradford, pp. •S-9> 

t Smith** Ctmrmt Hitttnf* v-i^y « Sec bdow, p. 47< 
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In tbe meantime an anangement bad been made with the 
Virginia Company, a result probably of the more bosineaslike 
Patent character which the enterprise had now asanmed. In 
vi^emla^ the automn of 1619 a patent was granted to the new 
compmiy. corporation, giving the emigrants the right to settle 
CO a portion of the territoiy of Viiginia. ' 

The patent was made ont in the name of John Wtncob, prob- 
ably one of the London shareholders. He was in the service of 
tiie Conntess of Lincoln, whose femily at a hiter day played a con* 
spicuous part in the settlement of New England The patent, 
itself is, nnfortanately, no longer extant It was deprived of all 
legal value by the events which led the settlers to establish them- 
selves bejrond the bounds of the Viiginia Company. Yet in H» 
bearings on New England history it would have had something 
more than a merely antiquarian interest It would probably have 
shown how fiur the Puritan setders intended to remain a distinct 
and separate body, and how &r they consented to be mexged 
hi the commonwealth of Viiginia; in other woid^ how &r the 
foundation of Plymouth was the result of design or of chance. , 

£ven now, when all hindrances seemed to have been sur- 
mounted, the emigrants found themselves beset by fresh difficulties. 
P^^^^^j As we have already seen, in 1620 the Plymouth Com- 
^jwy of pany was revived. Its original promoters had intended 
it as an ally to the Virginia Company. In its new form 
it was rather a rival. Some of the London merchants who were 
now associated with the Leyden Puritans thought, not unwisely, 
that New England with its fisheries would be a better field for 
their enterprise than Virginia. It is not unlikely that they were 
influenced by the notorious divisions prevailing in the Virginia 
Company and the court favor extended to the new corporation. 
Accordingly they proposed to abandon the patent they had just 
obtained, and to get fresh powers from the Plymouth Company, 
This seems to have reopened the whole question ol a site for the 
new colony. The emigraiib and llicir partners were divided mto 
factions, one for Virginia, one for New England, one for Guiana, 
eacii Liifeatcning to withhold subiCiipLions unless its own scheme 
vsras adopted.' 

At this juncture a project was set on fiiot which, if carried out, 
would wholly have changed the destiny of Plymouth, and it may 
be of New England. The Leyden Puritans, despairing, in ail 

1 Bradfoid, p 36. a lb., p. 38. 
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likdihood, of any raocessful setdement on English territoiyt 
authorized Rohinson to Dcgotlate with the Dutch West India 
Scheme for Company. We may well believe that Biadfoid Is bnt 
Duu;b^^ lecoxding his own wishes and those of many of his 
^^^-^ asBodatefl^ when he tells ns that one motive in the 
choice of a site was the wish to remain English citizens. Yet it 
is clear that the arrangements proposed by Robinson would have 
effectually frustrated any such purpose. He undertook that his 
own congregati(Hi should be recruited from England till thevdiole 
body of emigrants was brought up to four hundred fiunilie& 

llie Company seemingly were fitvorable to the project; but 
the scheme was too important to be undertaken without a special 
reference to the States-General. Afler some discussion that body 
refused to countenance the application, thinking, in all likelihood, 
that such a scheme mig^t bring about a dispute with England. 
The projects for emigrating to Guiana and to New England also 
fell through, and the Pilgrims returned to their original purpose 
of settling in Virginia, 

A furdier question had yet to be settled: should the whole 
body of emigrants go forth at once, or should a select party be 
Choice of advance ? If the latter scheme were adopted, 

the ftnt how should the pioneers be chosen } After a solemn 
last and public petition to God for guidance, it was 
agreed that those who wished to go should offer themselves, 
and that whichever party, whether that which stayed or that 
which went, was the greater, it should be placed under the 
guidance of Robinson, while the rest should be left to the care 
of Brewster. One motive for thus dividing the congregation was 
to keep a hold upon Holland as a refuge if the new venture should 
turn out ill. The division was nearly equal, but as those who 
decided to wait formed the larger body, Robinson stayed with 
them, l iic plan adopted gave rise to a report, more than once 
repealed by later writers, that the emigration was brought about 
by a secession or severance in the Leyden congregation. The 
clear and confirmatory statements of Bradford and Winslow wholly 
do away \\\\\\ auy :>uch view. The error involves something more 
than an uijubiice to the first runian colonists. It ignores one of 
llie chief guiding principles, not merely m the establishment of 

I Tb«M ii«got»ttooft are fully told by Mr. Urodhead in hi& History ^ New York, ed. 1859, 
ppw 1*3-6. Hb knowledf e of die traiwecriOn it derived fron the Ouich erchivei. None ol 

the New F.ngtaiiil chroniclers even refer lo It. 
I Bradford, p. 27; Winalow, p. 383. 
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New Plynioiith, but in the colonization and extension of New 
England. That process was carried on throughout, not by the 
migration of individuals, but of corporate societies. Elsewhere a 
colony was a band of men brought together for the first time for 
a special purpose. In New England, on the other hand, all 
colonization started with a pre-e.xisiing organization and unity. 
Each corporation might be augmented by the influx of new 
members, and from time to time new corporations might be 
formed; but in almost every case the corporate union came first, 
the movement afterwards. Thus it was that New England pre- 
served in so intense a form that civic spirit which was well-nigh 
lost in other colonies. Each little band of emigrants, whether it 
moved from Lincolnshire to the coast of New England, or from 
the Atlantic seaboard along the banks of the Mystic or the Con- 
necticut, carried with it an unbroken chain of associations and a» 
undying sense of brotherhood. 

In July tiie emigrants sailed from Delft harbor to Southampton. 
The parting counsels which Robinson bestowed on them are loo 
Partinc characteristic to be passed over. They were given in 
from^Ro- fiirewell sermon and in a letter which he sent to his 
binson. disciples during their short stay \u England, as though 
not satisfied that he liad said all that Ns-as in his heart • 

The spirit which these breathe is widely tliffercnt from that 
'^'liich we shall too often find in later Puritan writings. There is 
no trace of self-righteous exaltation, no contrast between the 
Jernsalem of the New World which lay before the emigrants and 
the Babylon of the Old which they were leaving, nor is there 
anything of the dogmatic and combative temper which is the 
keynote in so much of the theological literature of that age. He 
warns his followers, indeed, with solemnity and deep feeling. 
But it is not i^inst the dangers of speculative error nor against 
doctrinal and ceremonial backsliding that he cautions them. He 
beseeches them to cherish toleration and charity in their daily 
dealings, not "nourishing a touchy humor," and he bids them 
" with their common employments join common affecdons truly 
bent upon the general good, avoiding as a deadly plague all 
rctiredness of mind for proper advantage." Above all, with 
signal liberality he exhorts them to be ready to receive new 
religious truth, since it was "not possible the Christian world 
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•honld oome so lately out of tnch thick antichristian daikneas 
and that foil perfection of knowledge should bratk forth at once." 
In the same spirit of true catholicity he expresses a hope that in 
their new home his disciples may be allied with those brethren 
who, agreeing with them in religious creed though not in poliqr, 
had remained within the pale of the Church of England while 
protesting against many of its usages. Among the many virtues 
which New England may justly claim for her sons those which 
Robinaon inculcated had no high place, yet there are not a few 
passages in the early life of Plymouth where we can trace the 
workings of his gentle and benign influence. 

New England patriotism has woven out of the voyage and first 
settlement of the so-called Pilgrims something like a sacred legend, 
in which every incident and personage is commemo- 
«nce of the rated with loving fidelity. The history of the American 
migration, ^j^jjjgg jj^s been for the most part dealt with by those 

who have seen clearly, and even with something of exaggeration, 
the preponderant inflaence which the Northern colonies have 
exercised on the common destinies of the Confederation. The 
early history of New England is none too rich in picturesque and 
romantic incidents, and thus the voyage of the Mayflower and the 
fortunes of those whom she bore faAve assumed a prominence 
perhaps beyond their real importance, and certainly far bejond 
the place which they filled in the eyes of their own generadon. 
If we judge by actual and substantial results, the setdement of 
Plymouth fell &r short of the great movement ten years later. 
The origin of New England, as the living embodiment of certain 
political and religious principles^ dates from the foundation of 
Massachusetts. The more vigorous life of the younger common- 
wealth overshadowed, and in the long run swallowed up, that 
of her older but weaker yokefellow; nor can it be £iirly urged 
that Plymouth had either by example or otherwise much effect on 
Massachusetts. If the Plymouth settlement had never been made^ 
the political life of New England would in all probability have 
taken the same form and run the same course as it did. 

Yet it is no delusion which sees in the foundation of Plymouth 
a turning point in American history. A new force had been put 
in motion. The settlement of Plymouth may not have been the 
most effective application of that force nor a necessary condition, 
of its later working, but it was the first trial of it The discoverer, 
the gold-seeker, the merchant, had all attempted the task of colo* 
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aization with varjring sncceaa Now for the first time tlie religious 
enthusiast, strong in his sense of a divine mission and of a 
ivotberhood whose foundation was in heaven, sailed oot on that 
sea, strewn with the wrecks of so many heroic ventures and 

goodly hopes. 

This interest, however, is not of such a kind as to compel as 
to follow in detail the movements of the first settlers, save so hr 
The as thejr illustrate the temper in which thfij approached 
voyage. ^'^^ indomitable courage with which 

they battled against all difficulties. 

On the fifth of August, 1620, the emigrants set sail from South- 
ampton. A few recruits had joined them in England, bringing 
their whole number up to a liundred and twenty.* They were 
embarked in two vessels, the Mayflower, of a hundred and eighty 
tons burden, and the Speedwell, of siz^. The latter vessel had 
carried the emigxants from Delft Her present voyage was nn- 
ludsf from the outset She had scarcely set sail when she was 
found to leaky and with her consort had to pot back into Dart- 
mouth. A second time th^ sailed, but^ after they had gone 
about a hundred leagues the Speedwell was again found to be 
imseaworthy. The em^rants put back, this time to Plymouth, 
and the Speedwell was condemned as unfit Ibr the voyage. The 
emigrants themselves set down this mishap, not to any insufficiency 
in the vessel, but to the knavery of the master and crew, who had 
been hired to spend a year in the country and now repented of 
the undertaking. The fiulure of their ship was not the only hin* 
dianoe which befell the voyageiSb Before leaving Southampton a 
governor was appointed for each vessel, with two assistants under 
him. Martin, who was entrusted with the command of those in 
the Speedwell, proved unreasonable and arbitiaiy, and seems to 
have been especially obnoxious to Cushman, who was one of his 
assistants.* Provoked by his misconduct and disheartened by 
their repeated mishaps, some of the emigrants^ among whom was 
Cushman, abandoned the voyage.* Others, too, were finally 
rejected as unfit for the venture^ some from weakness^ some as 

i9mlA(MmJtbifhm^9 TVAiiSr. p. vsp) dcfnttety nf> tint a Inndnd aad tvtnty nflad, 

»nd that after the first failure t wenty K »ve up the attempt. Thit is partially confirmed by 
Bradford. He giTCS in an appendix a list of tbOK who actaally They nuiabcr one 

buB^ivd tui twow Ko does oot stalB how Bfluy toned %f t^i 

I Thii is suted to a kMcr ftMi CMhMA lo ft Mcftd* a«Md SttoAvocth. palAiad b 
Bnulford's history, p. 43. 

t Bfadford (p. 42) dcKribet thb tcdnctioo of the nujuher of «niigraatK v«ry fiiUy. It ii 
B titB iw tth y ihmt Mofton whell j tup p nmn it, ihoagh he had Bmdfimfi eceeimi beim him. 
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having nianj young childx«n. Of those who had ailed at the 
first attempt about twenty were left behind. The remaining 
hundred re-embarked in the Mayflower, and set sail from Ply- 
mouth on the «xth of September. The result of this double 
delay was to postpone the arrival of the emigrants in America by 
a full month, whereby the winter found them unprepared. Mat- 
ters were made wone by a bad passage, so that it was not till 
more than thirteen weeks from their first departure that the^ 
sighted land. The point reached was Cape Cod, lying more 
than two hundred miles beyond the northern boundary of the 
territory granted to the Viiginia Company, The emigrants then 
resolved to sail south-westward, with the intention of settling near 
the mouth of the river which had been explored in 1609 Hud- 
son, and which now bore his name; A contrary wind, however, 
drove them back. Forty years later their ftilure was ascribed 
to the treachery of Jones^ die master of the Mayflower. He^ it 
was said, had been bribed by the Dutch, who wished to keep 
the banks of the Hudson and the shores of Ddawaie Bay for 
themselves.* 

It is oenain, from the fiiendly rehtions which the settlers 
maintained both with Jones and with their Dutch neighborly 
that no snch suspicion was entertained at the timci It is Just 
possible that the English conquest of New Netheriands in 1664 
may have brought to light some documentary evidence of &is 
treason. More probably, however, the idea was suggested by the 
rivalry of the Dutch at a later day. Moreover, the spirit in 
which the poet of the Trojan migration sang, *'tant» molis eiat 
Romanam condere gentem," was never wanting In the chroniclers 
of New England. It was ever their tendency to expand and 
emphasize tiiose incidents in which the hand of God could be 
traced, guiding the destinies of the Puritan commonwealth, 
de^ng the schemes of its enemies and often overruling the 
counsels of its founders. 

Baffled in their attempt to sail southward, Uie emigrants an- 
chored in Cape Cod harbor. They found themselves at the head 
Afrivaiat ^ ^ peninsula which turns northward and runs for 
cap« co4. lather more than twenty miles paiallel to the mainland. 
At its northern point it again turns westward, in the shape of a J, 



1 No trace of snch % sn^picbn U to be found cither in Bradford or Winslnw The vieir 
tecou to have bceu fir»t broached by Mottoa ia his tftw £n£lamd'4 iStmoriai, published 
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thus fonaing a land-locked bttflin, where, as it seemed to the 
pa a e pg cr s of the Mayflower, a thousand ships might find an- 
chorage. The country promised to famish the necessaries of life, 
and henceforth, though there may have been doubts as to the 
eact site^ there seems to have been none as to the region in 
^hich the settlement was to be placed. 

Before the colonists entered upon the search for a home, thej 
took a definite and formal step towards decbmng themselves a 
body politic One might have supposed thnt the cor- 
colonists porate character attaching to the Leyden church would 

join maf • . . 

for rn.^ I as. bave snfficed. There seem, however, to have been 
sociauon. gy^ptQjjjs of discord, duc not improbably to those 
who had joined the party during its short stay in England. 
Moreover, since the spot which the colonists had occupied bty 
outside the bounds of tfie Virginia Company, the patent granted 
by that body was valueless, and thus the colonists were left without 
any formal declaration of their corporate existence in their new 
home. Accordingly the whole body of emigrants signed a 
solemn covenant. ' This set forth as the objects of the colony the 
gloiy of God, the advancement of the Christian faith, and the 
honor of the King and the country of England. It went on to 
bind all those who signed it to submit to all such laws and ordin* 
ances as the communis should from time to time enact There 
is DO reservation of conformity with the laws of England, nor is 
anything said as to the mode of legislation. The instrument was, 
in &ct, nothing more than a general acknowledgment of the 
authority of the whole communis over each of its individual 
membeis. At the same time the settlers proceeded to the election 
of a Governor. Their choice fell on John Carver, a deacon in 
the church. Of him we know less than of almost any man who 
took a leading part in the foundation of Plymouth. We are told 
that be was a man of good estate, and that he was entrusted with 
a large share in the negotiations which preceded the departure 
from Holland. But his origin, occupation, and the length of 
his connection with the Leyden church are all unrecorded. No 
steps seemingly were taken towards defining Carver's duties and 
position, or towards the appointment of any executive. So far the 
smallness of the community made any constitutional machinery 
superfluous. 

The colonists now betook themselves to a thorough exploration 

I It ii given by Bisdfeid. p. 54. 

A 
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of tbe country. Sizteen mrmed men Mrere sent out under the 
command of Miles Standish, the John Smith of New England. 

He was of a good Lancashire fiunily, had been a soldier 
pii^ai^ of fortune in the Low Countries, and though seem- 
Mntottta i^^i^ ^ member of Robinson's congregation, had 
enlisted himself among the emignnis.* For nearly forty years 
he was the leading bpirit of the colony in eveiy undertaking which 
needed courage and military skill He and his party, among 
whom was Bradford, spent two days in exploring the spit of land 
which ends in Cape Cod. They found abundant springs of water 
and ground cleared by the natives, and they had evidence of the 
fertility of the soil in an Indian magazine of com, firom which they 
supplied themselves. They also discovered, as they thought, 
traces of European visitors, and they saw some of tbe natives, who 
fled from them. A second vopge of exploration discovered 
more stores of maize, and also two Indian wigwamSi The In- 
habitants however could not be found, and the explorers were 
unable to traffic for com as they had wished. 

The colonists had now to decide whether they should settle for 
the winter in their present quarters at Cape Cod or search for a 
Choice oi ^te clsewhere. Those who were for remaining put 
^"'^ forward the good anchorage, the fertility of the soil, 
and the prospect of a profitable whale fisheiy. They furthermore 
urged die difficulty and danger of exploration in the winter, and 
pointed out how the hardships alre^ly undeigone had unfitted the 
settlers for further wanderings. OA the other hand, fresh water 
was hard of access, and was likely to fell altogether in summer, 
while it was said that there was good harborage and fishing 
ground at Agawam, sixty miles to the north. It was aigued, 
too, that it would be unwise to settle till they were satisfied that 
the site was the best that could be found, since when once they 
were established a second migration would be difficult 

The question was one of no small importance to the ftitnie of 
the colony. If the nucleus of the new communis had been 
established at Gape Cod, on the pdnt of a peninsula separated 
from the maintend by a long narrow strip of land or by twenty 
miles of sea, Plymouth could not have maintained, as it did, % 
regular, connected, and well-organized system of extensioiL 

1 In all that follows ja to the doings of tkt Pflpuw for the int few y«m> 1 have fcUed 
»ljzKiit wholly «a Bradford and Wimdow. 
• lli;Y«M«luacaaaetad«Uthatktobekiiown«bMtSuodUi,p. 135- • 
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FURTHER EXPLORATION, 5I 

Finally the settlers decided not to venture so far as Agjy^am, 
f but to make a more thorough survey of the bay. To this end 

the shallop was again sent out with eighteen explorers, 
csplon- including some of the chief men among the emigrants, 

Kigiit of the party stayed on board the shallop, while 
the rest investigated the land, l^ceping sight as far as might be of 
their comrades. In the early davs of discovery European vovagere 
were almost sure of a friendly reception from the savages. Things 
had been clianged by the misconduct of Hunt and the unruly 
fishermen who visited the coast of New England. On the third 
morning the land party were breakfasting by their bivouac, 
having just carried tlieir armor down to the shore and left it by 
the shallop. The watchful savages had in all likelihood tracked 
the movements of the strangers, and were ready to avail thenisLives 
of this momentary carelessness. The settlers for the first time 
heard tlie dreaded war cry, and a shower of arrows was poured in 
upon ^ch party. A few musket shots, however, served to rout 
the assailants, and by singular good fortune not one of the English 
was wounded. The whole party then embarked in the shallop, 
and sailed round the bottom of the bay, passed the opening afler- 
wards known as Barnstaple, till they reached a point nearly opposite 
Cape Cod. Here they found a spot fitted for their purpose, alike 
by its fertility, its supply of water, and its harborage. Some 
years before the Indian nahie of Accomac had been changed, 
either by Smith or his patron, Prince Charles, to Plymouth, a 
n une which associated itself curiously with the last days of the 
cuionibts on English soil.' Two arms of land, separated by a 
narrow opening, ran out, the northern rather more, the southern 
le^, than a mile long, enclosing a harbor of about a mile in 
width. Among the recommendations of this site was the prox- 
imity of much cleared corn land, and of a high hill commanding 
a View over the whole bay. 

Having satisfied themselves of the fitness of llie site, the explor- 
ing party returncvi to the main body. For one of them the 
meeting waii a sad one. The wife of Bradiord iiad been drowned 
during his absence, and it is a significant instance of the impersonal 
character of his work that, although our knowledge of all these 



I Smuh {G<H. Htii-, p. 699) saya that he »uUmitteU hu map to Prince Chariet, who re- 
named Mvenl of the pbov. It wiD b« raaeaibcNd that tkM «m aho m Accomic k 

Virginu. SaWl WKf, pcrlMfi^ iMfC tdppOMd \Am&tJ Of aMM wfafM thw* «M odf 

likcnen. 
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events is mainly derived from him, we are left to learn this one 

incident from another source.' 

On the fifteenth of December the Mayflower, with the whole 
parQr on board, sailed across the bay. The decision of the ex- 
ploring party still left the settlers certain room for 
JJj* crs choice as to their new home. Two sites seemed to 
thimieiv«« ^^"^ themselves as suitable; one on an island at the 
mwiSi naottth of the harbor, the other by a river which fell 
into the middle of the bay. The security promised by 
the ishmd was a strong argument in its favor, but the want of 
spring water there, and of cleared ground, finally decided the set* 
tiers in &vor of the mainland. 

The history of the first winter at New Hymonth is a noble 
justification of the boast made in the name of the settlers on 
Hards hi of departure that "it was not with them as 

of Th^J'fi^t with other men, whom small things can disoonrage 
winter. smaUX disoontentments canse to wish themselves at 
home again."* 

We are carried back in thought to the starving time at James- 
town, or still earlier to the day when Hore and his followers wdl- 
nig^ died of hanger on the coast of Newfoundland. The sue* 
oeasive dekys in starting fixsm £ngland were the main cause of 
the troubles that followed. If the emigiantB had carried out their 
original scheme, they would have been safely housed before winter. 
As it was, thqr were bnildmg their log huts at the very time when 
they most needed shelter. Moreover, in the process of unloading 
their vessel, and in exploring the coast, the settlers were often 
compelled to wade, and thus many of them were seized by colds 
and agues, The aihnents thus engendered were made woise 
by hu± of wholesome food. From the season of the year it was 
impossible kn them either to hunt or to gather the fruits of the 
earth, and by a strange overs^ht the setders had brought out no 
fishing tackle, whereby what should have been a most valuable 
resource was wasted The ship's stores could (mty be eked out 
with shellfish, and the very process of gathering these must have 
aggravated the prevailing nudadies. One unlooked-for chance 
saved the in&nt commonwealth from destruction. The setders 
on the Kennebec^ fiir belter famished with all external resoaroes 



1 Prince, p 165 Th e ajiBiIiK awj 1w«* leMitt Che ftct Cmb ft podnl-book of Bn4A*^ 
to which he had access, 
t Latter from RebimQii and B wpmr BfadliMrd» 33. 
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and appliances, had given way before the severity of the climate. 
The men of Plymouth, strong as they weie in stead&stness of pnr* 
pose and in their sense of a divine mission, must have yielded 
if they had been exposed to the same trials. The stan in their 
coniaes fought for them, and they were spared the accustomed 
seveii^ of a New England winter. Yet even so half their number 
died, and at one time there were but seven who were not stricken 
down with sickness. 

Happily the savages showed no wish to take advantage of this 
helplessness. This was in all likelihood partly due to an incident 
which had happened some few years earlier. The Indians in 
Massachusetts Bay had captured a French trading vessel, and had 
put to death all the crew save five, whom they kept as slaxm One 
of these survivors warned his captors that the God of 
the white men would not suffer their wrongs to go 
MvagM. nnpunisiied, A fearful pestilence which soon after* 
wards depopulated the shores of Massachusetts Bay seemed to 
ittlfill the prophecy. > Not only were the forces of the savage tribes 
lenened, but the survivors were firmly persuaded that the plague 
was a weapon in the hands of the new-comers, which they kept 
treasured up in their camp, and could at any moment let loose 
upon their foes. At the outset, indeed, the atdtude of the savages 
was suspicions and somewhat threatening. On the sixteenth of 
March, the settlers for the first time actually had speech of one of 
them. An Indian who had picked up a few English words 
among the fishermen near the Kennebec, boldly walked into the 
English village. The settlers received him kindly, though with a 
watchfulness which showed that they bad no confidence in his 
expressions of good-will. He tarried for a whole night among 
them, and on the day after his departure came again, bringing 
with him five of his countrymen. The friendship which had thus 
begun was confirmed by the good offices of one Tisquantum, or 
Squanto^ who had been among Hunt's prisoners. He had dwelt 
for some time in London with a merchant of Comhill, and bad 
returned with Dermer to bis native country. Like Manteo, he 
showed unswerving fidelity to his new friends.* A week after the 
first meeting a formal alliance was made with Massasoit, the chief 

1 Morton'* Ntw EmgUnds Memorial, p. 44. Bradford (p. 60) awtioai the ibipwreck 
«Dd the mamcre of th« French, but iay« nothing of the wanib|. Hm p«MQ«iiot b men 
llbMd by numerous writers; see Young, tSj. One authorltf far ilW wlioai Im Ami nel fdlk 
li the author f ti c CtmiideraMamtsvet 9, 113. 
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of the district* Bj this he undertook to notify all his native allies 
of the friendship which had been formed between him and the 
English. He also promised, if any of his subjects injured the 
settlers, to hand over the offender for punishment Each side 
was to support the other if unjustly attacked, each was to come 
unarmed on the occasion of a visit, and Massasoit was to be 
esteemed the friend and ally of King James. Of all ti e 
alliances between the Indians and the English settlers la 
America, none was more steadfastly and more honorably 
observed. * 
The arrival of spring brought to the settlers the renewal of 
health and the promise of increased prosperity. In Bradford's 
Bradford "thesick and the lame recovered apace, " aiu: 

chosen "new life was put into them." When early in A] nl 



the Mayflower, wluch lud been tlrt.iincd ihrouL'l: tlie 
winter by the illness of her men, set sail for EiiL lmd, none uf ihe 
settlers, as it would set m, awulcd themselves of lUc chance of re- 
turning. Jus: as the ?*Li}ilower departed tiie colony lost its 
Governor, Carver. He had lived tiiroii^L;!! the hardships of the 
winter, but was scdzed with an at'ack, :ij parent ly of apoplexy, 
while bus}' with his fellows suwiii;,^ liic common field.' There 
could be luile doubt as to the choice of a successor. Brewster 
held the post of ruling Elder, and there seems from the first to 
have been an understanding that the governorship could not be 
held in conjunction with that office.' With Brewster out of the 
field there could be no possible rival to liiadtbrd. If we look 
upon the history of the early New England commonwealth as the 
prelude to the history of the great Federal Republic, there is a 
j>eculiar interest in this election. Bradford was in triuh the first 
American citizen of English race who bore rule by the free choice 
of his brethren. Nay mure, we mav look on him as headini; that 
bead-roll of worthies among whom the ruler whose untimely and 
tragic death his country yet laments is the latest, though assuredly 
not the last. From Bradford to Garfield America has never 
wanted men who with no early training in political life, and 
lacking much that the Old World has deemed needful in 
her rulers, have yet, by inborn strength of mind and lofty 
public spirit, shown themselves in all things worthy of high 
olhce. 

1 Winslow. p. 193 • BnuVbrd, p. 6k 

• HnwhioMo's History ^ Mtutmckumtti. vol it p. 460. 
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When the colony had snnnoonted the difficolties of the fiitt 
ninter, its existence might be looked on as secared. Only once 
aftenraidSi In a moment of peculiar trial and depression. 

Stability ■s \ t m , •« <1m 

of the was the thought of removal entertained' The veiy 
sufferings which the settleis had undeigone^ thoagfa 
tfiey weakened the colony materially, were yet not without their 
^ne. The good discipline, patience, and brotherly love of the 
setdeis had been tried to the utmost, and the test had revealed no 
weakness. To those who could discern the qualities on which 
national success depends the ultimate prosperity of the little 
commonwealth must have seemed assured. 

In a young sodetjr, at least if it be a peaceful and progressive 
one, economical and commercial conditions play a larger part 
Bcononii' proportionately than they do in long established sod- 
ttoaot "uie '^ill A certain degree of prosperity has been 

attained, mere physical wants exercise a paramount 
influence over the life of the commnni^. Thus in the early his- 
tory of Plymouth the commercial and industrial progress of the 
colony fills up the foreground; such political changes as came 
about weie directly caused by economical considerations, while 
the rehuions of the settlers to tiiese without their own community 
may be regarded as episodes in the main story. The industrial 
qrstem with which the colony started was one of pure communism. 
The whole body of settlers was to work as an oiganized band 
under the orders of the Governor and Assistants. All produce 
was to be put into a common stock. Out of that the wants of 
the setders were to be supplied, ;Krhile the surplus was to fonn the 
profits of the Company, or, as Bradford usually calls it, *' the 
generaL" 

Some writers have imagined that a desire to copy the institu* 
tions of the primitive Church led to the adoption of this system. 
There is not a word in any contemporary document to show 
that the Puritans of Plymouth or their breUuen In England had 
even a specutetive piefeience for such a scheme. If the theory 
needed refuting, it would be disposed of by the fiict, already 
mentioned, that a stipulation for private holdings was urged 
the settlers and refused by their commercial aasodatcflk who are 
little likely to have beep guided by scriptural precedoit* 

Later inquirers have, with more plausibility, seen in New Ply- 
mouth and in the other New England townships which followed 

1 Brailfoid, pp. 341. a6i. 1 Sec aboTc, p. ^a. 
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its model, the oontiiioadao of the old Teotonic village, widi iti 
- flMn^ or conmon field, of vbicli a portion it allotted in tempo- 
laix boklings, to be tilled aocoiding to certain fixed rules.> The 
truth of this viev depends on die CKlent to which the analogy is 
pvcaed. That there is a likenes betireen the earlier and later 
tenure cannot be questioned Bat to prove identity in the caae 
of institutions, not merely likeness bat continuity is needed. It 
must never be foi^o::en tha: to speak of *' institutions" is merely 
a convenient way or sLiiing die bxx that a body of men, in their 
corporate capacity, per rm a certain class of acts. Two geneia- 
tions of the same race, widely irated in time, may perform 
the same ac'^; yeL ur.. .;^ inierme iiaie generations have also 
perfomied :hcm, or u:: --.^ :".e youn^.: ^^i.enition is consciously 
and de!:benitelv copy.nj.- -^.t :\tt' one, ;w is hardly correct to 
speuft. i die :n^:::at:ons as identicil. Here, then, we aic < nee 
met by tuo difficulties. If :iie New England system was ihe 
continuation of :he nuirk, :ht English common neld is needed as 
a link between them. Bu: the identity of the rfiaik v- ::h tiie 
English common ne'.J of later times, even the connection bcL.veen 
them, must be looked ^ itself an open question.* And 
even if we allow that the common tenure, which has left such 
marked traces on tlie agriculture of later times, is but a continua- 
tion of that <}^tem which obtained among the English in their 
continental home, it has yet to be shown that the New England 
system a conuuuation of the Utter. 

The n.anor may have been the ci>ntinuation of the mark, or it 
may have been an alien system whicii only resembled it in some 
of its incidents. But it is certain that the manorial system had. 
in its turn, been largely superseded by that separate cultivation 
vviiich has in our day become universal. Communal land tenure 
was not unknown to lite Englishman of the seventeenth century, 
but it was not the form with which he was most familiar. The 
adoptit)n of tlie -yatem by the colonists was due to the necc^ity 
which forced them into unwilling" partnership with a body of 
traders. Und^r these circunk>tanc^ it is certainlv safer, and 
probably ru^y:'- ..c^'i'-ate, to say. not that the colonists earned on 

^^inb Tiw fc stt fattb h m MBograph b7 Mr. Herbert B. A4w <«^^ 

Johns Uopictos Unirmity. 

' X^M weight thaa ths caooot, I think, be given to the views fartii hf "ilLx. Seeboha m 
^^^recent vwk M TV BmgUsk ViBag* Cnmmitmay At the sum tet H woM b* V»> 
^|Karc to treat dm « ftim«g moi« than a pLosiUc hjpotheiik 
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tbe primitive Teutonic usage, bat that the usage revived and 
recovered its strength ander ctrcamstances dosely resembling 
those which had originally fiivored its growth. At the same 
time it must be admitted that the incidents of Uie new system 
often reproduce with startling fidelity those which patient inquiry 
has detected in the past 

We have already seen in the case of Viiginia how the objects of 
a commercial corporation are likely to conflict with the welfi^e 
i^ai.cuiiics of a young community. The Virginia Company indeed 
][|;^^^^ in its later days, guided by men of singularly loify and 
p»'**»«*^ self-sacrificing spirit, postponed present gain to the 
enduring advantage of the community which it had founded. But 
the temper which animated Sandys and Ferrais found no counter- 
part among the merchants who were associated with the Flymonfh 
colonists. We are reminded of the rempnstrances addressed by 
the Vtiginia Company to its first party of emigiants^* when we 
find Weston, one of the chief London partners^ writing to upbraid 
Bradford with the slender results of the undertaking.* later 
events make it likely that Weston did more than justice to the 
complaints of his associates in the hope of making mischief 
between them and the colonists, and thus securing for himself 
any profit that could be got out of the settlement The difference 
between Smith's answer and that sent by Bradford is characteristic 
Smith rebukes the Company for their fully in preferring immediate 
profit to the permanent wel&re^ of the colony. Bradford's strain 
is of a higher mood. He reminds the partners that, if the Com- 
pany had lost their profits, the settlers had suffered worse things 
in the loss of many honest and industrious men's lives. The 
alliance with a commercial company might be a needful stepping- 
stone for the Puritan refugees in their search for a new home : it 
could nvvcr as a lasting arrangement be acceptable to either side. 
The relation^ between the settlers and the Lx)nd(jn jariners were 
made }c: more unsatisfactory by the want of unity which pre- 
vailed amonj,' the latter. Weston's letter showed clearly that he 
had no sympathy with the peculiar aims and principles of the 
Plymouth settlers, and in his sub^tqaent conduct he proved him- 
self equally disloyal to his coilea^nics in England. He soon 
gave reason to susjiect that he was ende.i\()ring to alienate liie 
settlers from their partiieni, and by tiiub wrecking the Company 

' Virginim, elc. p. i ~ ; 

t Uradibrd poblkht-^ W^<ann's letter and his own aMwer in hid ht«ifr>rv. PP. 66, 67. 
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to get txade of the colony into his own handa.* This sospidoii 
tvas confinned by the &ct that he was engaged in establishing a 
private plantation of his own. Tbe &te of this abortive and di»* 
creditable effort will be more fitly dealt with hereafter. 

Weston was not the only one of the partneis who sought to 
make his own profit at the expense of die rest Since the site 
occupied by the settlers fonned no part of the Virginia Company's 
territory, it became necessary to obtdn a patent from the grantees 
of the soil, the recently established Council for New England. 
Accordingly, in May, 1621, a patent was issued making over to 
the adventurers the tract on which their emigiants had settled. 
This patent was granted by John Fieroe^ one of the partneis^ as 
agent or trustee for the whole body. What followed Is some- 
what obscure. Herce, it is said, contrived in the next year to 
obtain from the Council a fresh patent, superseding the original 
one* 

This new instrument seemingly converted Fierce from the 
trustee of the Company into the actoal recipient in h& own rigfa^ 
and placed the partners in the position of his tenants. In the 
autumn of i6ss Fieroe sailed for New England to put hi force 1^ 
fraudulently gotten daims. A storm, however, drove him back. . 
and forced him to postpone his voyage till the next year. A 
second time he sailed, and a second time he was beaten back by 
contnuy wind& In March, 1 623, Pierce's partners sunmumed him 
before the Flymouth Council. After a long dispute Pierce aban- 
doned his datm. On the &ce of the matter it would seem as if 
a bare&oed attempt at fraud had fiiiled, but if it be true that Pierce 
received five hundred pounds as compensatioa, there must have 
been drcumstances in the case beyond those which have been 
recorded.* 

It is scarcely a subject for wonder that Uie partnen^ thus beset 
by dissension among themselves^ should have n^lected die wd* 
fare of the settlers. In the autumn of i6ss the colony was 
increased by the arrival thirty-five fresh emigrants. But after 
the first migration no supply of food was sent from England. This 
was treated by the setders as a grievance against their partners In 
England. Yet it seemed in no way unreasonable that the colony 

1 Bradford, p. 76. 

t All Chat we know aboat Piareoii'li pateat b derived horn die lUnolM of die CouadI for 

New England, in the Colonial Papers, and from Bradford. Th.it he rctcivcJ five luindrcd 
pound* compenaoioa ■ itatcd io a letter written by the London partners, and published by 
Bradford, p. 99. 
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GRANT Of ALLOTMENTS. CO 

aboald have been expected henceforth to maintain itself by its 
own labor.> 

Their necessities compelled the settlers to make an important 
change in their economical arrangements. Communism had, in 
Onntof ^ probability, only been tried as a temporary experi- 
ment, but even as such it had failed. The nature and 
of that failure are forcibly described by Bradford. The 
"aged and graver" men resented having to take their place as 
laborers in a common gang, while the young and vigorous felt it 
hard that their labor should be no better rewarded than that of 
the old and infirm. Husbands, too, disliked an arrangement 
which compelled their wives to act as public servants, and to wash 
and cook for any members of the community as the government 
might appoint 

Accordingly, in the summer of 1623 the system of individual 
property was cautiously and tentatively introduced.! A portion 
of land was to be annually allotted to each household for the 
cultivation of com. Those whom we may call the unattached 
members of the community, young bachelors and boys not be- 
longing to a £imily, were told off to work under the control of 
the different householders. 

The industrial prosperity of the community seems to have 
dated from this change. The authority of the Governor 
and Assistants was no longer needed to enforce industry, and 
those who under the former system had professed themselves 
unable to work now toiled zealously for the profit of their own 
families.* 

Yet the system as thus amended was not wholly satisfactory. 
The industrious husbandman saw the plot of land which he had 
laboriously cleared and manured pass after the expira- 
fUvisioa tion of a year into the hands of, it might be, an idle 



and improvident neighbor. Accordingly, in 1624, 
an application was made to the Governor for permanent holdings. 
The request was granted, and one acre was allotted in perpetuity 
to every freeman. The condition was imposed that it was to be 
near as might be to the town.* From this we may infer, what is 
fully confirmed by later proceedings, that the system of land 
tenure adopted by the setders was in a great measure shaped by 

1 Window, p. 38a 

t This change, in c— and III mdi^ ii very fully told by Bfadted, p. jfib 

• ih. p. 116. 
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their need for political and religious uniun, as well a:> by economi* 
cat considerations. 

The cluuigc iioiu commuiial lo priv'ate owncroliip was probably 
furthered by an important, though somewhat obs^curely recorded, 
Private event which took place at nearly the same time that 
•€ttl«n. jjj^ allulments were granted, I'here came out in 
1623 a party of about sixty emr-raius, v. ho were to live iipun the 
territory and be under the same uciu ral jurisdiction as the other 
settlers, but wliu were to have land of their own allotted to them, 
and to be altogether independent of the corporate trade and ai^Ti- 
culture of the Company. Their presence was a source of d;l].culiy 
froiii the outset. Thcv themselves were alraid lest the supplies 
which they had firouLdit with them should be cast into the com- 
mon stock. On ihc otiicr hand, the older settler^ seem to ha\e 
tii!)UL;ht that thr ncw-coiners might unfairly enter into the fruit 
of their labors. An agreement however was rnatie which seems 
to have satisfied both parties. The new-comers were to have lands 
allotted to them \vhicii tliev should till separately and 111 such 
manner as they chose, liaii the produce, over and abo\'e v.hal 
they needed for their own wants, was to be brought into the 
common stock, while out of the residue ihey were to pay a 
Certain quantity of corn for the maintenance of government 
Beyond this no public burden was laid upon them sa^ e thedut;/ of 
personal ser\'ice in defence of the community. They were to 
have no share in the fur trade with the ludians, but it was to be 
reserved as a monopoly for the Company.' 

Thougli this arrangement was accepted as for the time satisfac- 
tory, it left ill-feeling between the two parties, which in tlic next 
year broke into open enmity. The only witness for 
of the new- this matter is Bradford, whose account is somewhat 



obscure, and necessarily tinged with a suspicion of par- 
tisanship.* The leaders in the matter were Oldham and Lyford, 
Oldham, in all likelihood, was one of the independent settlers 
whose accession to the colony has jast been mentioned. He 
seems to have been an energetic, headstrong; contentious man, 
but not wanting either in honesty or public Spirit Lyford was a 
minister who had been brought out in 1634. He was apparently 
a man of that peculiar type of wickedness which an austere and 

I Hradford. p. lOO. 

I I he whole account of this dispute and the acreenent by which it wa« lettkd is to 1m 
found in Bradford'* chronicle of the year 1624. 
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exacting system ofmoials is apt to breed oat of evil nataies, sen* 
sua] and a hypocrite. These two were found to be secretly laisiBg 
a &ction against the government Their plot was brought, to 
naught by the energy of the Governor. Lyford had sent home a 
number of letters, which were thought to contain attacks upon the 
government of Plymouth. Just as the ship which was to take 
them had set sail, Bradford boarded htf from a boat^ and with 
the help of die master seized upon Lyford's letters and opened 
diem, copying some and detaining othexsL This measure was 
Justified yif Lyford's own conduct, since he had dealt in like 
&shion with letters to Robinson and Brewster. The papers which 
Bradford sdzed were found to contain complaints of the manner 
in which the independent setders were treated, and revealed thd 
eaistence of a party among the merchant adventurers who sought 
to change the dvil and religious constitution of the colony. 

For a while the Governor and his advisers were content to watch 
die proceedings of the malcontents. But before long the con- 
tumacious behavior of Oldham gave them an opportunity for 
striking a blow. The disaffected, if there wexe such, showed no 
fcadinesB to support their leaders. Oldham was punished, and 
when in the next year he attempted to return and stir up a fresh 
Action, he was driven out in a peculiarly ignominious &shion, 
having to run the gaundet of a guard of musketeers who beat him 
with the butts of their weapons. « At a later day he seems to have 
become reconciled to the government of Plymouth, and played a 
prominent and discreditable part in New England history. Ly- 
ford was more leniently dealt with, being suffered to remain in 
the colony on promise of repentance and amendment But he 
was soon found to be renewing his malpractices, while at the same 
time the gross immorality of his private life was brought to Ught 
He was banished from the colony, and died not long after ia 
Virginia. 

The whole conrse of events so &r had tended to make the set* 
ti^ and the London parmers dissatisfied with the existing state 
of afiairs. Those of the adventurers who professedly 
oftb« " wished well to Plymouth complained that the religious 
^^^^* eadusiveness of the colonists and their reputation^ 
certainly ill-deserved, for idleness and neglect of business kept 
subscribers alooC Bradford, indeed, himself admits that the 
colony had been injured by the indiscretion of those who "sent 

lOniUiilndtedacoafiffBAdbf liortoatiV^. A GMM«»bk.BI,ch.viU.). 
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out all the weakest and poorest conmiy to our minds and advice."' 
On the other hand, tiie whole tone of his histoiy deaily shows that 
the settleis ielt themselves neglected by their associates. Another 
grievance complained of bjr the settlefs was the expense caused 
by the too much jollity" of their parmers at their meetings in 
London, a chaige admitted and fiuntly palliated by the adventurers. • 

ThusaC sense of a common interest u'liting Uie settlers to their 
partners in England had disappeared. The capital contributed 
by the adventuieis had been a necessaiy condition for establishing 
the colony, but beyond diat the setdere had gained no help from 
thdr associates. Nay, more; the union was a hindnnoe to the 
rel^ous and political designs of the colonista They would fidn 
have brought out at the cost of the Company those brethren who 
had remained behind at Leyden. The London parmers not un* 
naturally objected to an expenditure which held out no promise of 
commercial gain.* They must have seen, too, that the trade of a 
litde community which was struggling for a bare existence left but 
a narrow margin for profit 

Accordingly, in i6a7 the partnership was dissolved by agree- 
ment The London mercfaanis made over the whole of their 
stock and interest in the colony to the settlers for eighteen hundred 
pouttdSi* By a further arrangement the trade of the colony was 
vested for six years as a monopoly in a small private company, 
consisting of the Governor, Winslow, Standish, Brewster, and four 
othersL In oonaidemtion of this they became responsible for the 
payment of tiie eighteen hundred pounds, and undertook over and 
above to free the colony from its corporate debtay amounting to six 
hundred pounds, and to make certain necessary advances of com 
and implements.* The newly formed partoership found itself en- 
tangled in many difficulties. Money had to be borrowed at thirty, 
in one case, indeed, it would seem, at forty-five, per cent' Mat- 
ters were made worse by the speculative rashness, if not the actual 
dishonesty, of the agent in England, Allerton. There is, how- 
ever, no need to follow the confused and tortuous thread of these 
disputes, since they had no eflfect on the gi 5wth or general well- 
being of the colony. 

1 Bradford'* letter-book, p. 69. 

S ThcM complaints and racriniBatioware to be found in Bradford's leuer-book, pp. a^-jS 
t Bfmdford, p. tie. 

4 Tbc agrrL-meiit ^ivcn by BradfiwdtP^ 143. 

• 'ITiis is als«7 K'ven by Bradford, p. 153. 

fl Tbk tm»l u) a letter from Shirley to liradft rd (Bradford, p. 154}. 
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The dissolution of the Company attended bf aaothei, and 
an even more important, economical change. Hitherto the set- 
Further had been hindered in their tillage by the want 

of live stock, and the English grain which they endeav- 
^'"^ ored to grow did not thrive.* They had now learnt 
from their Indian friends the cnltivation of maiae,* and they had 
also imported some homed cattle.* Accordingly, in 1627 the 
settleis resolved to cany further the system of private allotments. 
The land along the banlcs of the stream to the south of the town 
was divided, by officers specially appointed, into patches of twenty 
acces each, with a river frontage of five acres. These were theil 
assigned by lot to the different bonsdioldem. At the same time the 
system of separate holdings did not entirely and at once supersede 
that of common tillage. Since it was beyond the power of a single 
householder to till twenty acres of ground at once, only those lots 
which lay near the town were to be taken in hand Each land* 
holder whose plot was brought under cnltivation was to associate 
with him a certain number of his neighbors chosen by himself, or, 
in default, assigned to him by the Governor and Assistants. 
This arrangement was to last for four years. The owner was to 
reserve for his own use twice as much land as he would be able 
to reclaim within that time. Meanwhile his associates were to 
live on the rest, and at the end of the term to proceed to their 
own holdings. The owner of each plot was to have full rights 
over all timber which grew upon it, but he was to enjoy no 
monopoly of fowl mi: or fishing, and he wia bound Lo leave a 
footpath througli Ins ,i;round.* 

At the sariif t:int', .m l no doubt as part of the same arrange- 
ment, a distnbuLion ol live stock was made. A cow and two 
goats were allotted tu every thirteen persons. The 
tioaofUve dtlails of the division are recorded witli quanu minute- 



ness.* To compensale for Mirieties in the qualities of 
the animals, the recipients of the better ones were bound to return 
a certain proportion of the produce to the general stock. The 
arranc^ement was, no doubt, less complex in fact than would at 
first appear. Usually several of the joint owners were members 
of a single femily, and we meet with more than one case where a 
comparatively rich man, such as Standish, at once bought out his 
partners. 



1 Bndford, p. 61. tiSk 
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The ittCKtsed prosperity of the colony is dearly marked by an 
entry in Uie records for 1633, dealing for the fizst time with the 
AUotmttnt P"^^ meadow land. Hitlierto^ no doub^ the rearing 
of meadow of GSttle had been confined to one or two of the richest 



settlerB^ and there had been no need for any general 
arrangement as to haymaking. But now the growth of other 
settlements in the neighborhood enabled the colonists to drive a 
thriving export trade both in com and cattle, and thus hay was 
needed both for rearing stock and feeding plow-oxen. < Ac- 
cordingly, we find the community adopting the arrangement 
universal in the old Teutonic system, and allotting to each houses 
hdd a portion of the common posture^ to be kept up and mown, 
and th^ to leveit to public use.* 

By tills arrangement the land system of the community was 
brought into almost exact conformity with that of a primitive 
village community, as described by those who have reconstructed 
it from tradition and surviving details. Each household had its 
own equal patch of arable land. The grass land beyond was 
divided into two portions; one the waste, where all freemen ij id 
equal rights of common pasturage; the other subject to temporary 
occupancy by individuals on a regular system for the ( ne purpose 
of ha}Tnaking'. But, ;is \sc have seen, this likeness cannot safely 
be set doNs u ils the result of continuous usage, nor is it likely 
that it was caused by conscious imiiation. It wris rather due to 
the combination of a suiiilar political system with similar condi- 
tions of soil and climate. 

It is not till a community lias reached an artificial and self- 
conscious condition that it dwells on or commemorates the details 
General of its everyday life. Fortunately we have independent 
SFS!**°^ testimony from which we can form a clear idea of the 
••WI««»«ot« outward appearance of the Puritan colony in its early' 
days. In 1627 Isaac De Rasieres, tiie Secretary of the Dutch 
colony at New Netherlands, visited Plymouth. The circum- 
stances of that visit will come before us again. For the present 
we are only concerned with his detailed description of the settle- 
ment, which evidently imjiressed him by its sober dignity and 
completeness.* His description, read in conjunction with extant 
records, brings the little town clearly before our eyes. It stood 
on rising ground separated from the sea by some twen^ yards of 

1 Br-idford, p. 198. I Records. voL !• p. 14* 

> Dc RawMCif icu« h printad io the A|ip«Miix to EHtUntPt Mmtrimi, p, ^ 
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sand. The buildings were laid out like a Roman city in minia- 
ture. Two streets crossing one another formed the town. At 
their meeting stood the Governor's house. Before it was an open 
space, the forum as one may call it, guarded by four cannon, one 
to command each of the ways which met there. On an eminence 
behind the town, but within its precinct, stood the building which 
at once testified to the civil and religious unity of tlie little com- 
monwealth and to the constant presence of an armed foe, the 
public store-house, place of worship, and fort in one, protLCttd 
with battlements six cannon. Each hou:>c 'vv\ti a bubsianiial 
log liui. Standing on its mclo-eJ patch of ground. Round ilie 
whole ran a paliNadc, ihe iun, which, as a distin;j;uishing icalure, 
so often ga\c us name to the Tciitiuiic scttlemt-nL^. Of the four 
entrances three were guarded by gaie^, the ll'ijith being suffi- 
ciently protected either by the fort or the sea. Along the 
stream to the south was the arable land, cHvidcd into small 
patches of corn. Beyond lay tiie common pasture, the mark^ 
with its diversity of meadow, wood, and jungle. 

The sojourn of the colonists in Holland had familiarized them 
with trade, and had developed habits and capacities beyond those 
Xndeof of the ordinary English yeoman. The partnership 
^•colony, ^jjjj ^i^j^ London merchants too, short and unsatisfac- 
tory as it was, must have had its effect. Thus from the outset 
Plymouth was not merely an agricultural, but also a trading and 
seafaring community. In 1623 the settlers made their first com- 
mercial venture. They built a pinnace, and sent it south to 
buy corn and beaver from the Narragansett Indians. They found 
however that the Dutch had already secured that market, and 
that the beads and knives which ihcy oliered were little esteemed 
in comparison with the cloth and other commodities of their 
rivals.' Next year the adventurers in England attempted, with 
the help of the sellicrs, to establish salt works at Plymouth, and 
a fishing station at the northern extremity of Massachusetts Lay, 
named by the filial piety of Charles the First Cape Ann * Both 
these undertakings failed through the incompetency and miscon- 
duct of those who were in charge of them, and an attempt next 
year to transfer the salt works to Cape Ann £ured no better.' In 

lanMUoffd. p. 108. 

t Thb B oo« of the names given by Prince Chairlet, and either fuggctted adopted by 
Smith (tee p. 43). Smith himself had caUed the cape TragabisuMU aiker a p r iaccj i th* 
heroine of one <f liii roMMUitic adwatiiwi la fculwii Eurcpa. 

t BnidiBrd* p> sij^ 
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1625 the settlers made a more successful venture bv sending a 
shallop Inden with com to sell to the Indians along Ltie Kennebec. 
This attempt pros»>ered, although those who undertook it knew 
nothing of the district and had no experience in seamanship.' 

In 1627 the settlers took an important step in extending their 
trade southwards. By establishing a permanent station at the 
head of Buzzards Bay, and keeping a ship there, they were able 
10 secure an overland passage and avoid the dangeis of Cape 
Cod.« 

Next year the trade on the Kennebec was definitely established 
by a grant of land there from the council for New England, and 
by the building of a factor)'.' The colonists soon pushed their 
enterprise yet further. The partners who had bought the trade 
of the company set up a factor}' at the mouth of the Penobscot,* 
and some of them, apparently as a private venture, built what is 
described as a wigwam in Machias Bay.* These attempts were 
regarded by the French settlers in Canada as encroachments. In 
1631 they attacked and plundered the factory at Penobscot,* and 
soon after that at Machias shared the same ^te.^ Over and above 
these ventures to the north, the settlers were pushing the trade 
with the Indians southwards, in the direction of the Connecticut 
These proceedings, however, in that quarter were so closely 
mixed up with the history of Massachusetts, that it will be best to 
deal with them later. 

The relations of the settlers to the Dutch in New Netherlands 
were in the early days of the colony uniformly friendly. In 1627 
Intercourse the two governments exchanged letters, with promises 
N*etb«f*^ of mutual good offices and proposals for trade. • It is 
lands. noteworthy that Bradford in his letter dwells on the 
hostiliQr of the Spaniard as a possible danger common in each 
colony. He also warns the Dutch Governor to beware of the 
jealousy of the English in Virginia, as shown by the dealings of 
Aigall with the French. It is not unlikely that the settlers in 
New Netherlands looked on Plymouth rather as an independent 
community than as appertaining to England. This^ coupled 
with the dread of a Spanish attack, would explain condua so 

1 Kr:>dford. p. 138. p. t49> 

• lb. p. 157. 4i>. p. 170^ 

t lb. p. 189: Winthrop't Hist0Vf ^Nm SHjl am i, vaL ly^ tif. H«m aad dMwlim t 

refer to the original pagiitAtioai 
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much at variance with the jealous and exdusive policy usually 

adopted by the Dutch. 

Soon after these letters had passed, the English settlers received 
a formal visit from Dc Rasieres, the Secretar}' of the Dutch colony. 
His solemn entry, preceded by trumpeters, must have been tlie 
nearest approach to a public pageant which the little Pnrit^^n vil- 
lage had yet witnessed. He explained to the Plymouth scalers 
how profitable they would find it to barter wampum or shell- 
money with the Indians for furs, and encouraged them to push 
their trade tu the north.' 

We have already seen how the relations of the settlers to the 
Indians were favorably opened by an alliance with Massasoit 
Two events soon occurred which served to strengthen 
withtiM this friendship. The settlers were able to help Massa- 
Indfftus. g^j^ against a disaffected sachem, named Corbitant, 
•who had made himself specially obno.xious to the English by 
threatening the life of their friend and interpreter Squanto.' 

A furtiier opportunity for befriending Massi oit soon arose. In 
the spring of 1623 news came to Plymouth that he was near 
death. Accordingly Edward Winslow was sent to give help. 
Among the settlers he stood second only to Bradford, both 
in literary power and practical capacity, Bradford, as Governor, 
could not leave the settlement, and accordingly what one 
may call the diplomatic work of the little community, whether 
among the Indians or in England, was discharged by Winslow. 
He had already once visited Massasoit, and his clear and graphic 
account of his journey is among the most interesting of the 
records of native life left to us by the early settlers.' It brings 
out forcibly the wa)rward temper of the savage, his sudden changes 
from unreasoning suspicion to hearty friendship, and the mental 
quickness and eagerness for knowledge whicli were so strangely 
united with the ineradicable barbarism of his daily habits. 

The illness of Massasoit, though £ir beyond the skill of the 
Indian doctors, yielded readily to the treatment of Winslow, 
The chief at once showed his gratitude by revealing to his bene- 
factor certain evil designs which his neighbors entertained against 
the English.* 

In Virginia the English had to deal with a single nadve pow«r« 



1 D« RaMcret* viiit it described by Bradford, y. isf' 
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whether as Mend or foe. In New England it was otherwise. 
Besides the Pokanoket Indians nnder the rule of Massasoi^ there 
were at least five other tribes between Fljrmonth Bay and the 
Connecticut It is dear too that Massasoit's own authority was 
but but» probably through that change in the system of chieftain 
ship of which I have spoken elsewhere > This condition of 
things made it difficult for the setUers wholly to avoid hostili^ 
with one tribe or another, while on the other hand it lessened the 
danger of a united attack. The alliance with Massasoit was 
followed by the formal submission of nine sachems within his 
district* The first sign of hostility to the setders came fiom the 
Namgansetts, a tribe on the west side of the bay so named^ 
fiidng the Pokanokets. In January, 1623, thdr chief, Qmonicns^ 
alarmed or eiasperated by the alliance of the English with h» 
enemy Massasoit, sent Bradford a symbolical warning, a bundle 
of arrows^ wrapped in a rattlesnake's skin. The Governor, having 
learnt from his Indian fiiends that the message was meant (0 be 
hostile, replied in kind by sending back the skin stuffed with 
powder and hall His prompt answer apparently awed Gancni- 
cus.* Fortunately for the setders of Hymouth, the territory of 
their fiiend Massasoit lay directly between them and the Narra- 
gansettSL Canonicus did not follow up nor repeat his threat, and 
in the next year his people were trading with the setders for com 
and Ihrs. The men of Plymouth had othor disputes with the 
Indians^ but these rather concerned the outlying English setflen^ 
and will be best dealt with in connection with that part of our subject 
The increase of Plymouth in point of population was slow as 
compared with that of the soudiem colonies. In 1614 It only 
Bxtentioa * hundred and eighty inhabitants.^ By 

of'the 1626 it had increased to three hundred* This paucity 
eotonj. population is explained by the economical and reli- 
gious condition of the colony. In the south there were no limits 
upon territorial extension, and thus there was room for every one 
who had hands with which to till the ground. The large planter 
would gladly find implements, food, and a hut for every laborer 
that would work for him. But in New England the demand for 

I Vtrgima, etc. pp. 13, 14, 398, 399. 

9 Pnncc. p. 196. Window and Bnulfont both mentioo the £Kt but without tpedfyiqg 
the niiiiibw. 
> Winalow in Youns. p. aSx. 
4 Smith's Gtmirml Hutory, p. 947. 
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hired labor was limited by the mnt of capital and the smallness of 
the fiums. The mere fidd-drndgc^ the o£^uring of a great city, 
conld find work on a tobacco plantation, bnt there was no place for 
htm in the economy of New England. The Flymoath emigiant, 
if he had not capital enough to become a yeoman-fiumer, needed 
at least skill enough to become a crafksman or a plowman. The 
increase of New England was therefore necessarily slower than 
that of the' southern plantations. 

Religious exdusiveness worked in the same direction. Though 
no formal test was required for citizenship, we may be sure that 
Plymouth was no place for those who were outside the pale of 
Puritanism. So long as the settlers were yoked with the London 
partners th^ could not be free in their choice of associates. We 
have already seen what trouble might arise from the accession of 
colonists who were wholly alien from the original emigrants, and 
there can be no doubt that a desire to escape from such enforced 
onion hastened the dissolution of the parmership. One of the 
first results of that change was an addition of fresh emigrants from 
Lejden. Thirty-five came out in the May of 1629, followed by 
a smaller body soon after.* It is hardly likely that any persona 
would have wished to settle in Plymouth who would have been 
onacceptable to the Puritan inhabitants, but if any such danger 
existed it was guarded against by a law passed in 1639, requtiing 
that all who became householdeis should first obtain the ajqwoval 
of the Governor and CbundL* 

One incident recorded by Bradford illustrates the restrictions 
whidi the exdusiveness of the ezistsug settlers imposed on the 
increase of the colony. An emigrant ship bound for Virginia 
was driven ashore at Kymouth. A few that "carried themselves 
very orderly" were sufiered to remain. The rest, "being unto- 
ward people," were compdled to seek their original destination. 
The means tyy which their exclusion was enforced is not spedfied, 
but may be filled in with no great effort of imagination.* 

In spite of these checks on extension the increase of trade and 
agriculture brought i^ natural result About 1630 the settlers 
began to occupy the fertile pasture knd, to the north 
qfaSy of Plymouth. * Standish seemingly took a leading part 
in this movement, since the newly occupied ground 

1 Bradfaid, pb 165. He mmMili iKUm in % note in hii lttcr»bqok (p. 7) that tha ■ecooj 
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bore the name of Duxbury. in oomroemomtioii of his Lancashire 
birthplace. Many of the PI}inottth settlers abandoned their 
allotments near the town, and it was iband necessaij to enact 
that all land so deserted should revert to t!i? commonwealth and 
night be re-granted.* Bradford and those in authority looked 
with disfavor on this tendency to spread abroad. We shall fmd 
a like feeling in the neighboring colony of Massachusetts. It 
was natnial enough that the first Plymouth settlers should feel 
peculiar affection for a home surrounded b) such recollections 
and won at such a price. No doubt too, the jealous watchfulness 
of the New England government in this matter was a wholesome 
check upon those temptations to dispersion which a new countiy 
ofien. Yet their dislike to what was only the natural and neces- 
sary growth of the colony shows how little the founders of Ply- 
mouth understood its future destiny. Besides tending to weaken 
the original settlement of Plymouth, the distance of the new 
plantation made it difficult to meet for congregational worship. 
The Governor and Assistants proposed a compromise. They 
would gratify the desire for more extended holdings by allotting 
to iome of the richer residents land at Green Harbor, a little to 
the north of Duxbury, to be farmed by hired ser\^nts.* Thia 
scheme would have dissociated the possession of land from the 
use and occupation of it, and thus, by its tendency to divide the 
community into large landed proprietors and hired laborers, 
would have changed the whole character of the settlement The 
remedy soon proved worse than the evil. The occupants of the 
lands at Green Harbor ceased to have any political or religious 
connection with Plymouth.* Accordingly, ^the Governor and 
Assistants reluctantly gave way, and Duzbuiy was constituted a 
township with a church. < At the same time the supremaqr of 
the old settlement was asserted by a resolution that the gov- 
ernment should be ''tied" to Plymouth, and that the Governor 
should be required to live there.* The old anxiety for union 
soon reappeared, and in 1636 a proposal was made to build a 
place of worship which should serve as a meeting-point for the 
two townships.* Besides the practical inconvenience of such a 
scheme, it could not have failed to be repugnant to the patriotism 

1 KecoriU. vol. xi p i6 t Bradford, p. 19a. i Bradford, a* »boi c 

* The admiasion of Duxbury to iJic full riKfus of a township is rc-orded in 1*^-7 (Rrrr>rd«, 
vol. i. p. 6a). But ia the previous year a cotwuble was appuinted for Duxbury, «o that it » 
dev that It poMened MrttJn MpumM ililitt. 

• Rceetdi^ voL L p. jfi, t A p. 41. 
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of Plymouth, and, as might have been expected, it fell to the 
ground. The process of extension was soon carried farther, and 
a third township came into being at Scituate, some ten miles 
beyond DozboiyJ It is worth notice that both these settlements 
were near to the coast, and both to the north of Pl3rmonth. 
Thos the tendency of die colony to become a seafaring as well as' 
an agricnltnral community was confirmed. At the sune time it 
was bionght into close connection with Massachosetls, and the 
need for some kind of union was increased. 

The growth of these new townships gave an impalse to the 
political life of the colony. So long as Plymoath was the only 
s stem or ^^^^^ constitutional madiineiy of a simple lund 
sufficed. The power of making laws was vested in the 
tatkm. ^oie Assembly of the freemen. The judicial and 
czecntive body, called the Court, consisted of the Governor and 
seven Assistants elected by the Assembly* This Court admitted 
freemen and granted land, and in conjunction with a juty tried 
dvil and criminal case&' The addition of Scituate and Duzbuiy 
made some system of delegation a necessity. Complete repre- 
sentative government did not, however, come at once. In 1636 
eight Deputies me^ four from Plymouth and two from each of 
the other colonies, and in conjunction with the Court revised and 
codified the laws.* ' These delegates, however, were only ap- 
pointed for the special business in hand, and, as it would seem, 
. without any definite intention of continuing the system of repre^ 
sentation. They confirmed the existing distribution of power 
between the Council and the General Assembly. The code 
which they produced was moderate and sensible in its tone, and 
showed no marked trace of Puritanism either in moial austeriQr, 
or in giving any special prominence to offences against religion. 

The selection of Deputies was only intended as a temporary 
measure for a special purpose. But in November, 1636, another 
step was taken in the direction of a representative system^ The 
frinctions of the Genera) Assembly were divided. The meetings 
fat legislation were to be kept distinct from those for electing the 



iTb* date at winch Sdtwi* wm fbmuHy admltwd to the riibt* of * vamtM^ b not 
recorded But it is described at fttoim to 1^ (Recordi, voL i p. 44), ud b hailajCOMtllMe 
u the laine time as Doxbury. 

tTlMeofiMlmtionalpowertflftlMCMirtartflnlfBnnally declared b 1636 (Records. voL 
sip^ts). Bat there is every roMS 10 bdim that thaamagtiaaitdcKiibedc^^ 
the time of the first settlemtBC 

• Records, v<ul. xi. p. 6. 
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Governor and Assistants. At the former the whole body of free- 
men were to attend as before; at the latter proxies were to be 
allowed.' Hie need for this change was illustrated by the fact 
that two years later sixteen freemen were fined for absenting 
themselves from the Assemblv.* 

In 1638 the system of representation was definitely introduced, 
and the fiinctions of the legislative Assembly of freemen were \ir- 
tually transferred to Def)iitifs Plymouth returned four, each of 
the other towns two. it wuuld seem as if this change was accom- 
panied by an extension of the franchise. Hitherto only freemen 
had been allowed to appear at the General Assembly. Hence- 
forth it Nvas enacted that, while the representatives themselves 
must be freemen, all the householders without qualifications 
should have a vote in their clecii^m.' Apparently tlie new s}>iem 
did not formally supersede the uid. The primar)' Assembly still 
seems to have remained in iheor)' the supreme legislative body.* 
In practice, the advantages of representation asserted themselves, 
and the more cumbrous system fell into disuse. 

We may profitably compare this change with the like process in 
Maryland. There, too, a primary Assembly was superseded by a 
system of representotion, and there was a period of transition 
durim,^ which the two were in the same measure combined. But 
the superior political intelligence and constructive power of the 
New Englander is manifest throughout the process. At Plymouth 
the change was effected easily, indeed, almost spontaneously, and 
completely, with none of those compromises which accompanied 
it in Mar>'land. 

The dissolution of the partnership left the settlers immediately 
dependent on the council for New England. It was doubtful 
Th«iMw J^ow Plymouth colonists could claim any rights 

pataot. under the patent of 1621, and, except for that, they 
were mere squatters with no legal title to the territory which they 
occupied. In March, 1629, Bradford received an alarming letter 
firom Shirley, one of the London adventurers, who still took, an 
interest in the Company. It warned him that Gorges, though 
avowedly friendly to the colonists, wished in reality to withhold 

1 The clause allevlBC fnadoi il to ^ RaCOnli (vol xi p. 80). As nothing is said limiting 
or alterin? th^ powM«flk«ftaanlCo«W«*M«^ I Uudc» jaitifi«l ia nippoiiiig that thcf 
wer« left mUcL 

• Rceofdi, voL L p. to*. * lb vol. «Lp. 91* 

4 It rxprc^.'^ly ord<;red in the .ict which provided for Dcpnties that the general CoWt 
■bouM rctervc tiie power of rerbing aod repealing those proceedings. 
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from them all security of tenure.* At least one agency was sent 
to England, but with no effect" At length, in January, 1630, 
the desired instrument was obtained.* The patent granted by the 
New England Council gave to Bradford and his associates all the 
land bounded by the Cohasset river on the north, the Narragansett 
river in the south, and the territory of Pokanoket to the west. In 
addition to this the patent set forth that the colonists had no suit- 
able place for trade and fishing, and to that end granted them a 
tract of land extending fifteen miles in breadth on each bank of 
the Kennebec. It also gave power of legislation, subject to the 
usual reservation in favor of the laws of England, and to a special 
limitation in favor of any form of government established by the 
Council. The latter condition greatly lessened the value of the 
grant, since Gorges might at any time carry out his scheme for 
establishing a general government over the whole of New Eng- 
land, and thereby sweep away the constitution of Plymouth 
at one stroke. The patent also granted a monopoly of trade 
with the Indians within the limits assigned, and empowered 
the settlers to defend this and their other rights by force of arms. 

This patent gave the settlers secure possession of their land, 
but it did not go farther. It did not guard them against legisla- 
tive interference by the Council or by the Crown. The latter was 
probably the more real danger. The King's proclamation, issued 
in May, 1625, referred specially to Virginia.* But it also set forth 
that New England formed part of the King's empire, and it might 
be supposed to foreshadow a comprehensive system of control by 
the Crown.* Dreading such danger, .the settlers bestirred them- 
selves to get a charter from the King. Like every form of court 
favor in that day, it could only be procured through venal officials, 
and the Plymouth settlers were but scantily supplied with the 
means of corruption. Nevertheless, the negotiation seemed for a 
while in a fair way to succeed. Difficulties, however, arose, 
partly from the dishonesty or incompetence of Allerton, partly, it 
was thought, from the unworthy jealousy felt by the newly formed 
Company of Massachusetts.' No charter was obtained, and tiie 



1 Shirley to Bradford, Mau. Uitt., ut lerie^ toL UL 71. 
t Bradford, p. 166. 

t The instrument it Hi Haard. vol. L SgSi 

< Colcw'it! Piif-trt, May 13. 

• Letter frum Wiiitc lu Bradford in Bradford's letter-book, p. 43. 
•SUrkj t» Bndford. letter-boelF» pb 73* In ^* tune letttr ShMljr «!• that**! 
Mks aHMi be «iMHi«d with the sflvw, ttfty, iIm foldcD key.** 
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legislative independence of Plymouth was left to depend on the 
precarious good-will of the sovereigii. 

Meanwhile the task of colonization was beinc: earned on along, 
the shores of New England, feebly and imperfectly indeed, by 
W««too*« othcri besides thase of Plymouth. One attempt was 
«enl«B«at. xn-^dit^ by that Thomas Weston who had played so base 
a pj.fl alike towards the scttlens and towards his commercial part- 
ners. In 1622 he severed his connection with the London mer- 
chants, and scni uut. on his own account seventy men, who settled 
on the south side of Massachusetts Bay. some twenty five miles by 
land from Plymouth.' Our knowledge of tlieir doings is mainly 
derived from Bradford, who is necessarily an unfavorable wiiness. 
An independent settleineiu under a man like We.ston could not 
but be a source of uneasiness to the Plymouth colonists. They 
might well dread alike eilher its success or its failure. In the 
former case it would l)e a dangerous commercial rival. In the 
latter it might cntanL^le ihcm m difficulties with the natives or 
ini^^lit become a (irain on the resources of tiie colony. Thus 
Bradford's account could hardly fail to be tinged with animosity. 
Vet wc may safely acquit him of aiiytliinr?^ like calumnious inven- 
tion. He draws a vivid picture of the thrift! e^sncss and folly of 
Weston's settlers, in language which reminds us of the worst days 
of the colony at Jamestown. On their first arrival the new-comers 
were qiuuicich at Pl\ mouth, while their leaders were choosing a 
place for their settlement At the ver)' outset they showed their 
folly and dishonesty, lessening the scanty supply of food by plun- 
dering ilie green corn in the night Their departure to Wessa- 
gussctt did not put a stop to their indolence and improvidence. 
Only the earnest remonstrances of the Plymouth govci nment with- 
held the overseer, Saunders, from robhin ? the natives of their grain, 
an act which would have expo.sc 1 evcr\ i.nglish settler in the coun- 
try to the risk of massacre. Restrained Irc-m this, Weston's settlers 
were brouglit to tlie most abject straits. Some pilfered from liie 
Indians; some sold Lhcir clothes to tlicm, others even made them- 
selves over as slaves to the .savages. There is indeed far more of 
contempt than pity in Bratlford's tone, when he tells of one who 
was so weak that in searching for shellfish he stuck fast in the mud 
and died, while others, alter gathering clauis and ground nuts, 
could not guard their wretched stores from the natives. 

1 For Weston's colooy aoe BradCndr pp. SoaMdiaic ftin OMy be temt 

from Gorges. 
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Weston's aettlen, who are described as "lusty men," had at 
%heir first coming sooffied at the poverty and weakness of the Ply- 
mouth settlers. They soon found themselves dependent for very 
life on the men whom they had despised. In the summer of 
1633 the settlers at Plymouth were able at once to befriend these 
evil neighbors and to be rid of them. A message came from 
Massaaoit warning the government of Plymouth that a widespread 
conspiracy had been formed to cut off Weston's plantation, and 
that the danger would probabl)- extend to all the English settlers. 
The tribes that were found for this purpose extended»we are told, 
from Agawam, in the north, to the island of Capau'ack, or, as it 
was called at a later dav, Martha's Vinevard, in the south.* 

Such a preparation for the destruction of two small settlements, 
both weakened by poverty and sickness, shows how deeply the 
resources of the white man had struck terror into the savage. 
Stan dish at once dispatched with a party of armed men to 
•eize the ringleaders among the natives, especially one Wituwamat, 
who was thought to be at the bottom of the conspiracy. The 
language and demeanor of the Indians when Standish arrived 
justified his suspicions. But before they could proceed from in- 
tuits to actual attack Standish struck the first blow. Two of the 
wvageswere killed and the rest dispersed. When the news of 
this, the first encounter of the settlers with the natives, reached 
the brethren in Holland, the kindly temper of Robinson broke 
oat in the pathetic lament, "How happy a thing had it been if 
yon had converted some before you killed any!"' He might 
have been oonsoled by hearing that Standish, with humanity which 
unhappily was not always followed, was careful to do no hurt to 
the Indian women. 

Having relieved Weston's settlers from the threatened danger, 
Standish gave them a sufficient supply of com to enable those 
who wished to sail northward and get a homeward passage in 
fishing vessels. A few followed their deliverer, and were suffered 
to join themselves to Plymouth.* 

Scarcely had his colony been dispersed when Weston himself 
arrived in America. We may pardon the Puritan chronicler if he 
shows some satisfaction in telling how miserably Weston wandered 
about the country, and at length, after losing his goods by ship- 
wreck, arrived at Plymouth in clothes borrowed from a charitable 

\ Wtadoir b Yotnt* SBS- * BradM. p. 114. 

% StandUi** •Jtp«dliiaii ii leld by Windewi Yaoof » pp^ 330-34*$ Bmdford, p. 94. 
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squatter at Piscataqna. The foigiving kindness of the Plymoath 
settlers fiimi^li d Weston with % supply of beaver as a stock 
for trade. After this, we are told, he boasted with almost 
incredible baseness that the settlers had thereby put themselves 
in his power, since they had no light to dispose of the common 
goods. » 

While a small and obscure band of persecated fugitives were 
thus laying the foundation of a prosperous commonwealth, the 
Th c n ^^^"^^^ England, strong in court favor and 

cii for New in the support of rich noblemen, could hardly be 
England, qulckened into any show of activity by all the persever- 
ance and energy of Goiges. The recoids of tfie Council firom 
May, 1 66s, are extant, and show that, while little actually was 
done, elaborate schemes of colonization were entertairfed. While 
extensive and often selfcontradictoiy grants of land were made to 
private adventurers, a territoiy of forty sqoare miles was reserved 
ibr a public plantation and a site chosen for a city. Some of the 
entries show that a scheme was entertained for a plantation not 
unlike that which afterwards came into being In Carolina, but 
wholly unfitted for the climate and natural conditions of New 
England. Save six merchants, none were to be admitted to the 
Company but "persons of honor or gentlemen of blood."* At 
the same time poor children " not yet tainted with any villany " 
were to be sent out This was to be done by arrangement with 
the Lord Mayor, and it was also proposed that the Lords- 
Lieutenant of the various shires should assist in exporting need>' 
penons as settlers. By these means a colony was to be formed, 
consisting of "gentlemen to bear anns and attend upon the 
Governor, husbandmen, and handicraftsmen." 

Practically, however, the Cbuncil contented itself with main-^ 
taining its monopoly of trade and fishing. In November, i6as, its 
authority in this matter was strengthened by a ro)'al proclamation 
forbidding all persons to ttade on the coast of New ^sgland or to 
have any dealings with the natives without license from the Conn* 
dl.* At the same time Frauds West, better known in connection 
with Virginia, was sent out with a commission as admiral, or, in 
plainer language, as agent for the Company, to enforce the mono- 
poly against fishermen and independent traders. In a few months 

1 Bradford, p. 95. 

a All these proposals are r«0Qcded b tlw Wntm of dm CovcA fiMr Nmr Itasliiirti ift 

CtUnia f'!f>!-rs. May 31, i6»2. 
I Coicmai i 'aptrt^ 1,63a, Nov. 6. 
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West returned, unable to cope with his lawless opponents." \lh 
place was filled in the autumn of 1623, by Gorp:es' son R )heri, 
who had just come back from ser\'ing the Venetian republic in 
its war with Austria,* He was sent out with a commission as 
Governor-general of the Company's territory. He was to be as- 
sisted by two persons appointed by the Council in England, by 
any others that he himself chose to nominate, and by the Governor 
of Plymouth for the time being.* The latter clause is of con- 
siderable importance, since it shows that the Council in Eng-land 
^^'as willinp: to accept and rec()L':nize the Puritan settlement, and 
raises a presumption in their favor in those cases where they 
interfered with private and unauthorized traders. At the same time 
Robert Gorges held a patent for a territory of ten miles along the 
c<:^st and thirty inland, granted in recompense for his father's 
exertions, to be held bv a feudal tenure of armed service.* Thus 
Gorges was to be at once the territorial propnetor of a private 
plantation and the representative of the authority of the Council. 
The former part of the scheme came to nothing. As Governor 
his chief proceeding wa? to call Weston to account for his mis- 
deer!?. Besides his misconduct towards the Plymouth settlers, 
Weston had cheated the Council by obtaining a license to export 
cannon for purpose of defence and then selling them.* His 
offence was aggravated by his insolence to Gorges.* Weston 
would have been punished by the seizure and forfeiture of his 
ship but for the intercession of Bradford, who explained to Gorges 
that the ir)ss would fall, not on Weston, but on those to whom he 
was responsible for the vessel, and whom, as it would seem, he 
had already defrauded.^ 

This assertion of authority by the Council was iollowed by the 
attack in the House of Commons, which so far succeeded as to 
have placed the patent on Uic list of grievances to be submitted 
to the Crown.* Although this came to nothing, and the formal 
authority of the Council was 111 no way curtailed, yet the pra,clicai 
result was to discourage subscribers, and d.unp the ardor of the 
leading men. Robert Gorges, disheartened by his want ol success 
and by the news from England, IciL his plantation.® Amunc; those 
who suyed behind was a scholarly clergyman, William iMorreU, 
who embodied his recollections of the country ui some iairly 



1 Miauto of Council BnuUbrd. p. 100. 

• Btaiilbrd. pi. 104. 

!5 rr.idford, p. 105. tilk 

• Sec BboTC, p. 58. 



S Gorges, p. 74. 

4 CflmM A/rrr, Dee. 30^ tCat. 

T /if. p. 

t Bradford, p. 107; Ow^vt, p. 74. 
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graceful, if oommonplace verses, which by their smoodiness con- 
trast curiously with the harsh efforts of the Puritan muse; * 

Durirrg the next five yean several small independent settlements 
came into existence along the coast of New England. One of 

woiiaston s ^^^^6 descrvcs more than a passing notice, since it 
•etuement.« fujnished the early history of New England with a 
singular and somewhat picturesque episode^ and also incidentally 
throws light on the social condition of Virginia. Tn 1625 a Cap- 
tain Wollaston, acting as head of a partnership, established a 
private plantation in Massachusetts Bay, a little to the north of 
the site occupied by Weston. The settlers seem to have been 
mainly indented servants. Wollaston quickly found that this 
system of industry was ill suited to the country. He broke up 
his plantation, transported the chief part of his servants to Vir- 
ginia, and there sold them. The rest were left in charge of a 
deputy, who soon received orders from Wollaston to send some 
more of the servants to Virginia, and keep the rest on the plan-"* 
tation. Among WoUaston's partners was one Thomas Morton, 
a London attorney by profession, and in character a quick-witted, 
profligate adventurer, with a smattering of classical learning. He 
now persuaded the laborers who still remained on the plantation 
that it would be better to stay with him as independent settlers 
than to be transported and sold in Virginia. Accordingly, they 
drove out WoUaston's accent, rrnnmed the plantation Mcrrymount. 
and changed it into a sort of trading station, whe; e they dealt 
with the Indians, taught them to shoot game, and suj^ported 
themselves in idle revelry on the proceeds. It is hardly needful 
to say that to the Plymouth Puritans the presence of such neigh- 
bors was an intolerable abonun \tion. Happily, our knowledge 
of Morton's misdeeds nt this time and afterwards is not derived 
exclusively from his enemies. He himself published a full ac- 
count of his own conduct, written with that pedantic humor and 
cumbrous display of learnmg mto which the ornate and versatile 
scholarship of the Elizabethan age so easily passed. Morton 
besj)atters his Puritan enemies with abuse, some, it may be. we! I 
deserved, but makes no attempt to clear himself uf the charges 
brought agninst him. The contrast between the two types of 
charrutL-r, Uic iculy, unscrupulous, prulligatc adventurer, and 

I Morrcll wrote both a Latin aiid an ErnlLvh version of "his poem. They are tn tii« 
IfAasacbasetts Htstonotl Society's Publications, ist »eriea, voL I. p. ta6. 
tThe whok of ihik bwiucM a mM bf Bradford, pp. 159-167. 
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the Puritan id wbom thrifty tastes and religbas disdpltne woiked 
together, is a ^miliar one in fiction. It never stood ont more 
forcibly on the stage than it did here in the real life of New England. 

Just as the dealings of Weston with the Indians had made his 
plantati<m a serious source of danger, so was it now with Meny- 
Dcstruc. mount Nor was this all. It also served as a refuge 
il^' for discontented servants. The evil was not confined 
taooikt, to Plymouth. There were now various small settle- 
ments, ''scattering beginnings/' as Bradford calls them, > along 
the coast of the bay. To them the Indians were even more 
formidable than to Uie compact and well-armed colony of Ply- 
mouth. They may not have shared the abhorrence which the 
Paritans felt for a community which called itself Menymount, 
where people "frisked like fitiries, or rather furies," round a 
maypole, aoid where ten pounds' worth of strong liquor had been 
drunk in one morning.* But a settlement which served as a 
magasine and school of musketiy for the Indians was a danger to 
every fishennan or trader in the bay. Accordingly, in the sum* 
mer of 1628 Mortoi\ was warned to abandon his evil courses. 
He disregarded the warning, and thereupon an armed party, 
raised by the various plantations and headed by Standish, msiched 
against Menymount* They found Morton ready with firearms 
and barred doors. He seems, however, to have confined himself 
to a show of resistance, and was seized, brought to Plymouth, 
and thence sent to England in the custody of Oldham, now, as 
it would seem, reconciled to the settlers. < The Coundl for New 
England, with a lenity which the Plymouth chronicler naturally 
condemns, soon suffered Morton to return. Standish, or those 
by whose orders he acted, cannot be charged with undue severity, 
since they contented themselves with removing Morton and suf- 
fered his riotous followers to remain, and at a later day to become 
a fresh source of trouble. 

The experience of the phmtations attempted by Weston, Goiges, 
and Wollaston carried two lessons with it It showed that the 
system of industry which was succeeding in Viiginia was ill 
adapted to the soil and climate of New EngUmd. In the 
noitbera colony the husbandman could by hard labor wring from 
the soil subsistence for himself and his household. The profits 
of industry left no maigin to support a class who enjoyed leisure 

1 Bradford, p. 107. i lb. p. 159. 

• finuUbnl^lelier.lMOli,p.C». « BfeMllbnl. 9. stfa, 
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All beyond mere subsistence had to be got by some trade which 
required personal activity and intelligence. 

Such episodes as the miscondact of Weston's settlers and of 
Morton, also showed the necessity for some nniform and compre- 
hensive system of control. Without it every plantation along the 
coast of New England might be placed at the mercy of the Indians 
by the folly or greed of one unscrupulons trader. Morton was 
not the only offender of this kind. Bradford complains that the 
English fishermen sold arms and ammunition to the natives^ so 
that the sight of a gun was no longer, as it had once been, a terror 
to them.* The royal proclamation of 1 6a a against irr^lar trade 
may have been intended for the special benefit of Goiges and his 
associate^ but Bradford equally welcomes it as a boon to Fljr- 
mouth** It would even seem from his complaints that c^tein 
settlers at Pemaquid sold guns and powder to the Frendi, which 
' ultimately found their way to the natives.* 

It might be urged, as it was by the opponoits of the Plymouth 

• Council in Parliament, that a great national industry like fishing 
'ought not to be pkced under the control of a small band of 

4 court fifvoritea But if there was an error it ]ay» not in the 
' existence of the authority, but in the fiict that it was misplaced 
and exercised with feeble purpose and for selfish aim& 

Meanwhile the settiements which afterwards grew into Maine 
and New Hampshire were being formed near the mouth of the 
M«vehcK'« Piscataqna. These will behest dealt with as a separate 
••tUMMikt. part of our subject Moreover, a few scattered settieia 
had established themselves in Massachusetts Bay. Of these by &r 
the most important was Samuel Maverick. A New England 
writer of a later day described him as "strong for the lordly preU 
atical power," and when circumstances placed him under the 
' dominion of the Massadiusetts government his principles kept 
* him outside the pale of citiaenship, and more than once brought 
him into conflict widi public authority and opinion. But though 
. Maverick can have had little sympatiiy with the inhabitants of 

* Plymouth, his settlement was not without its value to them. He 
appears, from his own account, to have formed a private pUntap 
tion with his own dependoits.^ The site of it seems to have been 
a few miles due north* of what was afterwards Charlestown. 
It was palisadoed and defended with cannon, and, if we may 

I Bradford, p. zsB. s /i. s li. p. nto. 
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believe Maverick himself, the terror which it struck into the natives 
bad a large share in keeping them from any attack on the English, 
Another settlement of the same kind was formed at the mouth 
of the Pitcataqua, by a company of three Plymouth merchants. 

They, too, Maverick tells us, "were a terror to the 

Plantation _ ,/ ' , ■ • , t 

atPisca- Indians, who were at that t;me msultmg: over the poor, 



weak, and unfurnished planters at Plymouth. ' Besides 
checking the Indians the settlers at Piscataqua did gi)od ser\ tee to 
Plymonth in contributing to the cost of the expedition against 
Morton.' Bradford also tells us how the manager of the planta- 
tion, David Thompson, formed a temporary partnership with the 
Plymouth settlers in the Indian trade.' Within five or six years 
of his settlement at Piscataqua Thomj^n left the service of his 
employers, and set up. a.s it would seem, a private settlement 
on an island m Massachusetts Bav. 

The list of those who bore a share in the overthrow of Merry- 
mount shows the existence of six other separate settlements. Of . . 
wiftf^^ these one, occupied by William Blackstone, was on • \ 



the site of Boston, and was vacated by the owner in 
favor of the Massachusetts Company. Tradition ascribes to 
Blackstone the saying that, having come from England to esca[)e 
the lord bishops, he would not submit to the lord brethren. < 
Whether this story is true or not, it is at least significant of the po- 
sition of these independent settlers. We may be sure that, if they 
had any sympathy with Puritanism, they would nut have remained 
exposed to the risks and discomforts of isolation. As time went on, 
and as New England became a settled country, their position 
became untenable. Of the outlying plantations, those north of the 
Merrimac formed the germ of Maine and New Hampshire, those 
south were s>^*allowed up by the Puritan colony of Massachusetts. 

1 Deteriftiom New Englaiul, p. za Chriaopher L«veit, in his Voyage t« New England, 
aay* that be fpent a mootb " at Pannaway, wbero ooe Mr. Tomsoo hath made a plantation." 
Mr. Dcaoe, in Ih* FrtemHmgt efth* Mmumeknwlh Hittwrlemt Society /tr 1876 {p. 69). rag- 
gests that "Pannaway" may be a misprint for Piacataqna, or a clerical error made by 
Lerett himself in copying his journal. The last theory seems to me to be a very probable 
cioe. Lerett Tiu'ted New England in 1623. His own doings there wQl coma before as later, 
iaiBlDCf*>toftbe«irlyhi^iryorNcwHaii^Mra. Windov, ako vilitaf fai s6a4« refm 
to Thompson's settlement at Piscataqua (Young, p. 350). 

t See of contributors in Bradford's letter-book, p^&j. ' ' 

• Bradford, p. 141. 

4 This speech cf riack«;tone v, quoted by Mf. Young [Ckrcfticlrs 9/ Mastachnsftis, 
f. 170), on the authority of Cotton Mather. I have not been able to fi.id the original refer- 
coee ia that «ril«r. I find the words ascribed to Blaelutone in a tract entitled An Account 

ef Pnrridrnce published in the MasT-'.ch-urrft; s/{,f,^^y„f C.^f!'rt:cn, and vrits, vol. iJL pi*. 
b66« and aachbcd to Stepben Hopkins, governor U RUode lUaad from 1757 to 1766. 

6 
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CHAPTER IIL 
TBS SSTTLBHSMT OF MASSACHUSSRSJ 

In the last chapter I spoke of various scattered planlatKnis whicb 
•piaiig op in the ncighboxiiood of Flymondi between i6ao and 



I Nearly «I1 the writing*; which bear on the e-xr!y hiT'ory of MasMchusetts have h?-n 
CTlhnt*ii by Mr. Young in a volame called CkrvmeUs ^ M^tt a xkmutit , a companion to 
that for PlyiBoadw lo whkh I ham already Mfimad. Hm book ooariM of lenan frtridi 
pM*ed between leading metnben of the Ma<KachusettB Company, the records of the Com- 
pany, »o far at they are extaat, one or two pampbkta, aad « km-i of chrookie entitled Ricifrd* 
ff0k»rln§amnt tidna fa tfia y«ar 1664 froai tha lewa aicUvv. TIm vaoorda of dM Cooio 

p.iny are also published in the third volume of the Arektlglegia Amrr:'r.jr:j . with a vcrv 

full introduction by Mr. Haven, containinK biographical noticat of all the membera of the 
Coflspany. Tha faeorda of ISm colony do«« to i<S8o hmrti baan eeOactad and adiiad in a 

very complete form by Mr. ShtiritcfT. Of the chronicles and biographies from which ovir 
knowledge of New £nglaod hittory it to largely drawn I thail have occasion to tpcak ia my 
UOKL By (*r the moat valoiMe of them it Wiaihrop*« HUtory Sew Emgimmd, It It ohk 
into the form of a diary or chronicle. This work, like Bradford'5 Hisiory of Piymontk, 
remained in manuscript for many yean. In 1790 it was prated at Hartford. A new 
adMon. wfdi very valnabla biographical sotea, waa poblkhad by Mr. Savage in itas> Thii 
was re-edited, with farther additions, in 1853. It is to this edition that \ refer. A life of 
Wintfafopk by Mi deacendant. Mr. Robert C. Winihra|i^ appeared in 1869. In addition u> 
Ittltlarary merit and eoniplcvOtti acctiracy it bat valna ai containing several of Wbidwop^i 
letters and manuscripts hitherto unpublished. 

Of the early New England writers two deserve special notice. One is William Wood, the 
author of New Eng-land' t /V<^//Vi t. published in 1634. The writer was evidently an ardent 
baHavar ta eolottixatioo and keenly interested in America. But it is also deai^^hat he hnd 
no sprcial sympathy with the founders of Massachosetts. either 00 religimts or political 
grouadii. book caiiuoi be better described than in the words of the title-page, A /raw. 
lively, and exferimemiai dncrtpHtm ^ thmt piari 4ff America camm^y caUeJ AVw Siig^ 
land, fvf>: as if ^frtrtrfr tn "wr ffrw ctrme F.n^lt^h planfers and t ^ ihr .Vrf native mk,rh'(mnts, 
Mr. Young hus cmuodicu a pun uf Uiu Lauk lu hi& cuUccuob. i hc whole has been rqtul>a 
llalMd by the Prince Society, with a »bort preface by Mr. Charlea Deane. 

The other k that singular work. Th<- \Vo» ier iv yrking Prin-'iimrf f>f Slttffs SaT'ci^r th 
New Ungiand. This was publt&hea anonymou^y, but the auihcmthtp has been univenaily 
aaeribed t» Captain Edward |obition. of Wobnm, ia Mamcboaattik b «w«%taaay prloted 
in I.ondon in 1654, with the <ircAnd title of A Hit'ery f>f Nm England f^om the EmgHth 
I'lanting in the yeere itt-xt until the yeere 165*. Five years later it waa thaaaelcsBly pirated 
and poiblkhed wkhout acknnwladg<iieiit by Fetdiaande GergMi gnmdaon of Slfr Ferdiiaado» 

In a collection of pamphlets entitled Amrr'c.i Paint fd to the L!/r. Since then it h i<; been 
raprinted twice, firstly in the second series of the Mas*mckutttU HitttriaU Societj^t CMee* 
Um, and iInb widi a vary caralbl and dabetate pfcfiwe bf Hr. W. F. AmI*. Mr. PooW 
baiigene vary fallyiatoAai|n wartnnsnrfcfagoQt of the amdiorship of this book. lahaltbav* 
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THE DORCHESTER ADVENTURERS, 



163a • In addition to tiiose mentioned, tiiere was one destined 
to liave a £ir more lasting inflnence, and to serve in some mess* 
?MU?Ad ^ ^ ^® foundation on which the greatest of the 
venturersa' Puritan colonies was built 

In 1623 a smal] private company of merdiants, all or most ot 
them inhabitants of Dorchester, who had been accustomed to 
>end fishing vessels every year to, the^«>as ^ near th e Kennebec, 
bethought them of establishing a permanent station to help them 
in loading their vessels and in getting supplies for the crews. 
There ^^'as something of a spiritual purpose in the undertaking 
at ihe outset, since one of the objects was to maintain a minister 
for the fishermen along the coast, whQ.during their stay there were 
wholly without religious teaching. 

In 1623 the partners sent out a ship of fifty tons. By some 
mishap she wns delayed in s^iilinsr. and did not reach the coast 
t:ll SIX weeks after uie upcning of the regular fishing 
•tation at s<j<ison. The master, thinking probably that it was too 
Caps Ana. begin, luined south wards, and, finding the 

fisbnng in Massachusetts Bay good^ landed fourteen men to form 
a settlement at Cape Ann. 

The territory thus occupied ^'as subject to a complicated tenure. 
Originally granted by the Plymouth council to the Earl of Shef- 
field, it had been by him assigned to some of the Plyniouth 
ad. venturers, who in turn had admitted the Dorchester merchants, 
either as tenants or in some kind of partnership." It is not easy to 

more to »ay of it whea 1 cone to deal with the lueraturc of New Eoglaad. Both Wood aod 
JoboMB are very fully ofdcbcd by Mr. Tyler ni hb Mttory ^ Amtrkmm Utmrmimrt, 

The fourth and fifth series of the MMtackusettt Hittprical S^tty's CaUectifin contain a 
muaber of letters written by or to leading men in Mew £agland during tbe aeveateeaUl 
ceslary. These are « aiae valaable Inftmaaliott. 

Of later atrthocfaies tbe prindpel b Hntchinton's HittMy ^Mmmtkusttti. The writer 

was I, tcutcnant- Governor of Massachusetts from 175S to 1771, and Governor from 1771. In 
1774 he was virtually superseded by General Gage, and never after exercised any auUiority in 
the coleiiy. In 1764 he published a UMOry «f the colony from its foundation. His work it 
^car anri nr;hcKlicaI, and he had access to many valuable documents. Hobbard's History 
^ AVw EitglAmd is seldom more than a reproduction of Winthr(q> aod Morton. Here and 
there it prMcrew velaeble eaepi of bfemetioB, ptolMtaly derived freet Ceaent. who 
perionally known to Hubbard. The book remained in tnanu^cript till t?i5, when it was 
printed as the fifth and sixth voltimea of the second senes of the ifattachuttttt Hittaricat 
firffrrffrir- 

1 The doings of the Dorchnter Adventurers are related in Jehn WUleli JUMHEm 
^tkt Occtui»n ^ tk* Planting ^tkis GrUny (Young. M. C.|. 

• The original grant of Cape Ann by Lord Shefidd te CadnHUi Md Wbiloir, ei repre* 
•nttatives of the Plymouth colonists, is still extant, and has been printed in America with e 
preface by Mr. Wingate Thornton (Palfrey, vol. i. p. aaa). Smith {Gm. Wd. p. 703) says. 
" At Cape Aim there is a planUtioo beginning by the Dorcheitcr mea whidt they hold 
ef ikoM of New Plymoth, who «1» hy then heve tit up ■ fi^a^ work.** Bradford, 
pp. i6e^ i68b 
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make out the exact fclationahip between the parties; but we can at 
least see tbat each had an interest in the fisheries at Cape Ann, and 
that the anangement was wnsatis&ctory to the men of Flymoath. 
In x6a5 a dispute arose over a fishing stsge, bnih hj the P^- 
month settlers, and used in their absence' bj a certain Hewesi 
who was acting for the Dorchester partners. Standish was sent 
in behalf of Plymouth to protest against this intrusion. The rival 
claimants would have come to blows if it had not been for the 
good offices of Roger Conant, an independent setder, who had 
at one time lived at Plymouth, but had withdrawn "out of dislike 
of their principles of rigid sepanttion.'' He succeeded in anang- 
ing a compromise by inducing Hewes and his party to buQd a 
freah stage.* About the same time Conant was appointed by the 
Dorchester partners as their manager. Lyford was associated 
with him as minister of the settlement, and Oldham was invited 
to join them as trading agent, but preferred to be independentt 
Hie silence of the Plymouth cfaroniclerB may be laken as evidence 
of the good character of Conant, but, the presence of Lyford and 
and Oldham could not fidl to beget unfiiendly relations between 
Plymouth and the new settlement 

In l6s6, after three years' trial, the Dordiester adventurers 
came to the conclusion that their settlement was an unprofitable 
undertaking. The partnership was dissolved, and the shipping 
and stock-in-trade sold Most of the settlers returned, and Co- 
nant was left with die cattle and with three servants whom he with 
difficulty persuaded to 8lay« Since the fishery was abandoned 
there was no motive for remaining on the exposed promontory of 
Cape Ann. Accordingly, Conant withdrew south to the saier 
harborage of Naumkeag; or, as it was soon afterwards named, 
Salem.* 

The Dorchester adventurers had abandoned their undertaking 
as unprofitable. One of them, however, saw in the veiy fiulure 
the opportunity for a scheme of colonization fiur more important 



1 This is tnid by Hubbard (p. tit). His point of view is peculiar. " Captain St-mdish," 
he layt, " had been a soldier in the Low Countries and had never entered the school of our 
Savieor Chritt, or of John Boptiit, Hii harWager. or. If he wu ev«r tlicra, had forgot 
his first lessons, to offer violence to no man, and to part with iV.r rln-ik rather than needte«ly 
eootend for the coat, though talcco away withotU order." Massachusetts showed but Uttlo 
rcipeet fbrdMA la Im doaliap fritti te iidi|[hbg««ilhoa^ them ampi* 

opportunities for practistag tt tfMBMdVMt 
S Hobbard, p. 107. 

tCooaaifkiMeMdhiiiaraloldbf Bnbhardfpp. Z07, X08. gbrawMahgof S ala w ,M» 
YoMtfiT. C.p.a3. 
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WBiT&'S SCMSMES, 



than that which his partners had originally designed. The first 
project of the commonwealth of Massachusetts has been com- 
john nionly ascnbed to John White, the Puritan rector of 

jSt^rtMltiii ^O'"^^'^^^^* There is yet e\tant a pamphlet on the 
subject ascribed to him. From this, taken in conjunc- 
in*o with two works of similar character written about the same 
time, we may form a clear idea ol the schemes entertained by the 
founders of Massachusetts and of the hopes which they held out to 
tne;r followers. One of them, a letter from one Sanders to Sec* 
reiary Coke, is preserved in m inuscriptamong ttie public records. * 
Its character is some vhat commonplace, and there is no special 
appeal to Puritan prmciples, though there is a liberal u.se of Scrip- 
tural language. The writer puts forward mucli the same arg-u- 
mentsas those which had been urged for the settlement of Virginia. 
He dwells on the importance of converting the heathen, and still 
more on the necessity for finding a vent for surplus population, 
and remedying the distre^ caused by those *' depopulators and 
wasters" who had turned large tracts of tillage into pasture. The 
other pamphlets, which are both extant in print, are in every way 
more remarkable. One of them, The Planiers Plea, published 
in 1630, isanonymous. The other, entitled Genera! Cmudcrations 
for Planting New England, was written in the previous year. 
The authorship of it has been ascribed to White and also to 
John Winthrop, the first Governor of M,iss.ichuselts. » Both thpse 
pamphlets repeat the economical arguments for colonizalion, but 
<io not rely mainly on them. Both protest einphatically against 
the error of supposing that the refuse population is good enough 
material for emigration. " It seems to be a common and gross 
error that colonies ought to be emunctories or sinckes of states, 
to drayne away their filth. " * White, in tlie same spirit, and prob- 
ably with a recollection of the unruly followers of Smith and 
Delaware, says that other i^'antations failed because " they used 
too unfit instruments, a multitude of rude ungovernable persons^ 

1 Both thcM are given by Mr, Young. The Plantrri P'ta U .1U0 in Forc«'» Collection, 
▼oL ii. More than one draft of the Gmsidtrattpnt is exuat. One copy a in the Record 
OiBce In mmameApt, vtt dM«BdoiMnMnc"WhiM of I)BWhMler» \m ImlniccioM for dM 
plantation f N a Fr^;!niid " The endorsement leems to be in the same handwriting as 
the document itself. Another wms foond by Wiothrop'i biographer among the family 
papen. A lliM. dtllbrfav b ■OHw delmili fiom bedi of thsMv Ii prtelcd in di« Htt^ 
Collection. The whole qu«ti n rf the authority is discmsed by Mr. Winihrop in the 
t oaanot rqpu:d hit argnmeals (or ascribiag it to hit ancestor aa concluaivc. 
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the very scum of the land." Both touch on the prospects of con- 
version among the Indians, but somewhat formally and with little 
real enthusiasm. In one important respect they differ. The au- 
thor of the PUa disclaims any project of constituting a community 
of Separatists, and dwells strongly on the distinction between those 
who seceded from the Church and those who still remained mem- 
bers of it, although they refused to conform to all its usages. He 
is evidently anxious to allay any suspicion on this head, and pleads 
that the neglect of Church ordinances and the choice of Noncon- 
formist ministers were due to the exigencies of colonial life. 
White, if White really be the author of the other pamphlet, is 
more clear-sighted or more .^^mtspoken. He begins by avowing 
that the purpose of those who are founding the new settlement is 
to raise a bulwark against the kingdom of Antichrist, which the 
Jesuits labor to rear up in all quarters of the world." But the 
most significant pamge is one in which he w^roa his countrymen 
to learn wisdom from the woful spectacle of the ruin which befell 
the Protestants of the Palatinate and Rochelle, and to avoid the 
plague while it is foreseen, and not to tarxy as they did till it over- 
took them." We may take in connection with this a somewhat 
remarkable passage in the writings of Gorges. He tells us that 
the Puritans had now lost all hope of reformation of Church 
government, and that consequently "some of the discreeter sort, 
to avoid what they found themselves subject unto, made use of 
their friends to procure from the council for the affairs of New- 
England to settle a colony within their limits." No man was 
more keenly alive than Gorges to eveiything which bore on the 
colonization of New England, and we may accept him and White 
as trustworthy wimesses for the definite and well-considered pur- 
pose which animated the founders of Massachusetts. In England 
the cause of Episcopacy seemed irresistibly triumphant; the last 
hope of the Puritan party lay in the establishment of a refuge 
beyond the Atlantic, and Plymouth famished an encouraging 
example What the humble fugitives from Scrooby had 
on a small 8cale« a community of wealthy merchants and gentiy 
might carry out with &r greater success. 

Nor were religious motives the only ones which might uige 
thoughtful men to look for a refuge beyond the ocean. In State 
as in Church the sky was black with the signs of coming evil. It 
was not merely that the liberties of Englishmen seemed in danger, 
and that assertions of the royal authority, which the natioii had 
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reluctantly forgiven to the necessities of the time and to the \*igor 
of the Tudor monarchs, could not be brouked from weaker hands. 
The evil lay deeper. Not merely were the forms of political life 
broken through, but thoughtful men must have begun to feel 
that those forms, even if restored and observed, could not meet 
the wants of the nation. The political needs of the community 
seemed to have overthrown the machiner)' which had once satisfied 
them. The despair of Falkland was the despair, not of weakness, 
but of too clear a vision. If Strafford was willing to become the 
firamer and defender of arbitrary government, it was because he 
saw more surely than others that the issue lay between dcspoiibin 
and revolution. When Winthrop and his followers sailed, the 
storm had not yet broken, but the first warning sounds were heard. 
Well might EngHshmen long for a refuge where they might pre- 
serve these constitutional forms whose day seemed in En irl-md to 
have passed away, and that political ireedc^m which at home, if 
saved at all, could be saved only bv the sword. 

The first step towards fulfilling these schemes «*as to procure a 
home for the new commonwealth. This was done by an agree- 
The firtt ment with the New England council, w hich transferred 
?f****ts ^^-"^ grantees all the territory from the Merrimac on 
patent.i j},^ north to a point three miles south of the Charles 
river. The tract thus granted had a deeply indented seaboard of 
about forty -five miles in length, and, as usual, its extension inland 
was unlimited. Owing to the confused and reckless fashion in 
which the New England council dealt with its territory, there were 
already claims to it under previous grants. 

The general history of these will come before us again. For 
the present it is only necessarj' to consider them so far as they 
DiipntM bore upon the Massachusetts patent. In Angust, 1622, 
Gorges and lohn Mason obtained a 2:rant of all the 

Ma^iun and o J ^ 

Gorges. between the rivers Kennebec and Merrimac* 

Later in the same year Robert Gorges obtained a grant of ''all 
that part of the mainland in New England commonly called 
Messachustack, situate on the north-east side of Messachusetts 
Baj." ■ The grant to the Dorchester associates encroached on the 
former giant, and swallowed up the latter. The difficulty with 
Mason was got over, as it would seem, by a compromise, by which 
the land in dispute was divided, nn<i tlie b'->undan' fixed at the 

1 OMal Ai^mr. 169^ Mwdi 19. • A i6m. Ang. >a 
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Mefriinac< If this were 8o» there must have been, between 1621 
and 1629, aome partition of land not recorded between Gorges 
and Mason, since it is nowhere said that the former was a party 
to the anangement with the Massachusetts Company. It is cer- 
tain that Mason obtained in 1619 a grant for tiie land between 
the Fiscataqna and the Merrimac, in all likelihood as a ibrmal 
ratification of the compromise.* Hie daims of Robert Gorges 
caused more trooble. His death had vealed his rights either in 
his brother John or in his father.* In either case we may be sure 
diat the active support of the claims would fidl to the share of Sir 
Ferdinando. According to his own account, he, as one of the 
council for New England, only sanctioned the grant to Cradock 
and his partners on the understanding that it should not interfere 
with the grant of 1623 to his son.« That limitation was never 
recognized by the Massachusetts Company, and the conflict of 
daims was in all likdihood the original cause of a feud which left 
abiding tracea in colonial history. 

Of the six granteea two only, Humphrey and Endtcott, play 
any part in later New England history. The former had already 
6een treasurer of the fishing company at Cape Ann, and he sub* 
flequently held office under the Massachusetts Company bodi in 
England and in the colony itsel£* John Endicott at once took a 
prominent place in the new undertaking, and to the 
patflBtew. Qf ||]3 he stood in the foremost rank of New 
England statesmen, figuring at every stage as the onbodiment of 
all that was narrowest and sternest in Puritanism. 

For the present this grant did no more than establish a private 
partnership. The partners might entertain and acknowledge 
gadicott aniong themselves political designs, but in the eyes of 
MBtout. world there was nothing to distinguish their scheme 
fit)m those of Gorges or Weston.. 

In the fece of the grant to Robert Gorges it was clear that the 
title of the Company to its newly acquired lands might at any 



1 TUi ii mmdonad \pf HoiUiard (p. 9a6). Apiwrendy the origiaal doeamcBOffy Mtfheriljr 
for it is the report of the comoimooers leot out by Churles the Second (Ctlaniml Paftrt, 
1665. Dec. Jocelyn is there giveo a« the uithority for tc Jocelyn. who wiU oftea OOOM 
before us, was a leading man in Hafaie, and DO friend to MaisachusetM. 

\ Csismml Paf-r'-s. ^<''■t^), Nov. 7. 

t This is stated by Mr. Adams in his preface tO the !Vr:v English C.rf.'.^.an, by Mr. Hsvea 
{^Arch. Am, iroL iii. p. xliv.), and by Mr. Young {M. C, p. 170). Noue of them give aa 
•ndiorily, and I eamoc Sad om. Y«t all three trtilen ere to hehHiMBy It i tww w h y that 

I venture to accept the itaternent 4GemCi^ P» SOb 

• Mr. Haren in Arch. Am. vol. iii. p. 50. 
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time be challenged. Measures were at once taken to meet this 
danger. Endicott was sent out with sixty men to make good his 
claim by occupation. The small station at Salem, which had 
been strengthened in the previous year by the exportation of 
twelve cattle,! served as a nucleus for the new settlement, and 
Endicott was sent out with men enough to bring the total number 
up to ^aJcfJ* If any specific instrnctions were given to Endicott 
they are no longer extant, nor is there anything to show how &r 
tiie litde oommnnity was entrusted with the management of its 
own afhirai Later do(;uments suggest that Endicott's chief mis* 
iion was to make prepaiations ibr a further instalment of settlers, 
and to send home a sample of what the coontty could produce. 
He was to ship a freight of beaver skins and fish, or, (ailing 
those, of timber, with specimens of any herbs that might be 
useful as dyes or for medicine.' A very full inventory is 
extant of the goods with which he was supplied, and the entiy of 
five hundred red caps makes one suppose that some trade with 
tiie natives was intended, though no undertaking of the kind is 
lecoided.^ 

The new-comers seem to have been at first ill received This 
was in all likelihood due to the influence of Morton, who, through 
the lenienqr or unscrupulousness of Allerton, had now 
with returned to New England.* His own account of the 



matter is too confused aind metaphorical to be of much 
value. « He seems to have objected, firstly to Endicott's claim of 
dvil authority, and then to his attempt to enforce a system of joint 
trade. On the latter point he ^parently gained his way. He 
tdls with satisfiiction how he made "six or seven for one," while 
die tiade of the Company under " Captain Littleworth," as he calls 
Endiootl^ only brought lossi On this he founds an accusation of 
dishonesty against Endicott; but if Morton sold ammunition 
and spirits to the natives without scruple, the matter is easily 
explained. 

The dispute with the oid setden was setded, we axe expressly 
lold, by the modemtion and forbeannoe of Conant, ^0 thus for 
the second time phyed the part of a peacemaker.* For the pres* 
ent Morton himself escaped punishment But Menymount was 

I ftmuttr^ Pka, p. 43 t jS^ 
s Letter froa Cndock 10 £iiAoett(4r«ll. Jkm. voL SL 

4 p. 6. • Bradford, p. 167. 

•JIA«rJ%«iA<biWia«;bk.ftch.M. t Hubbard, pi 109. 
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no longer suffered to be a school of riot and debauchery'. Mor- 
ton's associates there had been guilty of that crowning outrage on 
Puritan decency, the setting up of a maypole. Endicott hewed 
down the in/eUx arbor, branded the seat of iniquity with the name 
of Mount Dagon, and solemnly admonished its occupants "to 
look that there should be better walking."' 

Meanwhile the partners in England were taking steps to 
Strengthen their legal position. The six original jiatcntccb aiimiLt^ 
more persons into their partnership. This chanire was 

A royal ^ . / = 

charter accompaniod by one still more serious. I lie promoters 
of the colony were no longer content to I c a mere 
private company for trade. I lir authority of the Crown was to 
be called in tr* make good any flaw which might exibl in their 
territorial title, Tn March, 1629, a royal charter was obtained, 
constituting a legal corporation, under the title of the Governor 
and Company of the ^Fassachusctts Bay in New England.* This 
corporation were to elect ;inriu i.ly a Governor, Deput\ (Gov- 
ernor, and eighteen Assistants, who were to hold monthly 
meetings. 

The appointment of eighteen Assistants shows that the Comi;>auy 
was to be enlarged considerably beyond its present numbers. 
General meetings were to be held four times a year. The mem- 
bers hail power to elect neces^ry officers and to defend their own 
territory by force against invasion or attack. The Governor and 
Assistants might, if they thought fit, administer the oaths of al- 
legiance and supremacy to members of the Company. It is not 
unlikely that this clause may have been inserted to meet the 
difficulty which had latelv arisen in the case of Lord Baltimore, 
owing to the absence of any such provision in the Virginia 
charter.' 

In anticipation of a future want the grantees resisted the in- 
sertion of any condition which should fix the government of the 
Company in England. Winthrop explicitly states that the ad- 
visers of the Crown had originally imposed such a condition, but 
that the patentees succeeded, not without difficulty, in freeing 
themselves from it* That fact is a full answer to those who held 

I BnidCwd. p. sflOb 

3 llie charter th« Cdimlmi Paitr** It ii alw ghm b HMMd'k ColiectiM. voL i 
p. 239. 

iSee Virgtnm, etc., p vn, 

« This is «uted by Winthrap b a pMMphlct wfftta b t644,«Bd piibUdicd b m appcadb 
iehiiltfiewvol.iLp.443. 
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that in transferring the government to America the patentees 
broke feith with the Crown. * 

The records of this corporation supply us with ample informa- 
tion as to the measures taken in establishing the new colony. 

The first Governor elected was Mattiiew Cradock, of 
hig» of u >« whom liti'.c is known, save that he was a member of 
Ciu-^jjJijr. Long rarliament He does not appear to have 

even visited New England, and he soon steps aside to make way 
for more active, if not more zealous, promoters of the colony. 
Of the Assistants, the most important was Sir Richard Sakonsiall. 
His suy in tlie colony only extended over one year, but (lining 
that time he seems to have taken a leading part in pulilic attaini, 
and he became the founder of an important New luigl uul family.* 
Ojic of tl;e hr>t ^tups taken by the ncvvly organized Company was 
to csuiblish a government resident in the colony. This was to 
consiit of a Governor, a Deputy-Governor, and twelve councilors, 
or, as they are usually called afterwards, Assistants. Of these, 
seven were to be named by the Company, three more chosen by 
these seven and the Governor, and the remaining three aj)pointed 
by the *' old planters," that is to say, by those independent settlers 
whom Endicott had found already established on tlie territor) of 
the Company under grants from the council of New England. 
The Governor, Deputy-Governor, and Council were empowered 
to appoint minor officers and to enact such laws as they might 
deem needful for the colony; with the customary reservation that 
they were not to be at variance with the laws of the realm.' It is 
worth noticing that the local government thus established is 
formally styled an absolute government, and that no provision 
is made for any control to be exercised by the Company, either 
over legislation or over the appointment of officers. It would 
seem as though the functions of the Company were to be confined 
to managing the trade and the material welte of the settlement 
Indeed, one may believe that when these provisions were framed 

I The most noteworthy upholder of tbts view is the late Mr. Uhver. in that remarkable 
book. Tkt AfTsteif Cnmmtmmttdth, publwhcd in 1856. Mr. OHirer wm • Borten lawyer, 
and a re.dous churchman. Provoked by the extrav.iKant and unrc.isonublc pr.-iLse so orten 
b«Mowcd on the fouaden of MaMacbitseite, be has subjected their actious to a mercUa* 
Mrutmy. alw.ijrft aetittt, and toiMiiaiei jmt. but more often airrted out in the ttplrit of n 
party advDcatr. His work is of no Amati value to the student of New England history as 
the pleading of aa adtmtUu* tUmMt tuid a» a set off against the too frequent aduiatioiii 
of Ascricwt wrlteiik 

> Mr. Haven givM •hoft bkpmphky ikMAm tt Cndock aad SaboMtail {JM. Am» 
VqL liL pp. 56, (6)> 
9 Ywwf > Mt* Ctt p. 19^ 
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some at least of the members must have contemplated the com- 
ing change^ whereby the Company ceased to exist as a separate 
corporation and bedme meiged in the legislature of the colony. 

Land iras allotted on a system like that adopted by the Vir- 
ginia Company. Each shareholder was to have two hundred 
8 tern ^^^^ ^or every fifty pounds that he had invested. If - 
o^hi^ be settled in the colony he was to have fifty more for' 
tenure. himself and fifty for each member of his &mily. £mi> 
grants who were not shareholders were to have an allotment of 
fifty acze% with the same quanti^ for each servant exported. Hie 
Governor and Council had also power to grant a further quantity 
to sudl emigrants "according to their charge and quality." A 
proposal was made and fiivorably entertained that all land granted 
to those who were not shareholders should be l:)urdened with 
certain hereditary services, but this scheme fell to the ground.* 

At the same time provisions w^ere made for the spiritual needs 
of the settlers. Early in 1629 three ministers were engaged. 
One of them, Francis Iligginson, had been a beneficed clergy- 
man of the Church of England, but had either resigned his 
Mi«i^ ^ living or been deprived for nonconformity. After 
lie \^ held one of those lectureships which the 
Puritan party maintained by voluntary contributions. He may 
be looked on as the earliest of those New England divines who 
were men of letters as well, and to whose writings we owe a large 
share of our knowledge of the secular affairs of the colony. His 
accounts of his voyage and of the fertility and wholesomeness of 
his new abode are graphic and at times picturesque, and he was 
probably one of those who were charged with having sent home 
" too large commendations of the country,** and thereby prepaid 
the way for much disappointment ■ Of the two other ministers en- 
gaged. Bright and Skelton, we know less. They were both gradu- 
ates of Cambridge, but there is nothing to show that they were in 
holy orden. The agreement with the three ministers is extant* 
Each was to be sent out free of cost, with the right of a passage 
back at the expiration of three years. A house and an hundred 
acres of fiieehold were to be given to each, with two cows, whose 

I The K^chcme for tcDurai by icnriGe it propoMd in the inttnioiaai to Ea<iicpct (4fnl. 

Am. vol. iu. p. 104). 

t Dudley, in his Ictur to th« ConBtai of Lfaoola (Yoiiiic» M, C, p. 310), makes thbconif 

plaint. Hi;;s;i"*o"'^ journal of bis voy.ige, aud a pamphlet by him entitled AV:<« EK^latuTt 
ntnuUi^M, are in Young, M, C, pp. atj, aaj). llie latter is also published to Force« voL u 
• YooBg, M, C* |». M5. 
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pfodnoe ms to be afaared by rather ft complicated arrangement 
between the ministets and the Company. In the event of their 
stftjdng aeven years another hnndred aciea was to be allotted to 
than. Higginson and Skelton each ended their days in Maasa- 
choaetis after a short sojourn there; Bright was one of those who 
tuned back, disheartened, as it would seem, by the dtfficcUties 
of colonial life.* A fourth minister, Ralph Smith, also went out, 
not apparently by agreement; but as a volunteer. He diffexed 
from the other three in that be was a Sepaiatis^ they only Non- 
conformists. He soon became dissatisfied with the colony, and 
wandered about in great difficulty and want; till at length he 
found a flock more akin to him in opinions at Plymouth.* The 
fleet of ships which took out the ministeis also carried out some 
three hundred and fifty emigrantSp with a large supply of live 
stock, a matter in which the colony was well provided from the 
outset* 

At die same time the Company sent a letter to Endicott* with 
a copf of the diarter, followed in the next month by further 

supplementary instructions. A considerable part of 
inatnac* thesc Is occuplcd with advice al^ut trade, and with 

provisions for carrying out the system of land tenure 
already described. Nothing is said about the conversion of the 
natives; indeed die instructions concerning them rather prohibit 
any attempts in that direction. '*For avoiding the hurt that 
may follow through much timiliari^ widi them," they are to be 
suffered to visit the colony only at certain specified times and 
places^ All the setders are to be trained in the use of armSi and 
regular musters are to be held. At the same time strict Jusdoe is 
to be observed in all dealings with the savages^ and if their teni- 
torial rights are infringed they are to receive compensation. They 
are also to be guarded against the evils resulting from the intro- 
duction of spirits. Hie credit due to the Company for this 
precaution is somewhat lessened when we read that "there is 
much strong waters sent for sale," and that the purchase of drink 

X Dudley's letter, p. 316. 

lifrmdfiird« p. 173. The Company in thdr inttructioas toSndieott (p. xsx] uy, 
Ralph Smith, a minister, both denred paaagc in our ihips." 

a Smith difttioctly says six ships and three hundred and fifty emigraata. Sm bit Advtr^ 
UstmunU/or iht Uiuxperunetd, cr the Pathway to trtct a l ^mmMim (Work^ p, 949). 
This wmt hit IM publiiiMdi writinCi aod appeared i n i$3a The Company's archives confirm 
this. Hiffgiaoi^ ■traufily moaa^ mf* fiv« tbi^ aad 4o«t ool ■wrtna the vwaitm «f 

^^fwl. Am vpL fl. fg^ {S» 
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the amgCB Is not to be forbidden, but only ''so ofdered «i 
tifat the savages may not, for onr lucre's sake^ be reduced to the 
excessive nse^ or rather abuse, of it" 

One of the most important points dealt with in Endicotfs 
instructions ms his treatment of the old planters. It was but 
natural that they resented the suddenly imposed control of a 
body in whose constitution and administration they had no share; 
Endicott was instructed to conciliate them by giving them the 
freedom of the Company, with all rights of trade belonging 
thereto^ confirming them in their holdings, and supplementing 
these with grants of land at his own discretion. Another diffi- 
culty lay in the fitct that these old planteis had been in the habit 
of growing tobacco. The members of the Company had wholly 
set their fiioes against this form of industry, seeing, no doubt, 
that it was incompatible with those social andeiDonomicsl arrange- 
ments at which they aimed. The old planters^ however, were 
allowed to continue tobacco culture if they pleased. At the same 
time the Company did its best to dissuade them by pointing ont 
the unprofitable nature of the crop, while all other settlezs were 
forbidden either to grow, sell, or use it 

In addition to the growth of tobacco the Company found it 
necessary to prohibit the sale of guns and ammunition to the 
Indiana This prohibition was probably aimed rather at traders 
and captains of fishing vessels than at permanent settletSL> The 
conduct of Morton too, as reported by Endicott, may have helped 
to bring about this measure. In any case it illustrates the diffi* 
culties of the Company in dealing with a country which was 
akeady in part setded. 

Setting aside Morton, the only one of the old planters who 
seems to have caused the Company any serious trouble was Old- 
bant He had obtained rights over a portion of the soil as a sub- 
tenant of Robert Goiges. * The archives of the Company contain 
several references to disputes with him, but do not give us suffi- 
cient material for fully understanding them.* It is dear that the 
difficulty was due partly to the uncompromising tenacity with 
which Oldham upheld his' rights, pardy to his sanguine and 
speculative disposition. At one time he seems to have sought for 
employment as a fiu:tor or trading agent for the Company, for 

4%nAMll«y te Ilk letter ttya that the CuctOf* employed in the beaver end* l>f ■Mctwatt 

^^^|ri^t^■^ -111 1 > '~erc were siirci.il ofTciuttrs (VoMn>;. C, p. 3C19) 
ditt gram &ec the Compaay's Record'' \Arck. Am., vol iii. p. 9$). 

N 
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which post he was, after much considcr.uion, pronounced unfit 
Then he tried to estabUsh a private partnership with a monopoly 
of the beaver trade. Endicoit was instructed to prevent this, and 
also to establisli a settlement in Massachusetts Bay, near the 
present site of Boston, h\ w-^x of making good his footing there 
against Oldham, How Oldham's claims were disposed of does 
not appear, but his later relations to the government of Massa- 
chusetts show that peace was cst^iblished between them. 

The servants sent out at the Company's expense were subjected 
to a rigid s)*stem of discipline. They were to be divided into 
groups, or, as tliey were called, families. Every family 
^i^iiM> _ was to be placed under a head, either a minister or a 
rnrirrcaiL layman, chosen for his moral and reiigious fitness and 
for knowledge ol some trade. Each of these overseers was to 
keep a register of the work done by those under him, and these 
registers were to be sent in to the Governor and forwarded to the 
Company in England. Industrj- was to be enforced, not merely 
on the servants of lIio Company, but on all the settlers.' "No 
idle drone" is to be permitted to live in the settlement.* "For 
the better governing and ordering " of the settlers, and especially 
to check mdolence, a house of correction is to be built.' 

At the same time the ecclesiastical organization of the settlement 
was effected. The ease and rapiditry with which this w.is carried 
out shows how slight was the difference between Puri- 
ticai settle- tanism within the Church and Congregationalism, and 
how readily the former passed into the latter when cir- 
cumstances favored the change. The founders of the colony had 
not as yet avowed themselves hostile to the Church of England, 
and of the four ministers taken out, only one, as we have seen, was 
a Separatist But the whole party, laymen and clergy alike, were 
bound to the Church only by expediency and not by any real 
loyalty. In their new home all motive for compromise was at 
end. If an example had been needed one was furnished by the 
neighboring colony of Plymoudi. Before the ministers arrived 
one Fuller, a surgeon and an Elder in the Plymouth church, had 
visited Salem, and had given Endicott advice concerning the re- 
ligious constitution of his settlement. Accordingly, as su n as the 
ministers landed, Higginson and Skelton were elected to tlie oliices 
of pastor and teacher respectively. Each then in turn ordained 
the other by laying hands on him. A church covenant, that is, 

1 Artk, Aim. p. 9^ %ih voL iii p. 109. t/^. p. 99. 
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we may suppose, a system of &ith and discipline, was then drawn 
up by Higginson, and accepted by thirty of the tettlm Eldew 
were a|H>ointed, and the ceremony of ordination apparently ie> 
peated t)y^^em.i Bradford and some of the chief men from 
Plymouth set forth to attend this ceremony, bat from oontnuy 
winds arriv'cd too late.* 

The first effect of this step was to reveal rather than to create 
disunion in the colony. Two brothers, John and Samuel Browne, 
Expulsion n^cn^bcw 0^ Council and highly esteemed by the 
ItSwinaj ^^'"9 ™^ Company, were dissatisfied with the 
ministers for not using the Book of Common Prayer 
and for neglecting the ceremonies of the Church of England. 
Accordingly, tfacy drew together a congregation of those who 
thought with tfaem, and read the service from die Finayer Book. 
For this they were summoned before the Governor and Council. 
The Brownes then charged the ministers with being Sepandsta^ 
and foretold that they would become Anabaptists. Afies some 
farther dilute Endioott told them that New England was no fit 
place for such as they were, and sent them home. They de* 
manded compensation from the Company, and the matter was 
referred to a committee^ containing amongst its members four 
nominated by the Brownes themselves. Beyond that point we 
have no aooonnt of the dispute. 

The feature of the case least to the credit of the Company is an 
entry in the records to the effect that certain letters, written by the 
Brownes to their friends in England, were to be detained and ready 
and might be used against their authors if occasion offered. But 
the substantial justice of a measure is a different matter from the 
piopiiety of each detail. On the &ce of it, no doubt, there ia 
something repulsive in the spectacle of those who had just been 
iufoing from posecution, becoming, at least in outward appear- 
ance, penecntors in turn. The later history of New England will 
fnmisb examples of ecclesiastical tyranny which leave no room for 
estenrjation. But the banishment of the Brownes differed widely 
in detail if not in principle from the persecndon of the Antino- 
miansand the Quakers. A^^in, expulsion from an oM-c~tablished 

1 The whole ct thk proceediag u d««:ribed by Bradford (p. 
% Hxis B »uted by Morton (AVcc SmgiamtTi Mtm0ri»t, p. 99). 

» Sndioott's d«»iiags vith the Brownes are told Wj Mortoo (p. 100). Bradford doei mat 
■MllWI a. —I fltlM h appear whence Morton derives his aocooat. We have atewriaos. 

Catrtothl the re-cord^, »nd a Iftttrr from the A^^rtant^ in England to the njtnkrw-i on the- 
ra^ect* It is dear frtrai thW icucr t^** the AHBCants rathex £eared the tudocrect seal of 
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sodetjr and ezduaon from a nevrljr-fonned one are two widely 
different tfainga In the latter case the penalty to the individtial 
is &r less^ the need of the community for protection hx greater. 
Endicott and his council might reasonably plead that the colony 
was a parmership formed for special objects^ and that it would be 
folly to suffer men among them who were avowedly hostile to 
those objects. If there were a &ult| it lay not so much in the 
expulsion of the Biownes as in the somewhat Jesuitical policy 
which up to that time had disguised the intentions of the Com- 
pany. If the colony was to become what its promoters intended, 
unity, not merely of religious belief, but of ritual and of ecclesi- 
astical discipline, was, at least fdr the present, a needful condition 
of existence. We must not condemn the banishment of the 
Brownes unless we are prepared to say that it would have been 
better for the world if the Puritan colony of Massachusetts had 
never existed. 

This riu a^urc showed that Maiiachustits vv.ls to be an exclu- 
sively ruriLiii scttlcmcni. riie next step vv^a a Llcclara.tion that it 
Transfer ^'^s to be as far j.i possible an independent common- 
charurto ^'^^ilth. On the twenty-eighth of July Cradock h.d 
^^•••''•••^ before the Assistants a proposal for transferring the 
govenuiiciu of the plantation to those in America, instead ul 
keeping it subordinate to the Company in En^^land. No vote 
was then taken, but the members present were instructed to 
consider the matter privately and sccrcily,*' and to report their 
views in writing at the next meeting. Before that meeting twelve 
of the more influential members bound themselves by a written 
agreement to emigrate with their families if the transier of the 
government could be effected. • On the twenty-ninth of August 
the question was formally pro{). -^cd and the measure carried. At 
Srst it was intended that this change should only apply to the 
government of the colony, and not to the commercial manage- 
ment of the Company. As expressed in the minutes of the 
Company, *' tiic government of persons was to be held there, the 
government of trade and merchandises to be here. The relations, 
in fact, between the two bodies were to be like those subsisting 
between the Virginia Company and the local legislature. But the 
example of Virginia was not encouraging, and the men who were 
about to settle in Massachusetts aimed at an amount of inde- 

t Tb« w1mI« of these proceed it^ are r«C(»'ded in the Althlvw. 
sTliiiiflra«B«M iB(ttbUilMd by Mr. Younc tLC^*i^ 
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pendence which they could never enjoy unless they were set 
wholly free from the oontrol of a corporation in England. The 
matter was somewhat complicated by the ftct that the Company 
was in debt to the amount of three thousand pounds^ two-thircte 
of which debt was caused by unpaid subscriptions. Although 
this may have made the details of arrangement more difficult, yet 
in one way it furthered matters. The speculation looked so un* 
promtstng that it was easy to anange a compromise with those 
partners who regarded the undertaking solely or chiefly as one of 
business. Two committees were appointed, one to represent tiie 
interests of the shareholders, the oUier those of the phnters who 
were going out. The encumbered state of the Company made it 
neoeooaiy, in modem commercial language^ to propose a fresh 
issue of stock to the original shaiefaolders. They, however, re* 
fused this proposal Finally it was arranged that the stock and 
liabilities of the Company should be transferred to ten persons. 
In oonndemtion of their incniring this risk they were to enjoy a 
parBal 'rfionopoly of the fur trade, an entire monopoly of salt- 
making, of me shipping of emigrants and goods, *and of supplying 
the public magazines at fixed rates. The valuation made for this 
transfer showed that the present stock of the Company was only 
worth one-third of the sum subscribed In compensation for this 
loss an additional portion of land was allotted to each shareholder, 
together with the right of investing a further sum for trade, such 
tnule to be carried on for seven years under the oontrol of the ten 
partners^ and then to revert to the shareholders. Nothing seems 
to have come of diis. The prsctical result of the transfer was to 
extinguish the old Company and to substitute a private firm of ten 
partners, all directly interested in the political and sodal friture 
of the colony. Of their commercial doings we hear nothing, and 
there can be little doubt that these were subordinated to the 
general well-being of the settlement 

The change of design necessarily brought with it a change of 
oflicials. It was needful that the more important offices of the 
John Company should be filled by men who intended to 
amtotS cinigru'.e. Cradock accordingly resigned. liis place 
wnwmm* ^vas filled by John Winthrop. He was now in his 



forty-third year; a Suffolk landholder, the representative of one of 
tiiose houses of which so many rose during the fifteenth .lud six- 
teenth centuries from burgess mnk to a place among the country 
gently. He wa:s himself a member of the Inner Temple, and had 
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held a small legal office. We may well believe that even those 
wiio knew him cnn have scarcely discerned the promise of a future 
career of grcauics.s as a statesman. For his was one of lliose 
characters, essentially English, in which the seventeenth century 
was above all fruitful, men whom a careful discharge of small 
duties has trained for hip'tn r tasks, who when those tasks come 
accept them with no unworthy shrinking of self-abasement, with 
ihe dignity of consciousness of strength, but wiiu, till diat hour 
comes, care litde what the world thinks of their powers. In such 
men there is no impatience nor haste, nor craving for the rewards 
or the excitement of the conflict, but a steadfast waiting for some 
clear call of duty. They may seem slothful to those who do not 
know the inner secret of their strength; they might be fatalists if 
it were not for their resolute purpose and creative power. Such 
were the men whom Puritanism found waiting their summons. 
A living coal from the altar of Calvin touched their lips. The 
English squire and trader was transfurmed into a statesman who 
could baffle princes in council, a soldier who could overthrow 
Ihem on the battle-field. The training and temper of such men 
fitted them to Lake all that was best in their new creed. The gloom 
of Calvin istic theolog)', the atrocity of its logical conclusions, went 
for nothing with men who were indifferent to abstract speculation. 
They did not need to be transformed bv the moral discipline of 
Puritanism; it was enough if they were iiiibued and inspired with 
higher aims. The culture of the Renaissance, its art hovering on 
the verge of frivolity, its humanism ever passing into sensuality, 
formed no part of their lives. The Englishman of the Elizabethan 
age did not turn his back on the world of art, but it had no real 
hold un Ins spirit. At most it was but the fringe of his life and 
did not enter into the substance of it. His ver}' pastiuics, like 
those of Englishmen in all ages of healthy national vigor, had in 
them an element of discipline and self-restraint His recreations 
were found in those "solemn and divine harmonies of music" 
which Milton deemed a needful part of manly training, or in 
those field-sports in which the strength, endurance, and intelli- 
gence of man were still matched against the craft of wild beasts. 
If he gave up these pleasures at the bidding of religion, he did so, 
not so much in the spirit of the self-mortifying ascetic, as of the 
man who puts away childish things. Sometimes he was strong 
enough even to Ir' e himself from the need for such renunciation. 
The Comus is the immortal witnec>s ul a iiaif-successfui attempt to 
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consecrate those arts whidi weaker men would have banished. 
Thus the Paritanism of men such as Hampden and Winthrop 
was not like a sadden wave of religion sweeping over an enervated 
and sensual daas. It did not transform life at the risk of a vio* 
tent zeaction; rather it braced up men's energies and imimlaes 
setting forth aims higher indeed than those held before^ jet 
■kin to them, bound to the associations and memories of the past, 
AOt severed from diem by the shame of recantation or remorsCi 
We have e^dence from Winthrop's own pen that he well under- 
stood die duties which were laid upon himself and his assodateSy 
and the moial and social difficulties to which a younr 

m«** Model . , , „ a ». . ' , 

of cbrtsttao com^inniQr is specially esposed. His news on these 
points are set forth in an address written during his^ 
voyage, and entitled "A Model of Christian Charily." It may 
be described as a short and clear statement of the principles on 
which Christian men should live together^ and especially of those 
moml laws whicfa should guide them in their use of private prop- 
erty. As we might expect from the whole career of the writer, 
the work does not aim at any marked originality of thought; yet 
it Is frill of individual duuacter, and wholly free from convention- 
ality either of idea or expression. It is the work of a practical 
man writing for a practical end. From first to last there is noth- 
ing sectarian nor controversiaL Illustration is used where it i» 
needed, but there is no display of learning, and the style, unlike 
much of the writing of that age, is neither ponderous nor &ntasti& 
Winthrop's view of property is that of Aiistotia He would have 
individual ownership combined with common use.* At the same 
time that community of enjoyment must not be based on any 
formal system, nor can it be provided for by exact rules. It must 
spring from the free spirit of Christian diarity and brotherly love; 
Winthrop also shows himself folly alive to the dangers whi(^ beset 
a young community, where the struggle of life is keener than in 
an old-established state. "We must," he says, "be willing to 
abridge ourselves of our superfluities for the supply of others' 
necessities," Finally he appeals to his followers by reminding 
them how their feilure will discredit the cause of God. If they 
should iail through their own selfishness lliey will sliame tiie face 



1 TktMttU^CkriiHamakmr^h priaied b the MmtttukumlU Hittwricml CdUeHtm^ 

3rd series, vol vii 

9 $arep6y zoiyw on fteXriov eivat fi^r idiaf tdt Mnjifttf, 
6i Xp4^^^ itoieiv Hoivdi. I^Ucs, ii. 5, S. 
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of God's worthy sen-ants. If they should succeed, tien men 
would say of other plantations in later days, *'The Lor.1 make it 
like that of New England. " 

More than one of Winthrop's associates was, like himself, aban- 
doning ease, wealth, and the possibility of a brilliant public career. 
winthrop*« Such were the Deputy-Governor, John Humphrey, and 
•laociates. jgaac Johnson. Slightly, if at all, lower in rank was 
Thomas Dudley, a stern Puritan who had ser\'ed in the Hugue- 
not army under Henr}' the Fourth. All these were connected 
with the Earl of Lincoln, the head of a great Protestant family, 
Humphrey and Johnson as his sons-in-law, Dudley as the steward 
of his household. ' 

In the spring of 1630 Winthrop and his party of emigrants 
sailed. Owing to delays in preparing the ships the whole body 
Their de- together, but in at least three detachments, 

parture. numbering in all about nine hundred emigrants. This, 
which we may regard as virtually the foundation of Massachusetts, 
was unquestionably the greatest effort of colonization which 
Englishmen had yet made. For the first time the projects of 
Raleigh and Gilbert found their fulfillment England ^^'as at 
length sending out, not a band of traders nor of pauper laborers, 
but a worthily representative body of citizens, animated, like a 
Greek colony, with the desire to reproduce the political life of 
the country which they were leaving. In Virginia, indeed, so far 
as natural conditions allowed, the constitutional life of the mother 
countr}' reappeared in no unworthy form. But the growth of 
Virginia had been imperceptible and, as it were, unconscious; 
there was no epoch in its history which answered to the great New 
England emigration of 1630. As far as the romance of its cir- 
cumstances and the personal heroism of its leaders goes, the settle- 
ment of Plymouth, beyond a doubt, must rank higher than that 
of Massachusetts. But it cannot claim the same importance as a 
deliberate and well-considered effort of colonization. It was not 
free choice but hostile pressure from without which drove the 
Plymouth settlers to forsake their English homes and to accustom 
themselves to an exile which lessened the effort of emigration. 
The founders of Massachusetts were many of them rich men fur- 
nished with ability, dwelling peaceably in their habitations, who 
forsook the good things of the world to win for themselves and 
their children a home free from its corruptions. The narrowness 

1 Sketches of all these men are given in the Archotologia Amtricana, vol. iiu 
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of their aims and measures must often foibid our sympathy oi 
even awake our indignation; it sbonld never blind us to the great- 
ness of their undertaking. 

In June Winthrop landed in America. In spite of the wealth 
and commercial ability of its founders^ the in&nt setdement of 
Massachusetts did not escape those sufferings which so for seemed 
to be the allotted portion of every colony in its early years. Of 
the settlers who had been sent out the year before more than 
eighty had died during the winter, and the survivors had but a 
suffenn s ^^^V^^^ vtctuals Icft. Thc arrival of Winthrop and 

enngs {•^ij^^i^ makc mattefs better. Many of 

them were suffering from scuny, and the ship which 
was to have brought stores with ihem was by mishap or misman* 
agement kept back. Unhappily it was a season of dearth in 
England, and but little com could be exported Later writen 
tell us of the fortitude and resignation with which the settien 
endured their hardships. Dudl^ and Winthrop seem to have 
been less impressed with the heroism of those who stayed than 
with the fiunt-heaitedness of those who fled In the first year 
after Winthrop's landing more than a hundred settleis, some of 
them men of wealth, left the colony. Tlie greater part, among 
them Bright one of the four ministers lately sent out, retuined to 
England, others joined the settlers on the Piacataqua.* 

One consequence of the dearth was that the Ckmipany had no 
means of feeding its hired servants, who now numberai a btindred 
Hind Mr. eighty. Accordingly it was necessary to give them 
vmnt* Mt their freedom. As each of them had cost about twenty 
**** pounds to transport the loss was a heavy one. The 
natural condition of New England made it certain that servile 
industry could never play a prominent part in the economy of 
the colony, and that the land would be mainly tilled by small 
proprietors. Yet the check thus imposed on the employment of 
servants and the addition to the community of a large body of free 
laborers must have iiasLencd and coniirmed the working of a 
natural tendency, 

^ 1 "iic poverty of the settlers had auotlier important result. It 
led them to spread abroad over the land in search of fertile soil. 
From the outset they seem to have agreed by common consent 

\ Th« arrival of Winthrop'k fleet and many of iIm chief iocidents that follow arc told in % 
letter fimnDtidley to dMOauaUH of UiieolB,Mttboma«o^ Tlio lilMr il 

published in Young. Af. C, pp. SB9~Mtt> 
a Dudley, 315, • lb. ff. jia. 
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that Salem would not be a fit center for the colony. A few of 
the settlers sent out the year before had already establislicd 
themselves to the north of the Charles river, and had 

Extension 

ofthc given their abode the name of Charlestown. Here 
Winthrop at first chose his home. But the brackish 
water made Charlestown an undesirable dwelling-place. One of 
the old planters, Blackstone, had occupied a site on the south side 
of the Charles river which possessed a valuable spring of fresh \^'ater. 
He now recommended this site to Winihrop. The Governor 
accordingly decided to leave his first resting-place, and the inhabi- 
tants of Charlestown had the disappointment of seeing his new 
timber house carried across the river to a fresh site, which then 
received the name of Boston,* and which henceforth seems to 
have enjoyed, though in an unacknowledged and informal man- 
ner, the position of the capital. Soon after Winthrop resolved 
upon a yet further migration to the inland site of Newtown. His 
house was for a second time actually transferred, but the urgent 
request of his neighbors at Boston prevailed, and the Governor 
stayed among them.' So rapid was the process of dispersal that 
within a year of Winthrop's arrival eight separate selllemcius were 
in existence, dotted along the shore of the bay from S^ilcra to 
Dorchester. Inland, to the west, the furthest settlement was 
VVatertown, lying on the north bank of the Charles river, aume 
five miles from Charlestown. In all likelihood it was only the 
strong desire for congregational unity and for religious ministra- 
•tion which, coupled with the lack of clergy, kept diis process 
from going yet further. * 

The growth of fresh settlements brought with it an exf)anbion 
in the constitutional machinery of the colony. Of all the colonies 
that have yet come before us, Virginia is the only one 

Change in , /•it 

the consti- where a system of local representation came into exist-, 
^tution. ^^^^ once in full working order. In ever)' other 
case it was reached after a variety of contrivances and compro- 
mises. The reason is plain. Every other colony enjoyed a 
certain amount of independence before it had grown large enough 

1 Oar koowledge of the extension of the colony it derived partly from Winthrop, Dudley, 
and Wood, partly from two pamphlets published in Young, M. C. I have already men- 
tioned one of these, the Rtcordt of CharUttrnvn. The other is the Memoirs <if Roger CUtp, 
one of those alM> who came out with Winthrop. This was written apparently for the edifica* 
tion of Clap's children, and was not printed till 1731. 

a CkarUsttram Records . p. 381. 

• Winthrop, vol. i. p. 83. In citing Winthrop I refer throtighoat to the old paginatioo, 
which is preserved by Mr. Savage in the margin. 
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to make a local representation either needful or possible. Onlf 
in Virginia had the colony the needful materials for a representa- 
tive assembly at the time when it first acquired the right of self- 
government It might be thought that the rapid formation of 
separate plantations would have made Massachusetts a second 
exception. But, if it be not a paradox to say so, the constitution 
of Massachusetts was older than the existence of the colony. The 
legislature of the colony was simply the General Court of the 
Company transferred across the Atlantic. At the same time the 
dispersal of the settlers at once unfitted that body for the work of 
legislation. The remedy first applied to this difficult)' was, not 
to substitute a representative assembly for a primar)' one, but to 
limit the functions of the Court It is clear that there was an 
oligarchical temper at work among the leading men in Massa- 
chusetts. The action of this was plainly shown by the transfer of 
all legislative rights from the Court of freemen to the Govemor» 
Deputy-Governor, and Assistants. At the same time the election 
of the Governor was handed over from the freemen to the Assist- 
ants. These measures were enacted in October, 1630.* In the 
following March this change was carried yet further. Hitherto 
seven Assistants had been required to form a legal meeting. 
The return of several of the leading men to England made it 
difficult to secure the presence of a full court Accordingly it 
was enacted that, if less than nine Assistants were in "the colony, 
then a majority of them should constitute a meeting.' This 
system, if retained, might, and in all likelihood would, 4iave 
thrown the supreme power into the hands of a small oligarchy 
resident at Boston. There is good reason to think that, this was 
followed by a still further aggression upon the rights of the free- 
men. In May, 163 1, it was enacted at the General Court of 
Election "that it shall be lawful for the commons to propound 
any persons that they should desire to be chosen Assistant (y 
One leading authority on the history of Massachusetts has seen 
in this "a substitution of the invidious and difficult process of 
removal" for the right of election.* This must, perhaps, be 
regarded as a conjecture, but it is conjecture which approaches 
nearly to certainty. It is at least safe to assume that the change, 
even if it did not deprive the freemen of their right of election, 
enrompii-^sed the exercise of it with difficulties. 

« Mbty. ZfiMyy ^ Ntm^JSmfUm^, ed. ttSa, vol i p. 349. 
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True to English precedent, Massachusetts found the salvation 
of her constitutional liberties in a question of taxation. When 
the Governor had intended to change his abode to 
about Newtown, the assembly resolved to fortify that settle- 
taxation.i jjjgjj^ the public charge. Although Winthrop aban- 
doned his purpose of leaving Boston, the fortification of Newtown 
still went on, probably with a view to guarding the frontier of the 
colony against the Indians. To meet the cost a rate was levied 
on each town by o^der of the Governor and Assistants. Against 
this the men of Watertown protested. Their objection seems to 
have rested, not on the ground that the Court had ceased to be a 
properly elected body, but on one less tenable, that the govern- 
ment merely existed for administrative purposes, and that the 
IX)wer to tax or make laws was vested in the whole body of free- 
men. Such a contention, by denying the validity of representa- 
tion, really ^struck a blow at those popular rights which it pro- 
posed to defend. Happily the refusal to pay the rate went 
for more than the grounds on which that refusal was based. 
iVe may be sure too that in fact the men of Watertown were 
contending against an oligarchical spirit, which was probably 
made all the more dangerous by the conspicuous personal 
merit of the man in whom it was embodied. The recusants 
were summoned to Boston, and after being admonished by 
the Governor withdrew their opposition. The tone in which 
Winthrop talks of the transaction shows, as is but natural, 
no sympathy with his opponents. Yet the temper in which 
the men of Watertown defended their local rights was the 
best assurance that the same spirit would not be wanting if 
the liberties of the whole colony were ever threatened by any 
higher power. • 

Though the men of WatertONvn gave way on the main issue, 
their protest seems to have borne fruit In the next 'year the 
powers of the Governor were formally defined by an act unhappily 
no longer extant.' It was also enacted by the General Court in 
the following May, that the whole body of freemen should choo^ 
the Governor, Deputy-Governor, and Assistants. a It is clear that 
a strong feeling on behalf of popular rights was abroad, since at 
the same time it was proposed that each train-band should choose 

1 Our knowledge of thii dbpute ii derived from Winihrop (voU L[p. 70). 

I Winthrop, voL L p. 7a. The records of this rery important court are evidently imperfect. 

• [b. p. 75. 
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its own oflBcers. This proposal, however, was given up, in de- 
ference to the remonstrances of Winthrop.' 

A further step towards self-government was taken in the reso- 
lution that every town should appoint two representatives to 
advise the Governor and Assistants on the question of taxation.* 
We can hardly err in supposing that this was the direct result of 
the protest made by the men of Watertown. 

This constitutional dispute was followed soon afterwards by a 
personal one. In 1632 Dudley, the Deputy Governor, brought 
certain charges of arbitrary administration against the 
attacks Govemor. Our knowledge of the dispute which en- 
winthrop. ^^^^ derived entirely from Winthrop himself, and 
the tone in which he tells of it bears witness to his fairness of mind 
and generosity of temper.' 

The matter was laid before a court of arbitrators, most of them, 
it would seem, ministers. The first of the grievances was an act 
by which, as Dudley contended, he had been injur^jd. According 
to him Winthrop had formally entered into an undertaking to 
change his abode from Boston to Newtown, and had thereby in- 
duced Dudley and others to move. The Court decided that there 
were circumstances which extenuated Winthrop's breach of agree- 
ment, but that he was in fault The other charges against Win- 
throp are of more interest, since they all bore on the constitutional 
question of the origin and extent of the Governor's power. The first 
contention which Dudley put forward was that the Qovernor had 
no power beyond that of an Assistant, except the right to surpmQn_ 
the Court and to take jormal precedence. Winthrop replied with 
the somewhat weak plea that the Court, in constituting him Gov- 
emor, gayc_him all the power which belonged to a Governor Ly 
comjnonj^aw or stati^ T>udTcy then charged the Governor with 
a series of acts by which he had exceeded the limits of his power. 
The attack was, no doubt, made more galling by Dudley's assertion 
that he proceeded ' * in love, and not by way of accusation. " So 
bitter was the feeling on each side, that the arbitrators, instead of 
deciding on the general question, had to content themselves with 
keeping the peace between the disputants. The proceedings of 
which the Dcpuly^Govefnor complained fell under two heads, 
ex ecutive and judicial Winthrop, ~hie saTd, Had^f hiT own're- / 
sponsibility moved the ordnance, fortified Boston, lent powder! 
from the public store to the men of Plymouth, and permitted the \ 

I Wiiithrop, p 76. t lb. % lb. p. 8a-86. ^ 
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establishment ofji_tiading stotipn and a fishing_weir. Dudley 
furthermore charged Winthrop with remitting and postponing 
penalties, and with having induced the Court, after it had decided 
on a case, to change its verdict 

Winthrop does not seem to have met Dudley's charges in detail, 
but to havecontented himself with the general, and not unreason- 
able, plea that some " slips" during three years of office ought 
to be overlooked. It was less worthy of his character to contrast 
his own liberality towards the public with the parsimony of his 
opponent The arbitrators came to no formal decision, and Dud- 
ley, as it would seem, had to content himself with having called 
public attention to the supposed infringements of the constitution. 

Most of the acts to which Dudley objected were no more than 
the needful use of executive power in contingencies for which the 
law cannot provide, and which must from their very nature be left 
to the discretion of one man. Nor is it easy to see how such 
power could be abused so long as the right of popular election 
-was a reality. But we must not forget that the elective rights of 
the freemen seemed in danger of being impaired by partial disuse, 
if not actually lost A jealous and apprehensive watchfulness ofl 
arbitrary power is the tenure by which a state holds its freedom} 
It is certain, too,^ that Winthrop looked on popular government 
with distrust * /The best part of a community is always the least, 
and of that least part the wiser are still less," was the maxim in 
which he embodied his views.' Dudley's accusation may have 
been factious in many of its details, and the spirit which prompted 
it may have been ungenerous. Yet it probably anticipated a real 
danger, a danger made all the greater because suspicion was dis- 
armed by Winthrop's high mental gifts and blameless integrity. 

During 1633 no change in the constitution of Massachusetts is 
recorded. Yet it is difficult not to suppose that something was 
Batabiuh- ^^^^ ^^^^ X^^i which Connected the proceedings of 
hou«e°o* '^^^ ^'^^ those of 1634. In the latter year the freen 
Re^resen- men of each town elected three representatives.^ Thek 
whole body, twenty- four in number, presented itself at [ 
the General Court* Sober and orderly though their proceedings \ 

\ This was said in a letter wfitten to Hooker^ The letter itself is no longer extant, bat 
fortunately we have an abstract of it by Winthrop himself. It is to be found at the end of 
his history (vol. ii. p. 438). This saying is also quoted by Rofcr Williams in a letter writtea 
to Winthrop himself {Ifarraganiett Club Publications, voL vi. p. i). 

fl Winthrop. voL L p. ia8. The whole proceedings of the court may b« very clearly traced 
by a comparison of Winthrop with the records. 
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were, yet it is clear that what they effected was little short of a 
revolution; if at least we may apply that name to the recover)' of 
disused rights. The deputies demanded to see the patent, and 
reminded the Governor that by that instrument the power of 
making !a\vs was vested in the whole body of freemen. The 
Governor pleaded that the framers of the patent had never con- 
templated such a number of freemen, and that the colony did not 
possess the nccessar}- materials for a House of Deputies. As a ; 
comjTomise, he suggested that the Governor might annually/ 
summon representatives of the freemen, who should re\'ise the 
laws, declare grievances to the Court, and sanction taxation and', 
the granting of lands, but who should have no power of original! 
legislation. Such a declaration was not so much a concession as 
an avowal of the intention of an oligarchy to maintain power in 
their own hands. The steps by which the representatives of 
the freemen won their victory cannot be traced. Only we know 
that before the Court broke up they had reco\ ered thc-fulLpower 
of election_anJ lc;nslati<>n.^ Henceforth there were to be four 
Courts a year. At one the whole body of freemen were to elect j 
officers, namely, the Governor, Deputy-Governor, and Assistants; ' 
at tlie other three the representatives of the various towns were to] 
legislate, grant land, and transact public business. The precise 
manner in which the Assistants were chosen seems somewhat ^ 
doubtful. It would appear as if up to 1639 General Court 
claimed tlrie right to nominate candidates, whiie m that year the 
right was transferred to the whole b^)dy of freemen. This much ^ 
.seems clear, th.it each candidate was finally submitted to aH the 
cleclora to \ote for or against him.' Thus it was necessary that ^ 
each Assistant should be elected by an absolute majority of the ' 
voters. One result of this must have been that the freemen had* 
it in their [jower at any time to paralyze government by refusing 
to a})j)oiin Assistants. As a matter of fact, while the charter 
provided for eighteen Assistants, up to the year 1640 not more 
than twelve ever held oflke together. The relation? of the 
Assistants to the Deputies and the distribution of power between^ 



and deliberated together. In 1634 a dispute arose as to the Icgis- \ 
lative powers of the two bodie^ A project was brought fui\v\^id, 
which will come before us more fully hereafter, for the settlement" 
of Connecticut. Public opinion was much divided as to the 



them were undefined. 
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expediency of the measure. When it came to the vote it was 
approved by a majority of five out of twenty-five Deputies, but 
negatived by the Assistants, of whom only two besides the Gov- 
ernor supported it The question then arose, was the consent/ 
of both bodies necessary ? The popular excitement which ensued 
was allayed, as was usual in such emergencies, by a fast, at which 
John Cotton, a divine just arrived from England with a high 
reputation for learning and eloquence, held forth on the true 
nature. and objects of the constitution. His sermon, as briefly 
reported by Winthrop, seems to have wholly evaded the difficulty. 
We are told, however, that it "gave great satisfaction to the 
Company," and that " the affairs of the Court went on cheerfully.'* 
Next year the Assistants gave way to the views of the Deputies, 
and the question was for a while set at rest 

After the manner in which Winthrop had dealt with the popu- 
lar claims, it can hardly be wondered at that the electors should 
_ have looked elsewhere for a Governor. Their choice 

Dudley 

Qovernor ^'^^ Dudley. The voting was for the first time 
instead of ^ecTct, a change which may have helped to embolden 
Winibrop. freemen to take this step.' Something too may 
have been due to the indiscretion of Cotton. Unfamiliar though 
he was with the affairs of the colony, yet he ventured in a sermon 
to lay down the doctrine that such an office as the governorship 
should only be forfeited by misconduct" In the excited state of 
public feeling such advocacy could have but one effect It should 
be said, to Winthrop's honor, that his own account of these trans- 
actions bears no tinge of rancor or disappointment. 

While an oligarchy of one kind was being overthrown, an 
oligarchy of a different sort was establishing itself. In 163 1 a law 1 
A reiigiou* pasSed, enacting that no man should be a freeman .1 
citisenthip ^® colony unless he was a member of some church.* \ 
introduced. In other words, unless a man would profess his ad- J 
hesion to a detailed and complex theological creed, and conform 
to an exacting system of morality and worship, he was debarred 
from all share in government The defects of such a system 
hardly need to be stated. There are but few principles of legisla- 
tion in which experience is unanimous, but one at least among 
them is this; that no outward profession extorted by force or in- 

1 In the manuscript of Winthrop's history (voL I p. 13a), at the notice of this electioa 
there is ■ marginal note, " CboMO by Papen." 

S Winthrop. toI. i. p. 133 > RecoHl, vol » p. I7 
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dooed by worldly motives can make men dther honest beUevert 
or good citizens. One plea, and only one, may be put fonraid 
in defence of the measure. It may be said that it was necessaiy 
to insure loyalty to those common objects for which the colony 
existed, and that church-membership was the only available test 
of such loyalty. The need, it may be niged, was of the same 
kind which justified Elizabeth in treating Romanism as a political 
crime. If the purpose of the legislature had been absolutely to 
exclude from the colony all who did not share the religioas views 
of the m^ority, this defence might be valid; yet even so, it is 
hard to see why Massachusetts should have needed a safeguard 
with which Plymouth and Connecticut both dispensed. The 
present case differed from that of the Brownea. There Puritanism 
was brought &ce to &ce with its natanl enemy, and there coaid 
be no issue but internecine war. It may be at times necessary 
to banish the missionaries of a hostile faith; but to admit those 
who dissent from the recognized creed of the state, and then to 
harass them with penalties and restrictions, can never be necessary 
or even expedient For in requiring a religious qualification 
from its citizens the government of Massachusetts made no at- 
tempt at excluding from its territory all who were not members of 
a church. It not merely received them, but it even recognized 
their existence, and granted them certain civic rights. An oath 
of allegiance to the colony, differing but slightly from that im- 
posed on the fipeemen, was required from them.' Only their 
dtizejjship-jnnst remain inoomplete. / Such a policy could not, 



fiul to secularize religion, to embitter ecclesiastical diq>ute% and 
to keep alive within the colony an element of discontent and pos- 
sible disruption. The disability of those who stood outside the 
church did not end here. They were not merely ezdoded from 
any share in the government of the colony, but they were further- 
more debarred firom that local citizenship which formed so im- 
portant an element in the life of ^TassachusettSi We have already 
seen how in Plymouth the old Teutonic community reproduced 
itself There it was the territorial rather than the political aspect 
of the township which came before us. The records of Massa- 
chuaetts firom the outset bear constant witness to the importance 
of the town as an administrative body. The limits of local gov- 
ernment were for the first time formally defined by an act passed 
in March, 1636, which granted to the towns the right of dividing 
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their lands, electing constables and surveyors, and of enforcing 
their orders by a fine of twenty shillings. > In the previous au- 
tumn an act of the Assembly made church-membership a necessary 
condition for voting at town meetings.* In May, 1636, a further 
measure was carried which is remarkable both as illustrating the 
length to which the principle of self-government was carried, and 
also the manner in which the disfranchised inhabitants were re- 
garded. It was enacted that each township should elect the cap- 
tain of its own train-band. The captains themselves were to be 
church-members, but all the inhabitants were to be electors.' /T 
y A community which cpenly and avowedly repressed liberty of 
thought was n»t likely \% lie lenient in dealing with liberty 
Chris- speech. Puritanism emancipated and dominant was 

tepber every whit as ruthless as those whom it denounced as 

Omrdiner. 

the agents of Antichrist No doubt such a community 
as Massachusetts was exposed to special dangers. It can hardly 
be taken as a proof of severity that Morton was arrested and sent to 
England.* At the same time his house was solemnly burnt in the 
sight of the Indians, as a punishment for the wrongs that he had 
done them. He was not the only adventurous profligate whose 
presence disconcerted the Puritan commonwealth. In 1631 a 
certain Gardiner, calling himself, with questionable right. Sir 
Christopher, appeared in the colony. It may be doubted whether 
his moral shortcomings as a bigamist or the suspicion which 
attached to him as a possible emissary and spy from Gorges told 
most against him. The authorities dealt with him on both counts. 
In addition to the two wives in Europe, he had rashly brought a 
mistress with him to New England, whom he endeavored to pass 
off as a kinswoman. He at first evaded a party sent to arrest him; 
his companion, however, was captured. When examined she 
made a singularly i*J-judged attempt to benefit her protector by 
averring that he wa^ a nephew of the persecutor. Bishop Gardiner. 
It was probably fortunate for the criminal that chronology proved 
the improbability of such unpropitious kinship. The woman 
being "impenitent and close," "order was taken to send her to 
the two wives in Old England, to search her further; " a measure 
which no doubt served the joint purpose of examination and 
punishment* Gardiner himself was soon afterwards arrested; 

1 Records, vol L p zjx t Ih. p. i6i. t/^. p. t88. 

< Winthrop, vol. L p. 34, and note: Dadley in Yoang, M. C, p. jta. 
■ Th« arrest of Gardiner's mistresB k told by Dadley in hit letter to the Coon tees of Lfn. 
coin. Thb was written jim before the arrest of Gardiner himself. 
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and hit letten from Gorges seiied. The details of the com»- 
pondence are not recorded, bat it wbs thought to forebode danger 
to the colony, and, like Morton, the writer was banished. > 

If the puidshment of tnch worthleas piofl^iates had stood bjr 
itsel( it could not have done mnch hann to the ootony in public 
TrMtmaot opu^i<»^ But^ unlnduljT, the government of Massa- 
m^con' diiisetts WBS in other ways making for itself an evil 
xmf, name. Not a year passed without some fresh tidings 
coming from the colony of men being punished for seditious or 
heretical speeches. In the summer of 163 1 one Ratdiffe was 
flogged, punished by cropping his ears, and banished for speaking 
evil of the government* Soon after Heniy Lynne was sentenced 
to a like punishment, save that he was to be spared personal 
mutihtion. His offence was writing sUibderous letters about the 
colony to those in England.* In his case, apparently, the penal^ 
of banishment was remitted.* Next year Thomas Knower was 
set in the bilboes for threatening that if the Court punished him 
he would lodge an appeal in England** The report of such 
proceedings could have but one effect' Men would say, some 
with complacency, others with disappointment that the denoun- 
cers of persecution had turned persecutors. Donbdess the Massa- 
chusetts Puritans might urge, probably with more truth than 
plausibility, that England and America were different places, and 
that what was persecution in the one country was but self-defence 
in the other. But mankind generally take little heed of such 
pleas. To most men in England who had no special bias of 
creed or party, the Puritan was a man who had clamored for 
freedom as long as freedom was likely to serve his own ends, and 
who now imitated the practices which he had himself once de- 
nounced. The generality of Englishmen probably thought with 
Blackstone, that an emigrant to Massachusetts only exchanged 
the tyranny of the bishops for the tyranny of the bretluen. 

1 WiUiams, voL l pp. 54, 97. 

9 Records, voL i. p. 86; VI^Bthrop. toL L p. 56. 

t Records, vol {. p. 91: Wiadiriep, voL L pi, 6x. 

4 Mr. Savage shows by reference to the reootds lluil a Bmif LfOM «M IMag Im ths 

colooy ia 163a and in 1636 (Records, p. loa). 




CHAPTER IV. 

ROGER WILLIAMS AND THE ANTINOMIANS.* 

The history of New England during the seventeenth century 
resolves itself into three successive epochs. The first is that which 
we have already surveyed, and which we may call the 
epochs period of Puritan colonization. That came to an end 

in Ne^w 

England whcu Plymouth and Massachusetts took their place as 
history. sccurely established communities. The second was 
that during which the parent stock of Massachusetts threw out 
oflfshoots. These in turn developed constitutional systems of 



1 Winthrop condnoes to be our chief authority. The writings of Roger Williams, tnclud- 
ing his private letters, have been published with a prefatory memoir by Mr. R. A. Guild, 
by the Narraganselt Htfttorical Society. They form six volumes. From these we can form 
a very definite idea of Williams' character and opinions. More than one life of Williams 
has been written. The best probably is that by Mr. R. Elton. A good sketch of Williams 
is given in a note to like EceUsiastical Hiitory ^ Matseukutttts, by John Elliot, published 
in the ninth and tenth volumes of Maitackusetts Historical Society t Coliectiamt (first series). 
The whole history is clear, well arranged, and fair. Unfortunately none of the bio(;raphers 
of Williams had access to all his writmgs. Their fullness and autobiographical character 
make the absence of a thoroughly satisfactory life less to be regretted than it is in many 
cases. The ht5(tory of the Antinomian controversy is very fully, and on the whole fairly, 
told by Winthrop. It was also the subject of a partisan pamphlet by I'homas Welde. min- 
ister of Roxbury. It is entitled A tkirrt story of tke riu, reign, and ruin of Antinomiam, 
Familisis, and Liierlinrt that infected the Ckurckes cf New England (London, 1644). 
The style of the work may be guessed from the title. The peculiar and discreditable cir. 
cumstances of its production arc fully told by the editor of Winthrop (vol. i. p ai8, n). An 
answer to Welde was published under the title of the Mercurius Americanus. It has been 
ascribed to Wheelwright, bat the authorship seems doubtful. Whoever may be the author, 
the production does him no credit. It is captious and petty, full of far-fetched sarcasms 
and cumbrous wna!d-be pleasantries. It was repubhshed, together with Wheelwright's 
fast-day sermon (p. 175), for the Prince Society, in Boston, in 1876, with a prefatory memoir 
by Mr. Charles H. liell. At thw stage of New England history we begin to derive great 
help from the numerous collections of original documents which exist, most of them pre- _ 
serred in the publications of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Some documents of 
value are preserved in Hutchinson's CoiUctian 0/ Original Pa^t relative to tke History 
of MassackusettM (Boston, 1769). It was republished for the Prince Society in 1865. The 
original pagination is preserved. 

Another collection of great value for the early history of the colonies generally, and more 
especially for that of New England, is the Collection (^Original Papers, published in 179a 
by Ebenezer Hazard. 
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their own, like that of the mother colony, yet not wholly iden- 
tical. At the same time the internal character of Massachusetts 
was sensibly influenced by the series of events which led to this 
process of expansion, and also by the reaction of the newly formed 
communities on herself This is the stage on which we have now 
to enter. There is yet a third and later stage, in which the \'ari- 
ous members thus created were joined into one connected whole, 
bound together partly by the formal union of a federal constitu- 
tion, but still more by identity of origin, principles, and interests^ 
and by likeness of attitude towards the mother country. 

In the first stage, that which we have already traversed, religious 
influences have been all-important They are scarcely less so in 
that on which we now enter. The settlement of Newhaven and 
that of the various colonies which were united to form Rhode 
Island were due wholly to spiritual motives. Secular objects had 
a larger share in the settlement of Connecticut, but they did not 
stand alone. The need for mutual help and support forced tlie 
New England colonies into union, but the limits and conditions 
of that union were in great part determined by the religious 
doctrines and practices of the various provinces. 

When the creed of a community is narrow and dogmatic, and 
at the same time is not merely accepted and acquiesced in, but 
Roe^r really held by many with the genuine fervor of convic- 
wnuamt. \\qj^^ while at the same time the atmosphere in which 
men live is fitted to stimulate theological speculation, then con- 
flict is not far off. When, moreover, the sustained predominance 
of the popular creed is the condition by which a powerful and 
arrogant class holds sway, while the career of a successful heresi- 
arch offers irresistible temptations to an ambitious and generous 
spirit, then the contest cannot fail to be bitter and destructive. 
In Massachusetts the needful conditions of the drama were ready; 
all that was wanting was the appearance of the chief actor. It is, 
perhaps, from its striking contrast with the prevalent t}'pe of 
Puritanism, that the character of Roger Williams stands out more 
vividly than that of any of his New England contemporaries. In 
his quickness of thought and grace of expression, in his mixture 
of kindliness and pugnacity, in his egotism, and in his versatility 
alike of thought and action, Williams was a true Welshman. 
His life was one of almost unbroken and often passionate strife. 
Yet he was saved from the bitterness of a professed controversialist, 
partly by the sweetness of his moral nature, partly, it may be, by 
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an inadequate perception of the real value of the objects for which 
he fought It is impossible not to feel that he often wrote for 
dialectical victory rather than to lead men to any practical line 
of conduct With all his logical subtlety his mind lacked com- 
prehensiveness. He saw doctrines as abstract theories, but over- 
looked the limitations by which those theories must be modified 
before they can become rules of conduct He is to be seen at 
his best, not in his controversial or doctrinal writings, but in the 
letters which extend over a lifetime, and leave scarcely an aspect 
of colonial life untouched. There the discursiveness and the 
exuberance of illustration which often mar his serious writings are 
in place. The correspondence of the early New England worthies 
is for the most part marked by a certain monotony of thought 
and formality of tone. Williams' letters are instinct with fresh- 
ness and grace, with playfulness of expression which never 
becomes puerile or fantastic 

In that age a young man gifled with a winning temper and 
showing high literary promise was not likely to want a patron. 
Williams was indebted for his Oxford training to one with whom 
he had little in common, Sir Edward Coke.' Williams was 
apparently not ordained, nor is there anything to show that he 
had ever officiated as a minister of religion among the Noncon- 
formists before his arrival in America, In the spring of 1631 he 
landed at Massachusetts." It was quickly seen how wide were 
the differences which separated him from those with wiiom he 
had associated himself In his zeal for moral righteousness, and 
in his strong sense of the dependence of man upon God, Williams 
was at one with his Puritan neighbors, but there all ground of 
union ended. The New Englander, as we have seen, made 
community of religious belief a necessary condition of political 
union. According to the theories of Williams, there was to be no 
point of contact between the spheres of religion and of civil gov- 
ernment The church, as he wished to see it, was to be bound 
together by minute and exact identity of belief and practice, but 
the union was to be preserved by free choice. The civil governor 
was to deal solely with the persons and property of the citizens, 
and to exercise no control whatever over their belief or worship. 
Nothing but active hostility to the Church of England could beget 



1 AmotiK the letters published by the Narragan&ett Society are tome from Coke't daoKhter» 
Mn. Saddler. She refer* to her father's patronage of WiUiaoii. 
I Winthrop. voL L p. 41. 
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even transient union between such discordant and opposite views. 
The hostility of the Puritan to the Church was temporary and 
conditional, that of Williams was rooted in the nature of the 
institution. To attribute to the founders of Massachusetts any 
antipathy to a state church as such is to confound the Puritan of 
the seventeenth centur}' with those who now claim spiritual kin- 
dred to him. Winthrop and his followers objected, not to sec- 
ular control over the ciiurch, but to secular control exercised for 
what they deemed wrong ends. To Williams a state church was 
an abomination, however it might be administered, and whether 
it had its abode in Rome, in England, or in Massachusetts. 

The grounds on which Williams differed from his new associates 
made themselves manifest almost immediately upon his arrival. 

. It would, indeed, have been foreisin to his nature to 
Williams* ' . , 

flmio- be long anywhere without discovering materials for con- 

iSCaa? troversy. Hitherto the New England churches had 
ehuaetta. ^ggjy abstained from any formal declaration of their 
Attitude towards the Anglican Establishment Williams now de- 
clined to join the church at Boston unless the members would 
lolemnly express their repentance for ever having had communioir 
with the Church of England In other words, he demanded from 
them a wholly uncalled-for declaration of war. He moreover 
denied the zi{^t of the civil magistrate to punish the breach of the 
SAbbfttfa or any other violation of the first table. This denial does 
not seem to have been made as a protest against any individual 
act^ but as the spontaneous assertion of an abstract doctrine. < In 
August, 1631, some six months after his arrival, the church at 
Salem chose Williams as its minister. In theor)', every church 
was an independent commanily, with rights of self-government 
in spiritual matters. But, as we shall see, the rulers of Massa- 
chusetts never scrupled to violate that theory when the safety of the 
slate seemed 10 make the observance of it inexpedient The Gen- 
eral Court now addressed a remonstrance to Salem upon its ch> >ice 
of a minister. The lemonstiance went unheeded, and for the 
present the government took no steps towards making it effective.* 
Williams did not remain long at Salem. There is no record 
either of the exact date or the circumstances of his departure. 
^ ^ But it is not uncharitable to suppose that the same 
Plymouth!, peculiarities of thought and temper which had kept him 
but returns, gj^f ^jjg church of Bostou Separated him from 

1 WintlKrop, vol. i. p. fk tiVkf^p, 
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that of Salem. We only know fiwr certain that in the summer of 
1632 he was " prophesying, " or in modem language preaching, 
at Plymouth, and acting there as assistant to another fugitive from 
MassEurhusetts, Ralph Smith. > From the outset Plymouth had 
been strangely unfortunate in its ministers. Lyford's successor, 
Rogers, went mad,* and neither Smith nor Williams was likely to 
bring the older colony into friendly relations with its neighhorsL 
The people of Salem seem to have remembered more of Williams' 
attractions and virtues than of the filings which had led to his 
departure. In 1634 he returned to Massachusetts at their invi- 
tation.* At the same time it seems a little uncertain how ftr his 
departure from Plymouth was voluntaiy. His peculiarities had, 
we are told, alarmed some of the leading men, Brewster among 
them, who foresaw that he would deviate yet further from the ac- 
cepted doctrines of the Puritan churches.^ Yet he had among 
his congregation some adherents so loyal that they accompanied 
him on his return. 

Hie forebodings of Brewster were soon fulfilled. Almost imme- 
diately upon his return to Salem Williams reasserted his doctrinei 
„ ^ as to the complete sepamtion of church and state. The 
avil magistrate, he declared, had no power save over 
8ovm- men's bodies, goods, and outward estates. No rdigiona 
act, whether prayer or oath, ought to be enforced, since 
such an act depended, not on the outward form, but on the mind 
and temper of the agent The ministrations of the Church of 
England were ooirupt, and to have listened to them was a sin. 
Over and above these views he urged that the soil belonged of 
right to the natives^ that the setders could only acquire it from 
them by contract, and that the acceptance of a patent from the 
King was a sin requiring public repentance.* 

Such teaching, it is clear, went to the veiy utmost limits of 
what any government could suffer without impairing its own ao- 
thori^. But the danger of Williams' theories reached yet further. 
He not only struck at the autboriQr of the local government, but 
at that of the Crown. His attack upon the patent was almost 

1 Winthrop, vol. i. p. 91. * Bradford, p. 162. 

• lb, p. 195. He was not Cormally appdoted to any office tiU after bk return to Salea 
(Wtothrop, vol. i. p. \ \^\. 

4 Morton's Memorial, p. loa. 

• The ▼anous charges against Williams may be all fouod in Winthrop, and are confirmed 
hf WUmmP own MHMMOt \lfmrrmgmn»m HUt, CM., vol. >. p. jaj). CoooD't aBtw«r 

(vol. ii. p. 30) prarrir.^lly cori^rm^ thi«, tfnce he says that WSUaaa vat WffMltlf, BOt Ibr 
J>oldtng these views, but for jmblidy leaching them. 
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sure to be represented, not as a protest on behalf of the Indians, 
but as a protest against the supremacy of the King. The relations 
of the settlers towards the English government needed the greatest 
tact and caution. The colonists might at any time have to assert 
their rights on some essential point, and it was specially needful 
to avoid all strife about non-essentials. The founders of Massa- 
chusetts could not suffer the fabric, which they had built up so 
laboriously and cautiously, to be imperiled by the indiscretion of 
a headstrong enthusiast 

The circumstances too of the time gave special importance to 
the danger. The severity of the Massachusetts government, some- 
Attacks times it may be needful, often probably excessive, had 
coiJ^y in raised up enemies who were making their voices heard 
England, in England. Gardiner, Morton, and Ratcliffe had, it 
was said, stirred up Gorges, ever jealous of Puritan colonization, 
and his partner Mason, to lodge a petition against Massachusetts 
before the Privy Council. > The form of the attack gave peculiar 
significance to Williams' conduct, since it was based on inter- 
cepted letters in which some of the colonists had denounced the 
church government of the mother country. In January, 1633, 
the chief members of the Company then in England, Cradock, 
Humphrey, and Saltonstall, were summoned before a committee 
of the Privy Council. The report of the committee was that no 
such offence had been proved as would justify any present inter- 
ference with the colony; that further inquiry should be made, and 
that if it should be found that the colony was administered as was 
professed when the patent was granted, the settlers should enjoy 
a continuance of the ro}'al favor.* This judgment is important, 
since it shows that the advisers of the King recognized the exist- 
ence of Massachusetts as a Nonconformist colony. Moreover, the 
silence of the committee as to the transfer of the govemmens, 
which must by this time have been matter of notoriety, is a further 
argument, if such argument were needed, against those who would 
represent that transaction as fraudulent or surreptitious. 

The settlers did not leave the refutation of the charges against 

them to their friends in England. They drew up an answer to 

Gardiner, and strengthened their case by a manifesto from the old 

planters testifying to the good conduct of affairs. The circum- 
^— — 

I Winthrop, vol. i. p. loa This Is confirmed by a letter from Captaia Thomas Wiggin n> 
Secretary Coke [Col. Paptrt, 1633, Nov. 19). 

> Winthrop, voL L p. 103. There b a copy of the order in Prince, p. 90^ 
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Stances onder which this answer was framed, showed how much 
reason Winthrop and men of his stamp had to fear the uncom- 
promisingpolicy of the more bigoted Puritans. Dudley 
witE" * took exception to three points in the answer. Gardiner 
i>»*Uey.i j^^^ words ' * reverend bishops. " Those who 

drafted the answer repeated the expression, it is needless to say 
without adopting or approving it Furthermore they professed 
their acceptance of the Christian creed as received by the churches 
of England. Dudley found fault with this expression, on the 
ground that the churches of England and that of Massachusetts 
attached different meanings to the article in the creed stating the 
descent of Christ into hell. Finally he took exception to the title 
*' sacred majesty," albeit John Knox had applied it to the Queen 
of Scotland. The opinion of some of the leading men of Ply- 
mouth was obtained; but though it was in favor of the three ex- 
pressions questioned, the impracticable and impenetrable mind of 
the Deputy-Governor remained unconvinced. 

Though the danger of an attack from England was over for 
the present, it was not at an end. Next year L;uid and other 
Appoint- members of the Privy Council began to see that 
CommiB- Massachusetts was becoming a dangerous outpost of 
pianur-^°' disaffection. In February, 1634, ten ships bound for 
tions. New England were stopped, and only su tiered to pro- 
ceed after the emigrants had taken the oath of allegiance and 
promised conformity with the Prayer Book.' Two months later 
a royal commission was issued entrusting the administration of 
the colonies to twelve persons nominated by the Crown.' Theii 
powers took in the whole body of colonies, and were in no way 
specially designed for New England. But the composition of the 
board made it certain that Laud would be, not merely the titular 
head, but the moving spirit. The powers of the commission 
included the right to punish ecclesiastical offences, to remove and 
appoint magistrates, to establish courts, and to revoke charters 
unduly obtained. Without stretching these powers beyond their 
legitimate interpretation, the Archbishop might by a stroke 
of his pen undo all that Winthrop and his associates had 
accomplished. 



1 The whole of this a told in Wmthrop, vol I. pp. 106-7. 

> Mr. Samsbary states this on the authority of the Council Register. S«« ha epitome of • 
letter from Dod, a commissioner for Suffolk, to Ljiad, 1634, Feb. 3. 
» Colonial Papers, 1634. April 28. Cf. Virginia, etc., p. 198. 
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In England it was believed, not unieasonably, that ibis meas- 
Qie was spedallj divecled against Maasacfansetts, and this nas 
The o«io- confiixned bjr a summons to Cmdock ordering him to 
band in the patent The order was sent on to the 
Maasachosetts government They at first temporized 
by withholding their answer. ■ Soon after a» copy of the com* 
mission reached the colony. Wth it camo letters warning the 
colonists that a governor was about to be sent out, and that the 
discipline of the Church of Engtend would be enforced. It be- 
came known that the arch-enemy of New England Puritanism, 
Morton, had written an exultant letter, in which he foretold with 
triumph the impending overthrow of *'King Winthrop " and his 
as80Giate&* The measures adopted showed how real the settlers 
thought the danger. Three ports, Dorchester, Chariestown, and 
Gsstle Island, on the Bay, were to be fortified. A military com- 
mission was appointed, with power to imprison and put to death, 
to appoint and remove militaiy officeri, and to make either offen* 
aive or defensive war.* 

At the same time the rulers of Massachusetts did not neglect 
more conciliatory measures. The government of Plymouth was 
at this time sending Winslow to England on comnier- 



Engi^cLf cial business, and also to make peace with Lord Say 
and his partners, with whom the settlers had quarreled.* It was 
arranged that Winslow should at the same time be entrusted with 
discretionary powers to advocate the cause of Massachusetts, and 

to explain to the Commissioners for Plantations the matters where- 
with the settlers were chargc^i. Winslow appeared before the 
Commissioners to answer the Liiarges again^l .Massacluiseit.s, and 
was heard fiivorably. Emboldened, it would seem, by this, he 
addressed a petition to the Commissioners, setting lonh the 
danger to which the New England setdements were exposed frum 
the French to the north and the Dutch to the south, and asking, 
on behalf of the colonies, for authority to defend themselves 
against these foreign enemies. This application was condemned 
by Winthrop, as being an admission that the settlers needed 
special permission to act in self-defence. • 

1 Winthrop^ veL L pp. 139-137. 

• Morton's lener ■ published in Windvep^ voL tt. p. 190. 
t Racord^ voL L pp. 1x7, 125, 146. 

4T1m nWoB «f Wfnatow to England is faUy recorded fai Bradford fpp. 904-006). 
liarop make* more than one reference tO iL 

• For thitqiUMrelMe below, cb. viii. • Wiatbrop, voL i ty«. 
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Winslow's case seemed going favorably. Gorges however saw 
in tS^'^Trccess of Winslow's mission the overthrow of his own 
hopes. Laud too knew that his own designs for bringing the 
colonies under ecclesiastical control could only be carried out in 
conjunction with the schemes of Gorges. Winslow, accordingly, 
was imprisoned on the charge of having broken the ecclesiastical 
law by celebrating marriages. A petition is extant, written by 
him from his prison.' In it he admits the charge brought against 
him of having celebrated marriages in New England, but pleads 
the exceptional nature of the circumstances. He sets forth in 
general terms the utility of the New England colonies, and dwells 
on the bad character of their enemies, such as Morton and Gar- 
diner. He also renews his petition for a commission against the 
Dutch and French. Finally he dwells on the pecuniar)' damage 
which was being done to his own colony by his detention. 

His petition was so far successful that he was set free after an 
imprisonment of four months. There is no definite evidence to 
show that his representations produced any effccL But it is not 
unlikely that they may have had weight with fair-minded men, 
and done something to neutralize the attacks which were being 
made on the New England colonies. 

A community which is brought face to face with an armed foe 
may be forgiven if it resorts to extreme measures to suppress dis- 
union and disaffection within. The attitude of Roger 
attitude of Williams was doubly dangerous. It weakened the au- 
wuiiams. jjjQ|.j^y of the government, and at the same time tended 
to discredit that government with the supreme authority in Eng- 
land. He was fighting as a free lance at a time when discipline 
was all important Nor was the conduct of Williams in other 
matters such as to conciliate wise men or to inspire thtm with 
any confidence in his judgment True to his principle of carr)-- 
ing out ever}' theor)' which he accepted with logical consistency 
in all its details, he protested against meetings of ministers, as 
being at variance with the congregational system and a step 
towards Presby terianism. » Then he entangled himself in a con- 



1 The petition is io the CoL'itial Papers. Mr. S.iiiisbury places it conjecturally in Ni>> 
irember, 163a, but there cannot, I think, be any doubt as to the date. In it WinVow tipeakt 
of hinuelf as writing from prison. Moreover Win»low landed in America in June, 103a 
(Winthrop. vol. i. p. 78). Tlicre is nothing to chow whether the petition was adviic^^ed ta 
the Privy Council, or to the CommiMioners for Plantations, nor does Bradford tell us which 
of these two bodies gave the order for Winslow's imprisonment. 

* Winthrop, vol. i. p. 117. 
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troveisjr with Cotton as to the proprie^ of women wearing veilt 
at dmid).' Finally he exhorted his own congregatioa to re- 
notince all communion with the other churches in the colony.* 
Up to this time the chmch at Salem had been loyal to its fiivorite» 
even to its own hurt In spite of the remonstnuaoes of the Gen- 
eml Court it had ^ipointed him pastor. For this contumaqr, 
and for its supposed complidly in Wfll^ms' seditious courses* 
Salem was punished by being disfianchised till it made an 
apology. Such an incident oddly illustiates the manner in which 
civil aiad ecclesiastical affiurs were blended.* But though the 
men of Salem were ready to de^ public opinion on behalf of 
their pastor, they would not follow him to all extremities. His 
exhortation was n^lected, and he thereupon punished his con* 
giegation by wholly withdnwing from them, and even, it is said, 
extended this process of private excommunication to his own 
wife;* In short his whole conduct at this juncture justified the 
taunt of Cotton, that he was a "a haberdasher of small questions 
against die power. " * 

Though the church of Salem incurred Williams' displeasure by 
its disobedience^ yet it was soon seen that his teaching had found 
an echo thcie. The train-band in each town marched under the 
rqyal colota, containing that red cross which fiom the earliest days 
Bbdieott of Christianity had been recognised as the symbol of St 
gJ^S^^ Geoige. The Puritan regarded the most holy emblem 
flat** of the Christian fitith with horror which would be ludi- 
crous if it were not painful That headstrongand narrow-minded 
man Endioott on his own authority de&ced the flag at Salem t)y 
cutting out the croes. A New England historian of the next gen- 
eration expbuns Endicott's act as being *'too much inspired by the 
notions of Mr. Roger Williams."* Endicott probably need^ no 
prompter to such an act, but the incident shows how the spirit of 
ftnattdsm which was at work at Salem might entangle the colony 
in difficulties. Unibrtonately the strong hatred of the Puritans for 

\ All WiUiaou' vagaries at this time are ael forth in a letter from oae Waddingtoo to 
George Fox. puUirilad Vjr ths latter h hii Htw En^lattJtt Krft/mmd QmeneketL Hm 
letter was written in 1677. by which time the detail* may have become somewhat ohtcured* 
Bat the charges are in the main confirmed by Cotton aod Winthrop. and by the &ilence of 
WilliasM himtttfi For the qacttioo oC veik. tL Winthrop. v|^. i. p. 123. and Uubbard, p. 204. 

1 Wmthrop. voL I pb 1Mb • /A. p. 1614. 

4 fiubbard, p 307. 

• Tlus saymg it attributed to Coltoa in the above-mentioned letter from Waddmgion. 

• Hobbard, p. 164. So, too, Habbard auigns the advocacy of vdb to WQliianib wharo 
Winthrop attributes it to KnHirou. On that point Uubbaidll MtMWl fekonoool by iba 
wnur quoted in the Narragatuctt Pablicattona. 
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the supposed " relique of Antichrist" made them loth to condemn 
an act which few of them probably would have perpetrated. After 
some debate a dread of the displeasure which they might incur in 
England prevailed. In May, 1635, the matter was brought before 
a General Court Thence it was referred to a committee, four 
men appointed by the Governors and Assistants, and one chosen 
by the inhabitants of each town. This tribunal found Endicott 
guilt}' of indiscretion in taking such a step without the authority 
of the Court, and of a want of charity both in limiting his reform 
to Salem and disregarding the other towns, and also in assuming 
that those who suffered the presence of the cross elsewhere were 
conniving at idolatry. On these grounds he was formally ad- 
monished, and declared incapable of holding office for a year. 
Every page in the early history of New England bears witness to 
the patience, the firmness, the far-seeing wisdom of Winthrop. 
But to estimate these qualities as they deserve we must never 
forget what the men were with whom, and in some measure by 
whom, he worked. To guard the commonwealth against the 
attacks of courtiers, churchmen, and speculators was no small 
task. But it was an even greater achievement to keep imprac- 
ticable fenatics like Dudley and Endicott within the bounds 
of reason, and to use for the preservation of the state these 
headstrong passions which at every turn threatened to rend it 
asunder. 

In the following October the case of Williams came before the 
court As far as can be learnt from Winthrop's meager report 
of the proceedings, there seems to have been no lack 
inent of of faimess, nor does Williams himself find any fault 
"Wuuams. j^j^ opponents on that ground. He was offered a 

month to prepare his defence. He declined to avail himself of 
this leave. The case was tried at once, and Hooker, a divine 
of considerable note, who was already looked on as a rival to 
Cotton, acted as advocate against Williams. As the prisoner re- 
fused to recede from any of the positions which he had taken up, 
he was sentenced to leave the colony within six weeks." This 
order was afterwards relaxed in consideration of the season, and 
Williams was suffered to stay till the spring, but admonished that 
he must not use this time of grace for any attempts at conversion. 
In January it became known that he had broken through this 
condition, by gathering together a congregation of some twenty 

^^^^^m^^^^m^^ Mill — - 

1 WinlKrop, vol i. p. 170; RecordN, vol. L p. 160. 
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persona These disciples proposed to follow their teadier into 
exile, and to form a new settlement on the &ir and fertile sfaoies 
of Nanagansett Bay.^ Those whom New England has ever de- 
nounced as persecutors were content with preserving their owd 
tenitoiy from the infection of Nonconformity. Hie rulers of 
Massachusetts went further^ and held that a heretical settlement 
was incompatible with the safety of their colony, even though it 
might be beyond its limits. The Court issued an order that 
Williams should be seised and sent to England. He contrived to 
escape, and made his way to Narragansett Bay, enduring hardships 
by the way with which we might, perhaps, sympathise more if we 
heard less of them Irom the sufferer himself* 

Williams' success as the founder and in some sort the supreme 
magistrate of a prosperous community will come before us here- 
after, since it forms no unimportant part of New England histor}\ 
His con- One phase of his career however seems to form the 
^uT"^ natural sequel to his banishment from Massachusetts. 

Not long afterwards he was engaged in a controversy 
with one who would certainly have claimed to be, and would 
probably have been acknowledged as, the champion of New 
England in all theological strife, John Cotton. A letter written 
by him, justifying the banishment of Williams, came some v irs 
later under the notice of the victim. lie roplicd, anJ a l:i'jrary 
duel followed, in which Williams disci lar^^- d at least two bulky 
pamphlciidj to which his opponent replieii in a Cushion scarcely 
less voluminous. The title of Willianics" lir^t work, The Bloody 
Tauni of Persecution, gives a key to the subject of tlie con- 
trcversy. It is scarcely posiiible to s<?l forth Cotton's doctrine 
plainly withuut appeajiiii^ to misrepresent it. Practically it came 
to tliis; we may employ force, because we are in the right, but the 
followers of other religions must not, because they are in the wrong. 
To urge men against their conscience is indeed persecution. But 
no man's conscience can compel him to reject the truth, and 
therefore to force the truth upon him can be no violation of 
conscience. To do Cotton justice, he never resorts to those pleas 
of polilicai expediency by which modern apologists have sought to 
gloss over the quesuonabie doings of the dommani Funuus in 
New England. 

I WtOthrop, vol. i p. f 7S. • A. Cf. WUliuiii^ letlcn; 

a Cotton's, as well as WiUimtf, duTO «f tbii cottirovcny It jnclmled In Narragiuactl 
8ociat]r'» l>obUcBtioni. 
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To a skillful controversialist like Williams such an opponent 
was an easy prey. To bring out in detail all the grotesque and 
detestable consequences which Cotton's theory must lead to 
a task which displayed his opponent's exuberant powers of illus- 
tration to the full. Indeed, the manner in which Williams wastes 
his attacks on comparatively unimportant outposts is the only 
thing which at all mars the completeness of his victory. Yet 
if we look beyond the mere formal question at issue, we shall 
hardly consider Williams' attitude so satisfactory. Cotton at least 
perceived that the civil power had certain definite obligations 
towards the individual citizens as spiritual beings. Clumsy, inef- 
fective, hateful in its results as his solution is, yet it is perhaps 
better that the problem should be solved amiss than complacently 
ignored. It is hardly fanciful to see the different characters of two 
races asserting themselves in each of the combatants. In Williams 
we see the logical subtlety, the passion for theoretical complete- 
ness, the lack of constructive power, which form the strength and 
weakness of the Celt In Cotton there is the practical temper of 
the Englishman, tolerant of anomalies and imperfections, indiffer- 
ent to ideal completeness, but never losing sight of the realities 
and necessities of life. The practical superiority of Cotton's posi- 
tion comes out yet more strongly in a side issue which connected 
itself with the main dispute. Williams, as we have seen, made it 
a sin to have held communion with the corrupt churches of the 
Old World. Cotton treats the duty of secession as a question not 
of principle, but of degree. According to Williams, men should 
aim at no spiritual unity beyond that which is brought about by 
perfect identity of belief and worship. He would get rid of the 
abuses of ecclesiastical machinery by sweeping away such ma- 
chinery altogether. His opponent saw that in ecclesiastical as in 
civil life there was need for compromise, and that imperfect union 
ivas better than isolation and anarchy. A body may have "cor- 
rupt and noisome humors," they may even make it an unsound 
and corrupt body, yet it does not cease to be a body. The two 
conflicting theories might find their reconciliation in an ideal state 
of society. There all compulsion would be needless, since an in- 
allible teacher would at once find acceptance with infallible 
Jisciples. At the same time the corporation of true believers, 
linked together by purely spiritual bonds, would include the whole 
civil community. But the subject of dispute was how to deal 
with man in his yet imperfect state, and that difficulty was no 
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more solved bj the vidooaij theories of TOIUuns than bj the too 
practicable remedies of Cotum. 

The buuBbment of Williams gave the colony but a short sesfrfte 
from ecclesiastical strife. Hitherto the rulers of the colony had 
Further Called oo to deal with the isolated attacks of 

nJMjtoBii individnals who were virtually severed fiooi the bulk 
of the community. Williams stood almost as much by 
himself in his thoroughgoing hostility to Erastianism as did llie 
Brownes in their loyalty to the Church of England. The strife 
which was now impending was of a different and a Eir more 
serious kind. It was not an attack from without, but a schism 
within. It seemed to justify the prophecies of those who held 
tliat Puritanism might destroy, but could not bind together. 

The coming conflict was to be associated with the name of the 
most celebrated Englishman who yet had become an adO|ited 
citizen of the New World. The brilliant powers and 



Van* varied accomplishments of Vane, aided by hich birth 

comei to *^ I/O 

Maasachu- and early training in public life, have won for their 



possessor a more dazzling repuLatioii than has been 
granted to the lofty public spirit and statesmanlike foresight of 
Winthrop. The actors in the great drama of the seventeenth 
century, swayed by conflicting impulses and contradictor}- prin- 
ciples, offer not a few problems hard to be solved, but none 
more complex than the character of Vane. Was his the failure of 
a keen mind and a susceptible conscience wandering amid diffi- 
culties, which for men of coarser stuff had no being? Or was 
his inconsistent', and, as at times it even seemed, his dishonest}*, 
the mere commonplace weakness of an irresolute and unstable 
temper, or the dissimulation which half dupes itself? Would 
Shakespeare have found him in the counterpart of Hamlet, of 
Proteus, or of Angelo ? If we cannot solve this problem, we 
may at least console ourselves by thinking that it equally baffled 
the men among whom Vane lived and moved. In the autumn 
of 1635 Vane arrived in Massachusetts.* Though only twenty- 
three years oid he was already a practised diplomatist, at home in 
the atmosphere of court intrigues and state secrets. For the 
present he had cast these things behind him, and, in the words 
of Winthrop, ** being called to the obedience of the gospel, for- 
sook the honor and preferments of the court to enjoy the ordi- 
nances of Christ in their purit}'."* To such an one as 



ATTACK UPON jyjNTHROP, itj 

Vane life in New England must have been a continuous disenchant- 
ment The more cultivated men among the political reformers 
valued and sympathized with Puritanism. But they valued it in its 
moral and political aspects, as a means for the regeneration of the 
individual, as an ally against corrupt courtiers and arbitrarj' states- 
men rather than a s)'stem of theological dogma. To them the Inde- 
pendent system meant one under which self-constituted societies, 
freely brought together by common beliefs and aspirations, might 
work out the problems of spiritual life. In New England it meant 
the arbitrary rule of a tyrannical public opinion. Moreover, to 
men femiliar with those theories of human rights which were now 
asserting themselves, the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Massachusetts 
must have seemed a violation of all sound principles. If the 
ecclesiastical law of England was harsh, at least it dealt with fixed 
precepts and specified penalties. The rulers of New England re- 
quired the acceptance of a complex series of metaphysical propo- 
sitions, on whose interpretation they were not themselves agreed. 
The recusant was punished, not by fixed statute,, but by the arbi- 
trary sentence of a partial tribunal. 

As was so often the case in New England, the theological contro- 
versy was closely blended with a civil strife. This seems to have 
Attack o{)ened at the beginning of 1636 with a skirmish, whose 
?5uithrop*« ^O'^^^^^^O'^ main contest it is not altogether 

«dmini«- easy to determine. At the expiration of Dudley's term 
of office John Haynes had been elected his successor. 
Yet it seems clear that in influence and public esteem Winthrop 
and Dudley were looked upon as the two chief men of the colony. 
They appear, indeed, to have been regarded as the heads of two 
political parties, separated, not so much by any difference of prin- 
ciple, as by the temper which each carried into the task of admin- 
istration. Dudley, whose view of the relation between the civil 
power and religion was summoned up in the distich— 

" Let men of God in courts and churches watch 
O'er such as do a toleration hatch,"' 

represented the narrow view of the ordinary Puritan. Winthrop, 
it is clear, had little real sympathy with the harsher and more 
bigoted aspects of the creed to which he assented. 

Among those who had come out with Vane was one widely 
diflferent in mind and temper, though destined to the same file. 

1 Mortoo'f Memorial, p. 167. 
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Hugh Peler. He had fled from Rotterdam, driven, it is aaid, to 
give up his ministiy in the church of exiled Nonconfonnists bj the 
attacks of Ae English ambassador. * Vane and Peter seem to have 
thought it their mission to settle the differences of a common- 
wealth with whose political life they were as yet wholly nn&miiiar.* 
To this end they brought togedier the GoviNnor, Bellingham who 
was now the Depaty-Govemor, WIntfarop, Dndl^, and the three 
chief representatives of religion, Hooker, Cotton, and John Wil- 
son, the pastor of Boston. Dudley disclaimed any such feeling 
tovrards Winthrop as could make a discussion or reconciliation 
necessaiy. The proceedings then took the shape of a formal ad- 
monition from Haynes to Winthrop as to the lenienqr of his 
administration. Winthrop admitted the charge, but justified him- 
self on the ground that "in the infimcj of a plantation justice 
should be administered with more lenity than in a settled state, 
because people were then more apt to tnmagress, partly of ignoi^ 
ance of new laws and orders, partly through oppression of business 
and other straits. " At die same time Winthrop expressed himself 
open to conviction in the matter. The three ministers were then 
adied to consider the question and to report their opinion. This 
they did to the effect that "strict discipline, both in criminal 
offences and martial matlera^ was more needed in plantations 
than in a settled states as tending to the honor and safety of the 
gospel* Winthrop thereupon admitted "that he had felled in 
over much lenity and remissness," and promised to observe greater 
strictness )n future. Finally the conference drew up certain 
general principles for administration and the conduct of business, 
wholesome enough in tone, but so general as to be piactically of 
litde value. Abstract resolutions pledging men "to express their 
difference in all modesty and due respect to the court," and " such 
as differ^ to "be more femiliar and open to each other" and to 
" avoid all jealousies and suspidona," are not likely to be of mudi 
practical use on the occasions when they are really needed. Prob- 
ably the most important resolution in reality was the conduding 
one, that "the magistrates shall appear more solemnly in public, 
with attendance, apparel, and open notice of thdr entrance into 
court" 

The whole inddent is illustrative of two noteworthy sides of 
New England history. It shows a perilous tenden^, of which 

1 Wnthrop, vol. i. p. 169. 

t A p>. t7^4f9b whan iba triMto«f A« ooBVOVHqr bMld. 
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we shall see other instances, to confuse the spheres of morality 
and law, and to substitute general principles for definite precepts. 
Nor could any incident exemplify more strongly the ascen- 
dency of the clergy. In no other community would a statesman 
who had worthily discharged the highest civil office, and who 
combined administrative experience with no mean share of learn- 
ing, have at once abandoned his political convictions at the bidding 
of three men, whose reputation and influence would elsewhere 
have been bounded by the four walls of a chapel. 

The history of the next two years is a strange comment on the 
political drcniccn drawn up at this conference. At the election of 
1636 Vane, i n spite of his youth and his inexperience of colonial 
life, was elected Governor, seemingly without opposition or dis- 
pute. His year of office was one of trouble to the colony both at 
Theo- home and abroad. Of its two chief incidents, the war 
puteT Pe quod Ind ians, and the insurrection, as we 
Boston. njay almost call it, and banishment of the Antinomian 
heretics, we are at present only concerned with the latter. The 
storm seems to have begun with the arrival at Boston of one 
Wheelwright, a clergy-man who had been silenced by the 
ecclesiastical authorities in England.' With him came his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Hutchinson, a clever, impetuous indiscreet woman. 
They brought over what are described by Winthrop as *' two dan- 
gerous errors,"* which to a mind not trained in Calvinistic theology 
sound like two abstract and not very intelligible propositions. We 
may, indeed, doubt whether Winthrop's own condemnation of 
them does not rather reflect popular feeling and his irritation at 
what proved to be a source of unprofitable strife than his own 
judgment as a theologian. The newly imported heresies were 
deemed so important as to require a conference of ministers at 
Boston to inquire into them. That their p)emicious nature was 
not visible on the sur&ce may be assumed from the fact that Cot- 
ton accepted and even advocated them, with certain limitations. 
The suspected heretics were not content with this partial success. 
Each of the Independent churches of New England had in addi- 
tion to its pastor a teacher or teachers. That office was already 
held in the cliurch of Boston by Cotton. Wheelwright's followers 
were now anxious that he should be raised to the same position. 
In the controversy which ensued Winthrop took a leading part 
His Niew was that of a thoughtful layman who stood wholly 

1 Winthrop, vol. L p. ao 1 \Ib. p. 200. 
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outside the theological cospect of the case. He argued that; as 
they were well iumished with able ninisteis whom thejr did 
kaow, it was inexpedient to bring in one, however godly and able, 
whom they did not know, and who seemed "apt to raise doubtfiil 
disputations." At the same time, while professing his own unfit- 
ness for such disputes, he ^pealed to Wheelwright to "fbibear, 
. for the peace of the church, words and pbiases which were of 
'human invention, and tended to doubtful disputation lather than 
to edification, and had no footing in scripture, nor had been in 
use in the purest churches for three hundred years after Christ" " 
Winthrop's arguments prevailed, and Wheelwright's followers 
consoled themselves with the hope of forming a new Church on 
the site of Wollaston's ill-fated settlement. 

In the following August an incident occurred which strikingly 
illustrated the ch.iiuctcr ul the Governor who had been preferred 
Vane Winthrop. Vane called toi^ether ilie As.si»iants and 

to ulm'tiae Deputies, and told them that he must visit England 
«ot(my.t Qn his own affairs. When one of the Assistants ex- 
pressed sorrow at the prc^pect of losing the Governor at so critical 
a juiiciure, Vane burst into tears and declared that he would have 
foregone his own private business, but that he foresaw danger to 
the colony from the religious dissensions which prevailed and from 
the attacks which he had incurred by his sympathy with the ac- 
cused. When the Court demurred to his departure on these 
grounds, he veered round and declared that he was really com- 
pelled to leave b\' private business, and that the other plea ' ' slipped 
him out of p;i>M ni and not out of judgment" The Court there- 
upon acquiescetl, and arrangements were made for electing Vane's 
successor. But before the time of electing came Vane liad yielded 
to the request of s inc of the Boston congregation, and declaring 
himself to be an obedient child to the church, had promised to 
stay. It is hnrd to resist the conclusion that the whole proceed- 
ing was intended by Vane to test the strength of his position, if 
not to force a vote of confidence. 

It now seemed as if the supporters of Wheelwright and his sister, 
strengthened by the adhesion of the Governor and of Cotton, 
The colony would succeed in establishing themselves as the party 
Into two of orthodoxy and in crushing Wilson. The whole 
parUes!* Community was divided into two theological camps. 

t Wfalhrop, vol. i. p. 303. 

tTblilo— iitmydwcribodby WiBflufopfyoLlgpL loy ■ogj. 
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A sober-minded layman like Winthrop might well wonder 
at hearing men distinguished " by being under a covenant 
of grace or a covenant of works, as in other countries between 
Protestants and Papists," and believe that "no man could 
tell, except some few who knew the bottom of the matter, 
where any difference was,"* As soon as the question came 
formally before the court, it was clear that whatever the church 
of Boston might hold, the majority of the community looked with 
no favor on the newly imported doctrines. One of its proceed- 
ings \^'as formally to approve of a speech which Wilson had made 
against his opponents." One Greensmith had vented the calumny 
that all the ministers in the colony, save Cotton, Wheelwright, 
and perhaps Hooker, taught a covenant of works; for this he was 
fined forty pounds. Wheelwright, for bringing like charges in a 
sermon, was found guilty of sedition, and by an even more 
astounding interpretation, of contempt of the Court, since it had 
appointed a fast for the reconciliation of differences, and his ser- 
mon tended to kindle them. Fortunately Wheelwright's sermonr 
has been preserved, and we can therefore judge how far it justifies 
the accusation brought against it by his persecutors, and repeated 
in the present day by their apologists. It is true that he enjoins 
his hearers to be ready to fight But in the same passage he 
warns them that the battle must be fought with spiritual and not 
w'th carnal weapons. He anticipates the charge of sapping the 
foundations of morality by a direct exhortation to his followers 
not to neglect the common duties of social and domestic life, 
lest they shall give occasion to their enemies to call them liber- 
tines or Antinomians. The church of Boston stood firmly by its 
persecuted minister. Forty of the members, among whom was 
Vane, addressed to the Court a temperate remonstrance on 
Wheelwright's behalf. They challenged his accusers to specify 
any seditious act of which he had been guilty, and they reminded 
the Court that no preacher of unpopular doctrines had escaped 
the charge of sedition, not Elijah, nor Paul, nor One who spoke 
with more divine authority.' The remonstrance went unheeded, 
and only served at a later day to involve those who had made 
it in the punishment which fell upon their leader. Finally the 
Court voted that its next meeting should be at Newtown, instead 

1 Winthrop. vol. i. p. 2x3. t p. 314. 

• The remonstrance is in Welde, p. ai. We may aafely aasume that his venioa of U it ia 
00 way too favorable to the petitioners. 
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of Boston, intending not so much, it would seem, to punish the 
heretical community, as tO bold its deliberations in a more 
peaceful atmosphere.' 

In Mj\y, 1637, the Court of Election met at Newtown. Proceed- 
ings opened with a dispute. The Governor wished that a petition 
^^^^^ from Boston should be read before proceeding to 
tionof election. Winthrop, apparently with perfectly good 
^^yi^ reason, objected on tiie ground that the election v-as 
the business for which the Court was .specially convened, and 
that it must take precedence of everything. It was urged, fairly 
enough, that many might have stayed away from a Court of 
Election who would have attended if they had known that other, 
and, they might have considered it, more important business 
had to be done. Moreover, the whole body of freemen, ha\'ing 
delegated their powen to the Deputies, could not suddenly 
resume them for a special purpose.* This view was affirmed by 
a majority of the Court Vane at first refused to accept this 
decision. His reastanoe wu overruled and the election pro- 
ceeded. Winthiop was chosen Governor, and Dudley, witb 
whom no suspected heretic could look for any mercy, was 
Deputy-Governor, while Vane was left out of the body of Assist* 
ants. His fiite was shared by two of Wheelwright's chief followen^ 
Coddiogton and Dummer, both of whom had held office the year 
before. For this Boston retaliated by electing the three as its 
Deputies. A paltry and un6siir attempt was made by the Court 
to annul this eiectioii on technical ground^ but Boston stood 
firm and its represeotadves were admitted. 

For a while it leemed as if the return of Winthrop to office 
might bring peace. Wheelwright apparently showed some incli- 
nation to compromise, and Cotton preached a sermon which 
aimed at bridging over the differences. * In this he was supported 
by Shepherd, a newly-arrived divine, who has left his insrk on 
the ecclesiastical history of New £ngbuid» alike by his seal for 
fhe oonvciiflon of the Indians and by the eioeptionally somber 
nature of his Cslvinisdc teaching. 

Unfortunately these efforts at reconciliation were counterscted 

I Recordi, VOU i. p. 191: Winthrop, vol L p. aiS. 
% This b fully told in Winthrop, voU i. p. ai^. 

• Th»7iewbietfiacthtoftpuBphlrt«lltf«d Ukrty umijkt PmHk WkaiRtm»dki» 
pwMwhH in dM HilKlifaMB CoUacdoo (p. 63). I am find n* dew !• tk« Mthonh^t. 
4 Wmdiropw vALp. MI. Cottoo, lMm|«.'*«tnMd cIm diiimMaiBa ftfjaanov 

■cam ling.** 
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by an order of the Court, avowedly designed to exclude from the 
colony any fresh adherents to what we may now call the heretical 

party. It was enacted, under a penalty of forty 
exclude pounds, that no person should entertain any new- 
heretics, comers in his house for more than three weeks, nor 
supply them with a habitation or a plot of ground, save with the 
formal sanction of the Court. ' 

The measure gave rise to controversy between the leading 
champions of the opposed parties. Winthrop thought, not un- 
Cootro- reasonably, that the measure needed a special apolog)'. 
between '^^^^ ^oxvti of a pamphlet, apparently unoffi- 

"Winthrop cial. Like all Winthrop's productions it is clear and 

terse. It sets forth effectively enough the abstract 
right of the community to keep out those whose presence might 
bring danger. Winthrop shows that the whole fabric of political 
society in New England rested on the assumption that the state 
was a self-electing body, requiring from its members certain 
religious qualifications. Where he fails is in proving that the 
infliction of suffering and the interference with individual liberty 
were in the present instance necessary. If Winthrop's apology 
for the order showed an inadequate appreciation of the principles 
of religious freedom, Vane's answer to it did so equally. He 
neither lakes the broad line of general toleration, nor the equally 
tenable line that toleration was in the present instance consistent 
with the safety of the state. He is content to rest on the far 
weaker argument of Wheelwright's doctrinal orthodo.xy. He 
showed, too, how little he understood the community which he 
had joined, by putting forward the argument that the patent gave 
a right of settlement in New England to all persons whatsoever. 
Such a contention was wholly needless for controversial purposes, 
while the practical acceptance of it would have been fatal in the 
long run to the objects which Vane had in common with Winthrop. 

With this feeble and ineffective protest on behalf of his fellow- 
believers Vane departed from New England. The ills which his 
impetuous and unstable temper had brought upon Massachusetts 
were in a measure atoned for, bv the zeal with which he aftenvards 
used his influence on behalf of those Puritan colonies which must 
needed such help. 

1 Wbthrop, vol. i. p. 3x4; Records, vol. i. p. 299. 

s Wtnttirop't defence, and Vane'i reply are both publkhed in the Hatchinaon Collection 
4PI>. 67, etc). 
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In Aognst, 1637, as^od of di\ines met at Newtown to discuss^ 
and if it might be to settle, the existing differences. The first 
step taken boded ill for the result. The erroneous 
divines at doctrines weie drawn up under eighty heads, with a 
Newtown.1 supplemental category of nine ''unwholesome expres- 
sions. " Henceforth orthodoxy in eighty-nine different articles 
was to be the needful condition of citizenship in MassachusettSL 

In truth* the attitude of the New England deigy ill fitted diem 
to guide the civil power to wise courses at such a juncture. The 
pulpit in New England was the one influence which &shioned 
and guided public opinions, the one sphere besides that of a. 
legislator or administrator in which a man might win for himself 
digniQr and influence. The sermon was to the New Englander 
all that the newspaper, the magazine^ the speech out of Parlia- 
ment is to us. At the same time the preacher was strictly snd 
jealously tied down to certain positive conclusions. His postdoii 
was thus like that of a party writer or a professional politician of 
the present day. His utterances must offer a show of originality, 
yet they must never deviate fiom certain fixed modes of thought, 
nor 6il to lead to certain fixed conclusions. Such a system wiU 
make ready advocates, efiective rhetoricians, skillful manipulatois 
of formulae; it is assuredly ill-fitted to tmin up vigorous, original, 
or even honest thinkers. How these influences operated was 
shown by the attitude of Cotton. Hitherto he had been recog- 
nized as the ally of Wheelwright His authority indeed had been 
the chief ground on which the orthodoxy of the new opinions 
was assumed bv llie public. '* When they were ^U'.stioned about 
these things, ihcy carried it as if they held forth noihiiig buL what 
tlu y had received frum Mr. Cotton.*** Cotton himself, it seems^ 
\\xy\ i)een up to this point satisfied of the soundness of the new 
doctrines. He now began to see, in his own words, that iie iiad 
been "made a stalking-horse" by the teachers of heresy.* It was 
certainly unfortunate that this conversion should have occurred 
just when tlie tide of public feeling had turned. But no one 
can read Cotton's controversy with Roger Williams and fail to see 
that a capacity for abstract speculation found no place among his 
gifts. Probably in the present instance his inconsistency wa.> due 
to a confused mind rather than a dishonest temper. Nor does it 
seem certain that the attitude of Wheelwright and bis party was 
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now precisely what it had been at the outset It is clear that 
both he and his sister were among those to whom strife was a 
delight A combative temper, the need for satisfying that love 
of novelty which they had themselves done so much to create, 
and that spirit of aggressive opposition which even the semblance 
of persecution begets in original and self-reliant minds, all 
prompted them to extend their difTcrences from the established 
creed. A year earlier it needed the minute vision of a practised 
controversialist to discover their deviation from orthodoxy. Now 
we are told they denied the resurrection of the body, and even 
the innate immortalit)' of the soul, and also the duty of observing 
the Sabbath.' A Puritan heedless of theological subtleties, if 
such a one there were, would see in the first doctrine a denial of 
an important article of the Christian faith, and in the second a 
perilous deviation from the usage of all Protestant Churches. 

The result of the conference was, as we have seen, a general 
condemnation of the new doctrines, as unsafe and either blasphe- 
mous or erroneous. Over and above this certain articles of peace 
were drawn up, to serve as a basis of agreement between Cotton 
and Wheelwright and their opponents. Wheelwright refused 
thej»e; Cotton by accepting them may be considered to have defi- 
nitely joined that party which now, perhaps, for the first time 
ranked in public opinion as orthodox.' 

It only now remained for the civil power to apply the weapon 
which the clergy had forged for it In November the Court met 
^ ^ It is fortunate that our knowledge of what followed 
ment ofihe rests on no worse authority than that of VVinthrop 
heretics. himself. On any testimony less trustworthy we could 
hardly believe a procedure which in its shameless indifference to 
all principles of criminal jurisprudence rivaled the worst outrages 
under which English Nonconformists had ever suffered. In such 
a case it is well to adhere as closely as possible to the language 
of our authority. The Court, "finding upon consultation that 
two so opposite parties could not contain in the same body with- 
out hazard of ruin to the whole, agreed to send away some of the 
principals; and for this a fair opportunity was offered by the re- 
monstrance or petition which they had proposed to the Court"* 
Eight months had elapsed since the alleged offence had been 
committed, yet no attempt had been made to deal with it as a 
crime, till a question of political expediency made it convenient 

I Wmihrop, vol. L p. 253. J lb. p. 339. • lb p. 245. 
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to do sa Aspinwall, one of the Deputies for Boston who had 
signed the petition, was baoidied. His colleague, Coggeshall» 
who had only approved the petition withont signing it, was 
disqualified from holding office and disfranchised. Seventy* 

one more persons, fifty-six of them inhabitants of Boston, 
Were JisarmcJ, a punishment which might perhaps be justi- 
fied a> J tiica.:>uic ul puliwe, xcudeied necesaary by e^ceplioniil 
circuLiiaUnces. V 

The two heads of the party, Wheelwright and Mrs. Hutchinson, 
might, ai> it wuuld seem, have aavcd themselves by a recauiauonu 
Baniah- Probably such a triumph of orthodo>ky wuuid have 
WhJp*' been worth more than the mere infliction of punish- 
wriiihi. ment. Wheelwright, however, persisted in holding to 
his opinions, and refused either to leave the colony or to give up 
preaching. He thereupon \^'as banislied, and took refuge on the 
banks of the Piscataqua, a journey of no small difficult in a New 
England November.' 

The trial of Mrs. Hutchinson is the one incident of the pro- 
ceedings of which a det^iiled report remains. From it we may 
^ judge of the temper in which the whole affair was con- 
Mr*. Huu ducted. It is impossible to read the report and not to 
chin«on.» Hutchinson was no commonplace fmatic: 

Her attitude throughout is marked^ not merely by controversial 
acuteness, but by a conspicuous union of self-reliance with digni- 
fied sobriety and restraint Worn by ill-health and harassed by 
repeated misstatements, she neither returned a railing accusation 
nor was betrayed into any indiscreet admission. After diveis 
unsuccessful attempts to prove that her conduct in lecturing was 
opposed both to the letter of Scripture and to the practice of the 
colony, the Court had to &I1 back upon the argument of their 
authority. " We are your judges* and not you oaia^ and we 
must compel you to it" The C6un then doUt with the chaige 
of caluomy, in that the prisoner had accused the deigy of preach- 
ing a covenant of works. Six witnesses, all ministeis, were 
called to prove this charge. There cannot be much donbt as to 
the value of hearsay evidence given by heated partisans about 
abstruse doctrinal propositions. Weak as their testimony was, it 
still further discredited by the persistent refusal of the Court 



1 Winthrop, vol i. p. 343: lUoord*. voL i> ppu les^xs. 

t Mrrcu riut Anuricanut, p. 94 
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to administer an oath to them; a refusal of which two at least of 
the witnesses strongly approved. Worse was to come. When 
^Irs. Hutchinson called evidence to rebut this charge, her first 
witness was at once silenced with shameless brutality by Peter: 
"How dare you look into the Court to say such a word?" 
When asked how she knew that she was really under the guid- 
ance of the Divine Spirit, " How," she answered, "did Abraham 
know that it was God that bid him offer his son ? " Her answer 
was more than a retort; it went to the root of the question. 
Either there must be some fixed external authority whose judg- 
ment may not be questioned, or else the final appeal must be 
made to the conscience of the individual believer. The latter 
doctrine may place a perilous weapon in the hands of the fanatic, 
but without it would Puritans have ever been worshipping God 
after their own fashion on the shores of America? Indeed one 
cannot read the proceedings without feeling that, if only the scene 
had been changed to an ecclesiastical court in England, the whole 
trial would have formed an edifying chapter in Puritan martyr- 
ology. Cotton, alone of all the Court, seems to have had some 
perception of this. " That she may have some special providence 
of God to help her is a thing that I cannot bear witness against" 
Endicolt's rejoinder, "Do you bear witness for her or against 
her?" showed how even a temporary deviation towards judicial 
impartiality was beyond the comprehension of the ordinary 
Puritan. 

It mattered litde what shape proceedings took. As we have 
seen from Winthrop's statement, tlie trial was but an idle formality 
whose end had been already setded at the bidding of a supposed 
political necessity. Sentence of banishment was passed. The 
execution of the punishment however was postponed, either from 
Mt%. Hut- some tenderness to the sex of the victim or from 
exwm" hope of obtaining the triumph of a recantation. Mrs. 
municated. piutchinson was imprisoned in the house of one of the 
ministers at Roxbury, and was thence twice brought to Boston to 
be confronted with a conference of the clergy. We cannot wonder 
that, Hke the Maid of Orleans, she should for a moment have 
wavered before the persistent attack of her tormentors. But her 
daundess spirit triumphed over the momentary weakness. After 
she was excommunicated, her spirits, which had seemed somewhat 
dejected, revived again, and she gloried in her sufferings.' At 

1 Winthrop, vol. L p. 347. 
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the end of Februaiy she and her fiuniljr, with some of her disciples, 
departed. Instead of following Wheelwright to Piscataqua, they 
turned south, and, like Roger Williams, found a refuge in the 
Narragansett Bay. There, four years later, they were mas^^L r< 
by the Indians — an incident in which, u i:^ iiclJIcss to say, iiie 
theologians of Massacliusotts found a striking manifestation of 
God's judgment in support ui iheir own verdict. 
^ The proceedings against Mrs. Hutchinson had show 
rulers of New Ene^land could play fast and loose with the prin- 
ciples o: religious freedom. The trial of one oi' her 

^^fldl of 

Captain disciples showed thai civil liberty fared little better with 
UodwhULl , A , II,'.,,, 

them. Among those who had signed the obnoxious 

petition was a Captain John Undcrh ill. His character forms one 
of those incongruous patches which the irony of fate has woven 
into the sober fabric of New England histor)'. He was a soldier 
of fortune, with some tmcture of letters, having little in commoa 
with his Puritan neighbors beyond a familiarity with their lan- 
guage and modes of thought. Antinomian views had in his case 
borne the fruits which were imputed to them, and at a later da/ 
he seemed disposed to play the part of a colonial John of Leyden, 
so Stf aa tbe conditioDa of New England life allowed. His mili- 
laiy capadtj and the service which he had just rendered against 
the Pequoda made him a person of importance. Accordingly, he 
was called upon, with some five or six otben, to justify his con- 
duct in signing the petition. His defence seems to have proceeded 
on the theor)' that free speech was peculiarly a military privilege, 
since he cited as a precedent the remonstrance of Joab with David. 
The Court went with care into the constitutional aspect of the 
case, but ruled that it would not bear Underbills interpretation. 
Joab^s remonstrance was professional, and did not deal with the 
King^s policy generally. So &r as be went beyond that he was 
not to be excused or followed Moreover, he admonished David 
privately and not publicly. Besides, the King had disapproved 
of him and displaced him. After this we need not wonder that 
the orthodox historian of the dispute winds up with an edifying 
homily on the dangers of anarchy and the duty of submission to 
the dvil power. He reminds his readers how in Europe con- 
tentions began first with disputations and sermons, and when the 
minds of the people were set on fire by reproachful terms of 
incendiar)' spirits, they soon set to blows, and had always a 

1 The proceedings ui ihe case of tJuderbill are toki by Wdde (p. 41). 
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tragical and bloody issue; " ''When brethren shall look one at 
another as enemies and pexsecotois, and when people shall look at 
their nilers and ministers as such, how, "he asks, ''shall they join 
together in any public service, and what can more threaten the 
dissolution and ruin of Church and Commonwealth ?" > The 
so-called persecutors of Prynne and Bastwick might have asked for 
a more ingenious apologist; they could not have wanted a more 
thorough-going one. 

It is satis&ctory to be able to pass to an episode more worthy of 
the political traditions of the men who founded Massachusetts, 
winihrop • Wii^^hK^P might be wilting to accept the clergy as the 
irtth"th« ^® ^^^^ power, but they were not to become 

gmrehof its masters. He sent to England a full report of the 
proceedings against the Antinomians, lest fiilse rumors 
should get abroad and deter emigrants from coming out For 
some reaaoo not stated, this proceeding displeased many members 
of the church of Boston, and they pressed the Elders to call Win- 
throp to account. If a less fiu'-sigbted and resolute man had held 
office, a most perilous precedent might have been esLiblishcd. 
Winthrop met the jLLut,k half-way by clearly laying down ihc 
doctrine iIkiL the Church was subordinate to the civil power: " If 
a magistraie shall in a private way take away a man's goods or 
sen-ants, the Church may call him to a^cuunt for it; but if he doth 
this in pursuing a course of justice (though the thing be unjust), 
yet he is not accountable." 

It would be a fruitless task to esiiniaie the real importance of 
the nuss of theological subtleties which made up the so-called 
^ Antinomian heresy. Many of them, doubtless, wtjre 

view of the called into existence by that very opposition which die 
dto^ute. teachers of them met with, and by the morbid craving 
for theological novelties inherent in the peculiar conditions of New 
England life. But if we are not concerned with these, neither 
assuredly were the rulers of Massachusetts. The only question 
which they were bound to consider, and the only one in which we 
need enter, was the attitude of the Antinomians to the civil power. 
To deduce possible consequences of conduct from certain opin- 
ions, and then to guard against those consequences by penal 
legislation, has been in every age the expedient of the persecutor. 
And assuredly the Calvinist could find no possibility of danger in 
the doctrines of the Antinomian, which the rest of the world could 

1 Wdd«^ PP* S4* 5S> * WiMlNro|>k v«L ip. 
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not find in the doctrines of the Calvinist The Antinomians did 
not, like Roger Williams, deny the daim of the civil authori^ to 
obedience. We are told, indeed, that the men of Boston were 
lukewarm in the Peqnod war/ and that they brought the govern* 
ment into discredit by sajdng that the members of it were under a 
covenant of works.' In phun language, Wheelwright's followers 
disliked the government, and did their best to make it unpopular. 
To use free speech for the purpose of discrediting the constituted 
authori^ has been often treated as a crime, but those who have 
so treated it have not generally been regarded with much &vor 
by the apologists of Massachusetts. It has been uiged that ban- 
ii^ment from a new and struggling community is but a slight 
hardship.' If the main evil of persecution were the injury to the 
victim, such a defence might be valid. But it is a truism to say 
that a community which forcibly suppresses free speech cuts itself 
off from all hopes of intellectual progress. The spiritual growth 
of Massachusetts withered under the shadow of dominant ortho- 
doxy; the colony was only saved from mental atrophy by its 
vigorous political life. 

No doubt the best plea that cati be urged for the banishment 
of the Antinouiiaiis is that tersely stated by WinLhiop: "They 
were so divided from the rest of the country in their judgmenl and 
practice as it could not stand wuh the public peace that they 
should continue amongst us."* Doubtle55s there are times when 
a community has only before it the sad choice of repressing free 
thought or running the risk ot disruption. That choice lay be- 
fore the rulers of Massachusetts, as in the same age it lay before 
the rulers of the Church of England. Each chose the same 
course; cacli must be judged widi the same judgment To say 
that it was persecution to silence Nonconformist^ in England, but 
rjf>t |M*r>CLUtion to banish Antinomians in America, is simply to 
juggle with words. If we hold that the means of presentation can 
be justiiied by the worth of the object preserved, then the policy 
of Laud will bear the test at least as well as the policy of Winthrop. 

1 Wdde. p. as. 

^tgiBHI^ Mr* Mfrey (voL L p. 491). It u more surprising to find it tiaed, though with far 
nore moderation of tooe, by Mr. Gardinw (Ar«MM/ C^mmtmmt^ Ckarkt voL ii. p, aS j), 
I Cottoo, in ha cootrorersj with WOlbm^ aiht what hanUiip there oould be ta hmiilii* 
■MBk ftoiB aeoeteqr which the victim himself looked opaa as corrupL WtlUams aot aaiiiily 

retorts that Cotton probably felt his banishment from England to be ^ hardship. 

« Winthrop, vot i. p. 950. Ue made um staieiueat m the discmMon with tae Bo»u>a 
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The Church of England may have deviated into persecution, but 
freedom has been her natural ally. Her reception of new truths 
may have been slow and grudging, but it has been real. She has 
identified herself, tardily it may be, but effectually, with each 
successive phase of national life and thought No such plea can 
be urged for the priesthood of Massachusetts. While the Church 
of England was casting off the trammels with which bigotry had 
fettered her, Puritanism in America was building gibbets for harm- 
less fanatics and yielding itself a willing bondslave to an obsolete 
and cruel superstition. Her rule, so long as it endured, was a 
rule of terror, not of love; her ways were never ways of pleasant- 
ness, her paths were never peace. 

While New England Puritanism was thus rent and tortured 
within itself, its attitude towards the home government was mate- 
rially changed. The change was only part of a greater one which 
had come over the condition of religious parties. Puritanism 
was no longer what it had been when Bradford and his associates 
sought for a quiet refuge beyond the Atlantic, It had become 
Change in P^^^^^^^ aggressive, and practical. The Nonconformist 
was no longer content to regard the Church with vague 
antipathy. Thoroughgoing ecclesiastical reform was 
an accepted article in the creed of an important political 
part)'. The Church had to dread, not general denunciations, 
but detailed and well-digested schemes of attack. 

This change made itself felt to the full in the position of Massa- 
chusetts and in the attitude of the Puritan party towards the 
„ ^ - question of colonization. The leaders of it were 

Scheme for * 

an aristoj^^ throwing thcmselves eagerly into the work which 
in Massa- Wiuthrop and his associates had begun. In the ad- 
chuaetts. ministration of their colony at Providence a number 
of wealthy and influential Puritans were displaying as much zeal 
and liberality as Sandys and Ferrars had broiught to bear on their 
greater undertaking. Indeed, the government of Massachusetts 
had been somewhat embarrassed by the anxiety of the richer 
and better-bom Puritans to have a practical share in the 
work of colonization. Lord Brook, Lord Say and Sele, 
and others had obtained a grant of land from the Council 
of New England. » The territory is described, not very clearly, 
as "all that part of New England in America which lies 
and extends itself from a river there, called Narragansett 

1 For a further account of this grant tee below, p. 153. 
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river, the space of forty leagues upon a itimight line near die 
seashore." 

This, as we shall hereafter see, was not withoat its inflaenoe on 
the history of Massachusetts and the neighboring colonies. Brook 
and others who tfaooght with him forthermore entertained a scheme 
for associating themselves on special and peculiar terms with the 
settlers of Massachusetts.* There is nothing to show whether this 
was distinct from the project just mentioned, or whether the pat- 
entees intended to place their territory under the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts. While desirous to join the Massachusetts settlen» 
Brook and his associates were not prepared to forego their privi- 
leges of rank. Moreover there was at least one important point 
in which the constitution of Massachusetts fell short of an ideal 
commonwealth, as imagined by the more enlightened members 
of the Puritan party. Like Winthrop and Cotton, they distrusted 
a democracy, but, unlike them, they equally distrusted a religious 
oligarchy. They believed that the existing constitution "would 
draw all things under the determination of the church." Accord- 
ingly they submitted to the colonial legislature certain conditions 
of union. They proposed that the colony should consist of tw^o 
orders, gentlemen and freeholders. The gentr)' were to form an 
upper chamber, the deputies of the freemen a lower. The Gov- 
ernor was to be chosen always out of the gentry. The rights of 
both orders were to be hereditary. Each at the same time was to 
admit fresh members. Gentry were to be admitted with the con- 
sent of both houses, while any man posses^^inp: a certain amount 
of personal estate was to become a freeman. Whether x property 
qualification was to be required for the retention of the rights ofa 
freeman by one who inherited them does not appear. 

The sober and cautious answer made by the colonists to this 
proposal, if it be not the handiwork of Winthrop, at least reflects 
his temper md habits of thought. It represented that the scheme 
of government proposed was really in all important points that 
which the colony enjoyed. With one exception the ditierences 
are, the answer says, really unimportant, "The Governor 
always has been chosen from among the Assistants, or of approved 
known gentlemen." If any of " these noble personap^es" should 
come over, "the colonists would receive them with honor and 



I UotchiMoa gives in an Appendix (voL i. p. 490) the pttiposai* made to the Mwclw 
Mltk gov«nm«nt bjr Lord Say and Sele, Lord Bmk. oad oih«i» to«eili«r trith tho nplj 
to iham* and abu a latter wt the taljoct from Coctoa to Lord Saj and Sola. 
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allow them pre-eminence and accxmunodatioiis according to tfieir 
condition." It is true that before thej can hold office they muat 
be membeis of a diarchy " which we doubt not religious gentle- 
men would willingly desire." The principle of hereditary rank is 
combated, but not as though it were of much real importance. 

On one pointy however, the colonists make no attempt to 
disguise or qualii^ their views. They hold steadfastly to the 
principle that civic rights can only be obtained by church- 
membership^ They lay down the incontestable doctrine that, 
if power be committed to men, *'not according to their godliness," 
danger to Oiurch and commonwealth may ensue. They omit 
to prove that godliness can be safely inferred from the acceptance 
of any articles of fidth or conformity to any religious usages. 
This reply was supplemented by a private letter from Cotton. 
From this we leam that, though the proposals fell through, yet 
the views which they embodied were not without their influence 
cm the politics of Massachusetts. They brought about, or at 
least furthered, the appointment, in 1636, of a standing council 
whose members were to hold office **quamdm se hem gesserini.'* 
Winthrop, Dudley, and Endicott were nominated members. 
The fate of the attempt might have been foreseen. The council 
had neither of the condiUoas iiccJliil for vitality; it could neither 
be Useful nor popular. The freerucii iiad already shown their 
jealousy of every power which was not directly amenable to 
them. Moreover there ^vas no place for the new body in the 
rnachinerv of the con:imuriwealth. The council was indeed in- 
trusted with the control of the Indian trade.* But beyond that 
it was merely to be a standing committee acting at the bidding 
of the Court Such an arrangement could serve no useful pur- 
pose. It 'v^'as assuredly not contemplated in the original constitu- 
tion of the colony, nor did that constitution leave it in oniinary 
times any duties to discharge. Probably, however, tins superflu- 
ous member would have been allowed to exist unchallenged if it 
had not been for an indiscreet attempt to strengthen the position 
of the executive. In 1639 one of the Elders was misguided 
enough to broach a proposal that the Governor should hold office 
for life. The resentment of the freemen took the form of retalia- 
tion. One of the Deputies proposed that no member of the 
council should have any authorit)* as such unless he were also an 

t Cotton in Huidi&Moa. vol i. p. joi: Recordt, vol t. p. 167. 
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elected Magistrate. The Aaristents introdaced some slight change 
in the form of the motiott as a protest on behalf of their own 
Older, but accepted the proposal in substance. ■ Henceforth the 
council ceased to exist for practical purposes, and Ae rank of 
councilor became a mere titular dignitjr. 

Though men like Vane and Brook might have but little real 
influence on the constitutional life of Massachusetts^ their actual 
DisBoiu. possible adhesion to the colony could not but 
c^undi^ influence the English government A colony of dis* 
for New ^ affected Puritans supported by men of high birth and 
political influence was a very different thing from the 
same colony in the hands of traders and yeomen. Almost simut* 
taneotisly with these changes which made Massachusetts an object 
of suspicion to the King and his advisers^ came another which 
placed the colony more directly in their power. Gorges had 
wholly fiiiled to infuse any of his own seal into his associates in 
the Council for New England. It could do nothing either to 
stimulate or to guide the work of colonization. It might in some 
degree interfere with the control which the Crown would other- 
wise exercise over the New England plantations. If the King 
had reason to wish for the extinction of the Council, the meroberi 
of tiiat body had no grounds for desiring a prolonged existence. 
In April, 1635, they surrendered their charter, llieir Ia^l cor- 
porate act illustrated the spirit in which they had worked and 
their utter incapacity to understand the real nature of the task 
which they had undertaken. We are reminded of Glendowcr 
and his associates, when we read of the Council portioning out 
the Atlantic seaboard from Newfoundland to the Hudson intcv 
twelve little principalities, to be distributed among twelve of the 
chief members. 

The field was now clear for a direct attack upon the c r lr ny 
which had expelled Churchmen and defeced the royal colors. 
Legal pro following September legal proceedings were 

ceedings taken bv an action of quo warranio for depriving Massa- 
MasM- chusetts of such legislative independence as it possessed, 
and placing it al the mercy of the Crown. The charges 
against the Company were set forth by the Attorney-General, Sir 
John Banks. Substantially they came to this: that the Company 

\ Rccorils, vol t p v'')4 

% The whole oi the proceedings conoectcd wah the diMoluuon are rery fvXij told in tb« 
Minaut of iIm CMiacU lor Mew EngUmd. 
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had made enactments concerning the lands and goods of persons 
contrary to the laws and customs of England, and had levied 
duties and enforced the payment of them by fine; in other words, 
they had exercised legislative and judicial powers beyond those 
granted them by the charter. It may well be doubted whether, 
as a matter of law, the provisions of the charter would bear the 
construction which the founders of Massachusetts had placed 
upon them. It may have been unwise and ungenerous for the 
King's advisers to insist on the letter of the law, and to enforce 
the legal rights of the Crown against men who were doing a good 
work. It might well be held /hat the altitude already taken by 
the King was a tacit sanction of the proceedings of the colonists. 
Yet it must be remembered that the measures adopted on b^ihalf 
of the Crown were only a demand that a legal right should be 
recognized, and were not even followed by any immediate attempt 
to put that right in force. In no case can it be matter either for 
blame or wonder that the judges found for the Crown, and that 
a formal decision put an end to the privileges granted by the 
Massachusetts charter. 

It is perhaps but a slight palliation of the proceedings against 
Massachusetts to say that they contrast favorably with the proceed- 
ings of eleven years earlier against the Virginia Company, both 
in the objects aimed at and the means by which they were reached. 
The Virginia Company was punished for actions which had en- 
tilled it to the gratitude of every patriotic and right-minded 
Englishman. It was overthrown on pleas so transparently frivo- 
lous that an arbitrar)' decree of the King or the Privy Council 
would have been a less shameless mode of attack. The case 
against the Massachusetts charter may or may not have been a 
good one, but assuredly it was a case with which an honest 
advocate could go into court The purposes for which the char- 
ter had been used might be in the main good; to many wise 
men they must have seemed full of danger. Each measure was 
characteristic of the source from which it sprang. James and his 
counselors destroyed the Virginia Company at the bidding of 
disappointed speculators and intriguing diplomatists. Charles 
and Laud sought to sweep away the liberties of Massachusetts as 
hindrances to a policy, narrow it may be, but neither selfish nor 
corrupt 

This measure seems to have been received in Massachusetts 
with something strangely like apathy. The minute chronicle 
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kept by Winthrop contains no direct statement of the occurrence. 
The settlers may have regarded it, not so much as a fresh sub- 
stantive attack, but rather as the formal registration of a decree 
which had already been determined. The sword had been always 
banging over them; it could little matter at what moment it fell. 
Moreover the enemies of the colony showed no immediate wish 
to act upon the altered state of aflfairs. They had stripped Massa- 
chusetts of the means of defence, but they held their hands from 
any further attack. 

To the King and to his temporal counselors the independence 
of Massachusetts was probably a secondar)' matter, thrust aside for 
Laud's the present by more pressing questions. But the col- 
to the*^ ony had two enemies. The one proposed to attack 
colony. j^gj. ecclesiastical independence, the other her civil 
rights. The dangers which might result to the Church from the 
unimpeded growth of Massachusetts could not escape the ubi- 
•quitous %vatchfulness of Laud. Henceforth we find him, with 
characteristic love of detail, receiving and investigating the com- 
plaints of malcontents, and drawing up minutes on matters of 
colonial administration. ' 

To Gorges the overthrow of the liberties of Massachusetts was a 
needful condition for the fulfillment of a lifelong ambition. He 
had been the chief agent for the court in the negotia- 
andlfi* tions with the Council of New England for the surrender 
schemes. charter. We now find him persistently urging 

the necessity of consolidating the New England colonies into a 
single province, pointing out his own fitness for the post of Gov- 
ernor, and in his private letters dwelling eagerly on his prospects 
of success.* 

His hopes and schemes were but those of a speculator and a 
place-hunter. Yet a halo of borrowed grandeur rests upon them. 
Before the generation which had just passed away had risen in 
vague majesty the vision of a great colonial empire, of England 
sitting as an island queen, replenished and made very glorious in 
the midst of the seas. The dream was to have its fulfillment in 
the future. For a while it vanished amid the romantic splendor 
of the age which gave it birth. The men who had striven to give 
form and reality to these hopes were the men among whom Gorges 

1 Colomal Pa^t, 1635. Dec.; 1637, Oct. 6; 1638, May a, Nov. a;. Winthrop. vol. i. 
pp 376, 398. 

\ Ih. 1634, May 13, June 6, Dec. 9: 1635. March at. 
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had lived and moved. In youth, through the stirring years of 
his manhood, he had breathed an air where ever)' breeze from 
cxrean seemed charged with the tale of their struggles and their 
triumphs. His is a dim copy of their ambition; a faint after-glow 
of their glory seems to light his career. He takes his place, 
anconsciously it may be, as the last figure in a mighty proces- 
sion, and in that presence we can for a moment forget his own 
unworthiness. 

In the events which baffled the schemes of their enemies the 
Puritan emigrants might well sec the hand of God stretched out 
Their their protection. In 1635, simultaneously with the 

EaUure. dissolution of the Council, a declaration was issued by 
the King^ announcing his intention of placing the New England 
colonies under the government of Gorges. ' This however does 
not seem to have been followed up by any sort of commission or 
transfer of authority. But a rumor reached the colony that a 
Governor had actually been appointed, and that his coming was 
only hindered by a mishap to the ship which had been specially 
built to bring him." In the following winter the enemies to New 
Elngland were weakened by the death of John Mason, the one 
man who seems to have entered with zeal and energy into the 
schemes of Gorges. It can hardly be regarded as a want of charity 
in Winthrop that he hailed this as a special intervention of God 
on behalf of the colony, though we may perhaps see some little 
credulity in his belief that Mason during his last sickness bewailed 
his enmity to New England, and promised if he recovered to 
be a friend to the colony.' In 1637 another declaration was 
issued, closely resembling that of 1635, but again the announce- 
ment of the King's intention to appoint Gorges was not followed 
by any definite communication of authority. ' Temporar)' hin- 
irances might delay the attack. The failure of an unseaworthy 
ihip or the death of an individual might give Massachusetts a 
respite. But it would have gone hard with the liberties of the 
Puritan commonwealth if no more certain succor had been at 
band. The outbreak of the Scotch rebellion was a turning point 
'n English history. Its influence on the fortunes of America was 
more remote, but scarcely less real. We can hardly err in con- 
necting the changed aspect of affairs in England with the attitude 
which the Commissioners took up towards the Puritan colony. 

I Colnial Paf*r$, 1635, April «6. • Winthrop, vol. i. p. 161. 

• A. p. 187. 4 Cphmial Pa^t, 1637, July 13. 
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Ill 1638 a strict Older came from the CommissioiierB leqairing 
that the charter should be sent to England The Court resolved to 
withhold it, and in its stead sent a letter of explanation, unhappily 
no longer extant The answer of the Commissioneis was prac- 
tically a concession. According to Winthrop, thqr dedared their 
intention of only asserting the authori^ of the Commission, and 
leaving the liboly of the colonists virtually nntouched. They 
still demanded the charter, but promised that it should be replaced 
by a fiedi one, and that the colonial government should have all 
the neoesflary powers given to it pending the grant of the new 
instrument* There the attack ended, diverted, we can haidly 
err in thinking, by the increasing troubles at home. If so, die 
action of the Long Parliament did as much indirectly fi>r Bbssa* 
(^usetts as it did directly for Enfl^d. If the King and his ad* 
viser* had been left with their hands free^ wiA power and leisure 
to work their will on MasBschuaett^ the colony must have either 
seen her nascent liber^ destroyed or been pfematuf^ bairied 
into rebellion. 

1 Wfathrop, ▼0LLpp.a69.a99.30s. Itb namiEifah Itatt tet li ao MM of ttii j/e^ 
fiMd«r to b« fcwnd UM«K Um Stan PapMib 




CHAPTER V. 

SSTTLEMENT OF CONNECTICUT AND THE PEQUOD WAR.1 

The settlement of Connecticut marks a new stage in colonial 
history. For the first time a colony becomes itself in turn the 
Anew parent of a new community. The step was marked 
cSoaiSi- those peculiar features which throughout distin- 

tion. g^ished the extension of the Puritan settlements of 

New England. When a few straggling Virginian explorers crossed 
their southern borders and formed the nucleus of North Carolina, 
they at once severed their connection with the parent colony. 
Connecticut at its foundation was an organized member of the 

\ For what one may call the Massachu^etrs side of early Connecticut history Winthrop b 
iW main authority. The Rtcffrdt of Cfntucticut from the outset are published. The editor, 
Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull, began his labors in 1850. The twelfth volume, coming down 
to 1763. appeared in 1883. Mr. Trumbull has incorporated many valuable document with 
the records. Trtimbull's Histmy 0/ Connecticut, published in 1818. is a careful compilation 
of the chief authorities. The writer also had access to private documents of some value. 
Of the Pequod War we have no leas than four contemporary accounts, three of them by 
those who actually took part in iL The most important is Mason's History 0/ the Prquod 
tyar. It was first published by Increase Mather in his Rtlatiom ^ the Troubltt (1677). 
See Mr. Tyler's History of American Literature, vol. i. p. 148. Mason's history was re- 
IRiblished by Prince with a preface in 1735. This edition was again published in tha 
Massachusetts Historical Society t Collection (and series, vol. viii.). In 1660 Lyon Gardiner, 
the commander of the fort at Saybroolc, wrote for the satbf4Ction of his friends an account 
of his military experiences in America, including so much of the Pequod War as he had 
himself taken part in. This remained in manuscript till 1833, when it was published in tha 
third series of the Massachusetts Historical Sccirty's Collection (vol. iii.). The other two 
works are in the same series (vol. vi ). One is entitled AVtw* from America, or a A>;t» and 
Experimental Discovery ^ New England, containing a true relation 0/ their tfarliko 
proceedings these two years last, by Capt.-un John UnderhilL It fortunately supplements 
Gardiner's and Mason's accounts, since it deals mainly with that part of the war in which 
they had no share. The other is called A true Relation of the late Battle fought in New 
England betwen the English and the Pequod Savagts. It is written by one Philip Vin- 
cent, an EnRli«»h clergyman and a gradn.ue of Cambriilj{c. He also wrote a short account 
of the Thirty Years' War, published in 1638 under the title Lamentations of Germany. The 
pictures which that work contains show th.it the Indians had much to learn in the art of 
torture from the soldiers of Tilly and Wallcnstein. All that is known about Vincent is 
conuined in a short memoir by Mr. Hunter in the fourth scries of the Massachusetts His- 
t^riasl Collections (vol i. p. 86). Mr. Hunter's information n derived from a manuscript in 
private hands. Underbill's pamphlet and Vincent's were both originally publiiihed ia 
LoadoQ m S63& 
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parent stem, doady resembling it in political character. Even 
wheo fonnaUy separated it never lost sight of its origin nor of the 
ties of common feeUng and interest wfaidt bound it to the older 

commonwealth. 

The fertile valley of the Connecticat had been marked at an 
early date as a fit site for colonization. As we have seen, Flymootk 
propoMi not long after its settlement had friendly intercourse 
mouSibr "^'^ Dotch settlers of New Netherlands. The 
gJ5J^J?" latter, with a freedom from jealous} se'dom shown in 
Mcticut. the colonial policy of their nation, had told the men 
of Plymouth of the Connecticut river and of its fitness as a site 
for trade and plantation. ' This was confirmed by some of the 
Mohicans, a scattered and broken tribe in that neighborhood. 
They had been driven from their territory on the upper waters of 
the Hudson by the Mohawks^ and had then occupied the shores 
of the Connecticat* Uncas» now the chief of the Mohicans, was 
an ambitions^ capable, and, as many thought, unprincipled man. 
For some years he had been a dependent of the Pequods, the most 
warlike and one of the most populous of the savage races in the 
neighborhood of New England, and had striven to weaken them 
by fostering quarrels in the reigning family. The nephews of 
the Pequod head chie( encouraged by Uncas, rebelled. At 
length tliey and their supporters were banished, and the power of 
the Fequods for a while extended. Uncas now saw in the Eng- 
lish alliance a means of reconstrucdng his schemes against the 
Pequods. From this time his endeavors to make the English 
his tools for building up the power of the Mohicans and making 
them supreme among the native tribes, form tlit? chief &ctor ill 
what one may call the Indian politics of New England.* 

The Plymouth settlers, whose venturesome temper had already 
shown itself in their exploration of the Kci^nebec, now made a 
fi»w trading voyages to the Connecticut These were so &r 
cessfiil as to satisl^ them that it would be well to establish 
a permanent station on the river. < Meanwhile Wahginnaciit» A 
sachem of the Mohicans^ had been making overtures to the 
Massachusetts settlers to tempt them tn establish a tnie in his 

1 Ikadford , p lyo 

• UrodhcKl's Hiitcry of Nfw Vcrk (ed 1859), vol. i. p. iBa. 

• The relations between Uncas and the Pequods before 1636 are very clearly »et forth 10 
til* N|iort of a comiln— appointed in 1663 by the Federal Co mai wiMiew to cxJuaiiM ha 
tflle to the Peqaod country. "ITie report U in th'' Art':, vol n p. 37^ A letter by Roger 
WttUanu. Midiitwl, but seemiagly written about 16^7. continas the report iA^tMrr. Uui. 
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country.* Plis advice was taken. In the summer of 1633 a bark 
was sent on a trading voyage to Connecticut, and the adventurous 
Oldham with three companions made a land journey for the same 
end. He obtained some beaver from the Indian sachem, and 
came back wiih a good report of the fertility of the soil, of its pro- 
ductivenets in hemp, and of the hospitality of the savages.* Next 
year Bradford and Winslow came to Boston to propose that the 
two colonies should enter into a partnership for the purpose of 
trading on the Connecticut Winthrop pointed out divers ob- 
jections: the ferocity and number of the Pequods, and the nature 
of the river, which, owing to a sand bar and to the severity of the 
weather, could only be navigated by small vessels an 1 for seven 
months of the year. His objections prevailed, and the scheme 
was abandoned.* The settlement of Connecticut proved to be 
one of the chief conditions through which the New England set- 
tlements attained uniQr. At the outset it seemed as if it was feted 
to call out every possible cause of discord and disruption. It 
formed a source of jealousy and dissension between the dilTerent 
colonies, it was the beginning of active hostility with the Dutch, 
and it caused the fifst serious war between the New Englandeis 
and the Indians. 

These difficulties made themselves felt at once^ The Dutch 
could not but see that the position and resources of Massachusetts 
made it a more dangerous neighbor than Plymouth, 
ibitoath* Moreover events had just occurred which might well 
make the settlers at New Netherlands jealous of English 
intrusion. In the spring of 1633 Jacob Eelkens, a dischaiged 
servant of the Dutch West India Company, had forced his way 
with an English vessel, the William, into the Hudson, refusing to 
recognize the rights of the Dutch and asserting that the English 
had a title to the river, since one of that nation had discovered it 

TTie sloth and cowardice of the Dutch allowed Eelkens lo sad 
past Fort Orange unchecked and to open a trade witli ilie ii.iiivts. 
A force was soon sent aliLr hiin, he was stripped of his goods 
and driven from the river. Eclkens' ciaiiii was obviously absurd, 
nor was the encroachment of much practical importance, but it 
marked the beginning of a chapter in the great struggle between 
the nations of Europe for the mastery of the Xew World.* 

1 Winthrop. vol. L p. 53. I /fw p. lit. 

% lb. p. 105: Knidt'ord, p. 196. 

« The oSUr with Eelkem is told by llr. Brodhead (vsL i p. t}^ Tbcnii « w faf i f !• 
dtt «Bfag« of the William ia Wiatbrepb voL i 1^ 
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The Dutch, as was but natural, took prompt measures to make 
good its territorial claims. In the next month the government of 
New Netherlands bought from the Pequods a tract of land on the 
Connecticut, and at once set up a small fort there, commanding 
the river.* To meet this new danger the Massachusetts settlers 
took a step which would otherwise have amounted to a breach of 
feith with their countr}'men at Plymouth. 

As soon as the action of the Dutch became known in Massa- 
chusetts, Winthrop sent out a small vessel, the Blessing, not only 
Remon- to trade along the Connecticut, but with instructions 
frlJSrMas. captain to sail on to New Netherlands and to 

•achusetu. ^^m the Governor, Van Twiller, that the English laid 
claim to the territor)' about the Connecticut river under a royal 
grant. Luckily for the English, Van Twiller had little of the en- 
terprise and courage which in that age distinguished most of his 
countr)men. He replied courteously that the Dutch had also a 
claim to the land under a grant from the Stales General, and 
requested the English settlers to take no further steps till the 
matter had been referred to the two home governments.* 

The protest against the Dutch occupation was urged in a more 
practical fiishion by the men of Plymouth. The government of 
Actioa of New Netherlands rested its claim, in part at least, on 
Plymouth. purchase from the Pequods. To meet this the 
Plymouth settlers ent^ed into alliance with the Mohicans, and 
undertook the restgiation of their chief. This measure, if not ill- 
judged, was at lesBt unfortunate, and involved the New England 
colonies in years of destruction and bloodshed. The procedure 
of the Plymouth settlers showed clearly that they meant rather to 
challenge than to avoid a conflict with the Dutch. A vessel was 
sent up the river under the command of one Holmes. On board 
was a wooden frame house. This was to be set up some fifteen 
miles above the Dutch fort, on the ground bought from the Mo- 
hicans. When the vessel reached the fort the commander there 
bade the captain halt and strike. Holmes answered that he was 
commissioned by the governor of Plymouth, and that he meant 
to carry out his orders. The Dutch commander suffered him to 
pass, and reported the matter to the Governor at Manhattan. 
An armed force of seventy men was dispatched to expel the 
intruders. On their arrival they found the English securely forti- 

1 Bradford, p. 197: Brodhead, vol. L p. 934. 
t Wiathrop. vol. i. pp. 11 a, 113. 
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fied, and decided to leave them unmolested. If the Plymouth 
government had been indiscreet in its alliance with the Mohicans, 
it had fully atoned for the error. By prompt and resolute action 
it had checked an aggression which might have been fatal to the 
future unity of New England.' 

The territory in dispute formed part of the vast tract under the 
jurisdiction of the Council for New England. For the present. 
Patent however, neither the government of Plymouth nor that 
eranted to of Massachusetts seem to have troubled themselves 

LrOrd Say 

and Sele about any such claims. The government of Plymouth 
seem 10 have treated the upper valley of the Connecticut 
as unoccupied soil, for which it was enough to acquire a title by 
purchase from the natives. The Massachusetts settlers had a 
claim to the upper waters of the Connecticut Their southern 
boundary, a line drawn east and west, starting three miles south 
of the outlet of the Charles river, would intersect the Connecticut 
a few miles above the Plymouth factory. Meanwhile the lower 
m'aters of the river had passed into the hands of a new set of 
proprietors. In 1631 Lord Warwick, the President of the Council 
for New England, made over to a company of twelve, including 
Lord Brook and Lord Say and Sele, a tract of land a hundred and 
twenty miles in length, whose northern extremity on the coast was 
somewhat vaguely described as the Narragansett river, while its 
extension westward was unlimited.* This grant conformed to the 
principle, usually adopted up to this time, of mapping out the 
territory of North America in parallelograms along the seacoast. 
If the main rivers had run at right angles to the general line of the 
coast there would have been but little inconvenience in the 
airangemenL But this system took no account of a river which, 
like the Connecticut, for a part of its course ran nearly due north 
and south. In such a case the result would be that the mouth 
of the river might be in the hands of one colony, while the greater 
part of its course ran through the territory of another, perhaps of 
more than one. 

Such was the case here. The northern boundary of the tract 
assigned to Lord Brook and his partners crossed the Connecticut 

1 Bradford, p. 197; Trumbull, vol i. p. 35. 

1 The grant from the Karl of Warwick to Lord Say and Sele and his associates does not 
appev to be extant among the Sutc Papers. It is given by Trumbull in an AppcndLx (vol- 
L p. 495). There » nothing, as far as I can discover, to show whether Warwick made this 
grant officially as President of the Coonctl or whether it was a transfer of laud of which he 
> himself the original grantee. 
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some Rfteen miles from the mouth. Above that the river passed 
through the tract claimed both by the Dutch and the Plymouth 
settlers, while still higher it ran through the yet unexplored back- 
woods of Massachusetts. Such an arrangement could hardly fail 
to lead to dispute. 

The new patentees did not at once act upon their grant Before 
they did so the process of emigration from Massachusetts to the 
unclaimed territorj' on the river to the south-west had 
from Mas- begun. As early as 1 634 the farmers of Massachusetts, 
•achuaetts. g^j^jjgjjg^j (qj. fertile soil, began to look for homes in 

the Connecticut \'alley. In any of the Southern colonies a band 
of emigrants might have wandered off unhindered, and almost 
unheeded. That was impossible in the highly organized civic life 
of New England. It must be borne in mind that the proposal 
was not one for mere extension. If the emigrants from Massa- 
chusetts occupied the valley of the Connecticut tliey would 
intcrpK)se a belt of wilderness between themselves and the home 
which they were leaving. This being so, it was but natural that 
the scheme should be opposed. It was regarded not merely as 
an emigration but a secession. The motives which had led the 
men of Plymouth to oppose the formation of new settlements at 
Duxbury and Scituate operated here with far greater force. The 
formation of a new settlement might weaken the autjiority of the 
Massachusetts legislature, it might unnecessarily bring the New 
England colonies under the notice of the English government, 
and it might embroil the English settlers both with the Indians 
and with tlie Dutch. Accordingly in 1634 the proposal was, as 
we have seen, rejected by the Assistants, although approved of by 
the Deputies, • 

Next year the question was rc-opencd. The men of Watertown 
had already shown a spirit of exceptional independence. They 
Alleged w^*"® among the chief advocates of the scheme for emi- 
motivcs. gration.* It is said that, in spite of the disapproval 
of the legislature, in the autumn of 1634 they sent a small party 
to explore and occupy the shores of the Connecticut' At the 
same time a party of explorers from Dorchester, either led or at 
least encouraged by Ludlow, an Assistant and a man of wealth, 
were making preparations for a settlement 



1 Winthrop, vol. L pp. 140, 141. 
I lb. p. 160. 

■ This is mentioned as a tradition by Trumbull (vol L p. 59^ 
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Besides the need for fresh soil, it was thought that the personal • 
ambition of Hooker, the pastor of Newtown, made him eager for 
greater freedom and authority than he could enjoy in Massachu- 
setts. One New England chronicler indeed tells us that "two 
such eminent stars, such as were Mr. Cotton and Mr. Hooker, 
both of the first magnitude, though differing influence, could not 
well continue in one and the same orb."' The complacent 
reverence with which Massachusetts regarded her ecclesiastical 
heroes nearly reaches its height when these two worthy divines 
are represented as the Aristides and Themistocles for whom there 
was not room in one community. Whatever might be the objec- 
tions to the emigration, it must have been clear to all sensible 
men that it was inexpedient to keep men within a state who 
wished peaceably to withdraw from it In 1635, the legislature 
abandoned its opposition. At the same time it imposed the 
condition that the emigrants were to be still subject to the juris- 
diction of Massachusetts, a condition which was sure to give way 
before the diflficulties of communication.' It is also noteworthy 
that in the same autumn the legislature enacted that for the future 
the formation of new settlements should be especially under the 
control of the Magistrates, and that none should be permitted to 
emigrate without their leave.* 

The men of Dorchester at once availed themselves of the p)er- 
mission granted. It was but natural that the settlers from 
Plymouth should be indignant when Massachusetts 
wit Ply. undertook an enterprise single-handed in which she 
mouth. j^^^ refused to bear a part in conjunction with the sis- 
ter colony. In July Bradford received a letter from Jonathan 
Brewster, who was at the head of the Plymouth settlers on the 
Connecticut, telling him of the intrusion. He would not appar- 
ently have objected to the occupation of vacant territory by the 
new-comers. But they had specially set their affections on the 
very spot which the Plymouth government had bought from 
the Mohicans and had held so manfully against the Dutch. The 
difficult)', it is clear, was mainly caused by the emigrants from 
Dorchester. They had not merely gone as an agricultural 
settlement in need of fresh soil, but with Ludlow, one of the 
richest men in Massachusetts, at their head, they sought to set up 

1 Hobbard. p. 173. 

I Winthrop. vol. i. p. 160; Records, voL L p. 146. 
• Records. voL L o. 167. 
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a station for trade. The emigrants from Plymouth protested in a 
temperate and dignified tone against the aggression. The in 
traders shamelessly replied that the territory was the Lord's 
wa^^te, and that tliey had judged that present actions, such as 
theirs, were more important than uncertain possibilities. As was 
usual in the dealings of Massachusetts with the rest of New Eng- 
Und, the unscrupulous and domineering temper of the stronger 
colony was rewarded by success. 

The Plymouth emigrants, before they would treat, insisted on 
an acknowledgment of their claim to the soil. After that had 
been admitted they accepted a compromise. They were to retain 
their house with two parcels of land, making in all one-sixteenth 
of the tract purchased from the Indians. For the rest they were 
to be compensated by the new-comers. We may well believe 
with Bradford that, though this ended the controversy, the un- 
kindness was not so soon forgotten. At the same time the 
Plymouth historian carefully discriminates between the unjust 
greed of the Durchester emigrants and the modenuion of those 
from Newtown, who were content with leave to occupy ground 
■which the original purchasers did not need for tlieir settlemenL* 

The emigrants from Dorchester showed their reckless indiffer- 
ence to established rights in another quarter. During the summer 
■of 1635 Sir Richard Salton^tall, one of the patentees, sent out a 
party of twenty men, seemingly as a private venture, 
■witS^Al- to occupy a part of the territory granted by the Karl of 
tonstsll. Warwick. According to their own story, when they 
had marked out a site for building and inclosed ground tor 
pastumge they were attacked and insultingly driven out by the 
emigrants from Dorchester. Not only was Saltonstall's settlement 
thus frustrated, but Ins vessel was hindered on her soy.vz*-, 
whereby, according to his own claim, he lost a thousand pounds.* 

As winter came on if seemed doubtful whether the settlers 
would be able to keep their hold on the territory which they had 
so unscrupulously won. In October a lurtlier party of 
of the emigrants, seventy in number, set forth for their new 
^'*****'* home."* No explanation is given for the ill-chosen sea- 
son of their migration. Though their own journey was made by 

1 Bradford, p. 314. 

t Saltonstall's Kricvince Is set forth in a letter written by him to the yoaoscr Winthrop H 
February, ajid published in Mast. Hist. CmU., 4 tb series, voU vi p. 57> SlIlCnWiH** 
^empt s also brieSy r«f«rrcd to by Wintlinp (vdL t. p. 

« IRnBtbrop, vol. i. p. tfx. 
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SEVERITY OF THE WINTER, 



land, their furniture and their provisions for the winter were to be 
sent round by water. The river froze before its usual time, and 
the emigrants were left destitute. ' In less than two months they 
had to leave their home and find their way along the banks of the 
river to meet their supplies. They embarked on board the first 
vessel which they met, made their way with some difficulty to the 
mouth of the river, and on the tenth of December reached Boston.* 
Meanwhile Lord Say and Sele and his associates, stimulated in 
all probability by these intrusions, were at length taking steps to 
put in force their claims. At the same time their choice of an 
agent showed that the scheme would be carried out with due re- 
gard to the rights and wishes of Massachusetts. The command of 
Lord Say Settlement, or, as it should rather be called, the out- 
*artner» ^^^^^ entrusted to John Winthrop, the eldest son 
Form a of the Govemor of Massachusetts.' He had followed 
his father to America in 1632, and had settled at 
Agawam. Within two years he lost his wife, and returned, 
disheartened it may be, to England.^ Far inferior to his &ther in 
vigor of mind and statesmanlike wisdom, he possessed a versatility 
and a charm of manner which had been denied to the elder 
Winthrop, not so much by nature as by the exigencies of his 
career. He was now commissioned to construct a fort at the 
mouth of the Connecticut, to garrison it with fifty men, and to 
build houses suited for the better class of emigrants. The practi- 
cal work of fortification was entrusted to a Scotch soldier, Lyon 
Gardiner. His military skill was of considerable service to New 
England, and he has left a record of his doings there, in which a 
lack of scholarly skill is more than atoned for by shrewdness and 
vigorous simplicity. Winthrop did not sail direct to the mouth 
of the Connecticut, but landed at Boston. Thence he sent a 
small party to occupy the mouth of the river and to make prepar- 
ations for building. When they reached the site of their settle- 
ment they found it in the hands of rival claimants. The Dutch 
had reasserted their right to the river by putting up the arms of 
the States General on a tree near the mouth. The English at 
once tore down the aggressive emblem. Just afterwards a Dutch 
vessel appeared, but the English, who had now got their ordnance 
on shore, refused to suffer the crew to land. • 

1 Winthrop, vol. L p. 173. • Ih. p. 175. 

> Trumbull givet the commusioo in an Appendix, voL L p. 497. 

4 See the U/t, vol. iL pp. iii, x*3. 

• Brodhead, vol, I. p. »6o; Wmthrop, vol, L pp. X74-S' 
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Thefe is no positive evidence to show what amount of connection 
there wu between these different attemplaL It is no vise nnltkelj 
that the Dutch settlement may have been intended to chedi the 
English emigrants fiom Massachusetts^ and that this in turn may 
have stirred up the patentees to send out Winthrop. Be that as it 
maji the importance of their action can hardly be overrated. 
Without it the English settlements on the upper waters of the river, 
those which afterwards grew into the colony of Gmnecticut» woold 
have been effectually cut off from the rest of New England. As 
it was, the patentees did just enough to help the other aettleia, 
and not enough to interfere in any way with ihem. It was of the 
utmost importance to the new settlements that the mouth of 
tlie river >,houlJ be held by a friendly power strong enough to ex- 
clude all rivals. At the same timt^^ a\-bro ok, as tlie fort was called 
after its two chief founders, remained a military outpost, and did 
not become the nucleus ol a colony. As might have been fore- 
seen, the divided ownen>hip of the river led to disputes, but these 
never for a rn iment threatened the political independence or 
unity of Connecticut 

'ihe discouraging reports brought by the returned settlers had 
no effect in restraining the influx of emigrants into the new terri- 
Emi rn ^o^- lu the Spring of 1636, as soon as the river was 

uoairom free from ice and the woodland meadows offered any 
llMsacha> .... 11 

lettsia pasture, bands ol emigrants were seen making their 

way by land with their herds of cattle, while their fur- 
niture and supplies of food were sent round by water. » 

In one respect the migration thoroughly illustrated the pecu- 
liarities of New England life. It might almost be said that it was 
a movement, not of individuals, but of churche% Thus Shepherd, 
who knded in New England in the autumn of 1635, writes that 
he found the congregation of Newtown on the point of removing 
to Hartford, and that he and his company thus had a vacant abode 
ready to their hand.* The temper in which the migration to 
Connecticut was conducted is strikmgly illustmted by the fiict, that 
the new settlements during the early years of their existence bore 
the names of the town in Massachusetts from which they came,* 
The historical identiQr of the town was vested, so to speak, not in 
the pboe but in the inhabitants. Just as the English Dorchester 

t Wbthrap» ¥oL i. p. 187: Thmball, vol. I p. 64. 

' Shepherd's Memoir of his own hfc, in Young, p. 545. 

• TnunbnU, vok i p. 64. Tim ii.c<«firmcd by th« very fint eotry in the Cooneciicitt 
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had given its name to a New England township, so now the mimic 
Pcrgamos of Massachusetts found a second copy in the valley of 
tlie Connecticut ' 

By the end of 1636 there were, we are told, some eight hundred 
inhabitants in the new territory, divided among the three townships, 
Govern- which afterwards took the names of Hartford, Windsor, 
and Weathersfield.' A fourth settlement, fifteen miles 
colony. higher up tho river, was tnarked off from the other 
three as lying within the bounds of Massachusetts. At a later day 
tliis took the name of Springfield. For the present it seems t7 
have been called by the Indian name of Agawam, or after the 
township in Massachusetts from which it had its origin, Roxbury. 
The colony at first lived under what might be called a provisional 
constitution. The government was for the present entrusted to 
eight magistrates appointed by the Massachusetts legislature.' 
Their commission set forth that their power was only granted 
temporarily, pending any arrangements made by the patentees of 
the river. As might have been expected, the instincts and habits 
of self-government quickly asserted themselves. In 1636 the 
municipal independence of the three townships was recognized by 
the appointment of constables. * In the next year the colony took 
its first step towards representative government by a meeting of 
Deputies, or, as they were called, Committees, from the dififerent 
townships.- ^ 

In Januar)', 1638, the tliree towns formally declared t\mselves 
communwcalth with a constitution of its own.' The govemmen 
A con- of Massachusetts by allowing tliis may be considered t 
formally ^^^^ abandoned all claim to exercise sovereignty over 
constructed, the new colouy. . -The settlers on the Connecticut had 
not withdrawn out of any dissatisfaction or with any craving for 
political changes, and, as was natural, their constitution was a 
ilighdy modified copy of that under which they had lived. In one 
respect indeed they benefited by the experience of Massachusetts. 
A system of representation was adopted at once, instead of being 
slowly worke<i out through a series of expedients and compromises. 
The legislature was to consist of a Governor, six Assistants, and 

1 "Parram Trqjam simulataque magnta Pergatna." — /EttHd, iii 349. 
t 'Iliisi namber is TrumbaU'ii conjecture. 

• Mas. Recorda, vol. L p. 170. 

i Connecticat Records, vol. i p. i. • /}. p. ag. 

* The comtitiition is in the Records. voL i. pp. «o-9S> It al*o given by Trnmball in an 
Appendix, vol. i. p. 498. 
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Deputies. The Governor and Aanstanls were to be elected anna- 
dly by the whole body of fieemen, met in a General Court for that 
purpose; The Deputies were to be elected by the three ezistiiig^ 
towns, four fiom each. As fresh towns were formed their number 
of representatives were to be fixed by the government The court 
was to meet once a year. In one important point the constitu- 
tion was more liberal than that of Massachusetts. The Governor 
was the only person from whom church-membership was required. 
All freemen, that is, all persons who had taken an oath of fidelity 
to the commonwealth and been admitted by thu majority of 
any to unship, had the ri^htot voting, both for DepuliCi and at the 
General Court of Election. One point deserves special notice. 
The i^j^osilion of taxes was left lo the whole legislature. But in 
lbe>«vent of any tax being imposed, the adjustment of it among 
tKe various towns was left to deputies specially appointed for 
that end. 

In the next year the establishment of a constitution for the colony 
was supplemented by the confirmation and extension of the rights 
granted to the townships. Each town was empowered 
covm* to dispose of its own lands, to make by-hws, and to 
appoint local offices. It might furthermore nominate 
a local court of three, five, or seven members. Such courts were 
.authorized to settle civil cases of less than two pounds value, with 
appeal to the General Court * The sapreme judicial power waa 
ested in the General Court, but in tenns which seem to contem- 
late the appointment of subordinate conrts. 
One efifect of the new settlement was to bring the English for 
the first time into serious conflict with the natives. The Taren- 
Relation* indeed, a tribe beyond the northern frontier had 

to ttie atl^t once terrified the settlers by an inroad. The 
indiani. ^^^q^ gf the WoHderHOorkueg ProBUmci describes the 
alarm with a characteristic mixture of vigorous Ungoage and haa- 
neas of detaiL But it is clear from Winthrop's passing notice of th« 
matter that it occupied little place in the minds of the colonists.* 
The only tribes from whom danger was really to be leared lay to 
the south-west, and against them as yet the pcsltton of Massachu- 
•etls had been an effectual safeguard. On the south the colony 
was covered bj Plymouth, while the seeuiity which the colonisla 



t CooBecticot Reoordi, L pp. so-ts. t th. p. 

• Winihrop, vol. I p. 59: JohiM«» blc i. ch. 35. I am DOtsm whether both rerer to iht 
mne affair. Winihrop dr^cnhcs r»n ..ttTck on A j^vtra in. Johnson on f.ynn TTiC lattv 
probablj absent from LogUutjl at thu tune (sec Mr. Poole's preface, p. kx ). 
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NEGOTIATIONS FOR REDRESS. l6l 

enjoyed on the northern and inland frontiers showed how complete 
had been the destruction which the plague had wrought among 
the savages. Moreover the country south and west of Massachu- 
setts was yet further depopulated by small-pox not long after the 
establishment of the colony.' But while the older settlements 
were thus guarded, the new plantations on the Connecticut formed 
a sort of outpost projecting into the territory of a powerful and 
warlike tribe. The position made war almost inevitable. The 
action of the Plymouth settlers in recognizing the territorial claim 
of the defeated Mohicans was in itself an olfence to the Pequods, 
and the ill-feeling thus engendered was confirmed in other ways. 
Fortunately for the English settlers, the country which lay between 
them and the Pequods was in comparatively friendly hands. Some 
portion of it was occupied by a remnant of the Mohicans; but the 
most numerous and powerful tribe that dwelt there was the Narra- 
gansetis. They, like the Mohicans, had suffered at the hands of 
the Pequods.' Their chief, Canonicus, had, as we have seen, 
Bent a threatening message to Plymouth in the early days of the 
colony. But no actual hostility had followed, and in the summer 
of 1632 one of their chiefs, Miantonorao, with his wife and twelve 
of his followers, had been hospitably received at Boston.* 

The unauthorized trader, to whom the peace and permanent 
well-being of the colony are matters of indifference, is more often 
stoDc than not the origin of hostilities between settlers and 
b*y the savages, and so it was now. While a Virginian ship's 
Pequods. captain named Stone was cruising about the mouth of 4k 
the Connecticut he was attacked by the Indians, he himself and 
seven of his men killed, and his vessel burnt. As none of the 
English survived, the details of the quarrel could only be learnt 
from the savages.* According to them Stone had brought the at- 
tack upon himself by having seized and bound two of the natives, 
whom he compelled to pilot him up the river. On the one hand 
Stone's previous character was so bad that there is no reason to 
disbelieve this,* while at the same time it is in some measure dis- 

1 Winthrop. vol. L pp. 1 19-133; Bradford, p. 303. 

I Winthrop, vol. L p. 148. " They were now in war with the Narragansctts, whom till 
this year they had kept under." 

t lb p. 86. He was then called Mecameh. 

4 The accoont of Stone's murder, as first reported from Plymouth to Boston, is given by 
V^inthrop (voU L p. 133). and by Bradford (p. 303). The explanation first given by the 
Indians u in Winthrop, voL i. p. 148. Their later explanations will come before us hereafter. 
. • Winthrop (toL i. pp. 104, tix) and Bradford (p. ao^) bear fall testimony to Stooe't 
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credited by the fact that the Indians at a later day gave a different 
and inconsistent excuse. Whether the offenders were, strictly 
speaking, Pcquods seems doubtful, and indeed the relauons be- 
tween tiiat race and the English were not a little complicated by 
remnants of other tribes inhabiting the Pequod territory, but in 
some measure independent.' 

The Massachusetts government seems to have contented itself 
with reporting the matter lu the Governor of Virginia, and to have 
taken no direct steps to obtain redress.* For nearly a 
SwEMfor' year the matter was allowed to rest But in 1634. 



the Pequods became entangled in a quarrel with the 
government of New Netherlands.' They could not afford to be 
on bad terms with both their civilized neighbors at once. Iklicv- 
ing, as it would seem, that the English were either i_;iiurant of 
the attack upon Stone or indifferent to it, the PequoJs acut a mes- 
senger to Boston to solicit the friendship of the settlers.* This 
seems to have been meant as an informal overture to Ludlow. 
He had already taken some part in the exploi ui >ii of the Connect- 
icut valley,* and it is not unlikely that he may thus have become 
Itnown to the Indians. He now exchanged gifts witii tiic messen- 
ger, and told him that the Pequod chief must send a formal 
emlmssy to the Governor. Accordingly two Pequods were des- 
patched with a present of waiiipunL They too thuu-;ht it best to 
make their first appiicaiion to Ludluw, who brought them to 
Beaton. The matter was laid before the Assistants, aided, as was 
usual in serious atiairs, by the counsel of some of the ministers. 
The terms aa:epted by the Pequods showed how anxious they 
were to secure the English as aliiLs a^^inst the Narraganocits and 
the Dutch. The leader of the party who had att^ukcd Stone had, 
they said, been killed by the settlers at New Netherlands, and of 
the rest all but two had died of liie srnall-pux ; thc\- prumi:>ed ho^v- 
ever to give up the survivors. Over and above the)' undertook to 
pay a large tribute of furs and wampum, and to beiiieud the JEjig- 
lish if Liiey should settle on the Conneetieut. 

News came to Boston next day which m some measure ex- 
plained the anxiet)' of the Pequods for peace. A force uf two or 
three hundred Narraganseiis was reported to bo on loot lor the 

1 MiiM>n, p. 131. t WiMhfop, vol. L (b 

• Brodhea4l, voL i. p. 142. 

4Tlii» calMif Md lh« pt wo w Bmi ikat ff»Bawtd fd»ied by Wiuthrep (vol. ^ 

pp. 147-M9)- 
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purpose of cutting off the Pequod embassy. The English at 
once sunamoned the Narragansetts to appear before them. Two 
of the chiefe, with about twenty of their men, obeyed the sum- 
mons. By the good oflfices of the English peace was preserved, 
and the representatives of the two tribes were sent home 
satisfied. 

Nearly two years elapsed and the Pequods showed no intention 
of carrying out their promises. The murderers were not given 
up, and the residue of the tribute was withheld on the 
Pequoda plea that the elders of the tribe had not assented to 

commit 1 . 1 

further the payment Fresh outrages too had been committed 
outrage*. outlying English settlements in the Connecticut 

valley and on a trading vessel from Plymouth. ' The savages also 
tried to entrap the settlers at Saybrook by a pretended meeting 
for trade, but were baffled by the caution of Gardiner.' The 
Massachusetts settlers were only withheld from immediate action 
by his remonstrances. He pointed out that the probable result 
would be to leave him and his companions, with their settlement 
as yet unfortified and ill supplied with stores, at the mercy of the 
savages.' In July, 1636, the younger Winthrop, then acting for 
the patentees on the lower Connecticut, was instructed by the 
government of Massachusetts to make a formal demand for 
redress, and to warn the Pequods that if this was not offered war 
would follow. The moderation of these demands and the length 
of time during which the Massachusetts government had borne 
with the evasion of the enemy furnish in this instance a full 
answer to any charge of haste or injustice. 

Scarcely had these instructions been issued to Winthrop when 
a quarrel arose between the settlers and the Narragansetts. This 
Oldham caused by an attack upon a solitary trader, 

murdered That Johu Oldham, whose restless temper had at an 
^?arra- earlier date given so much trouble both in Plymouth 
gansetts. Massachusetts, was now plying a trade in corn 

with the natives along the shore of Narragansett Bay. One day 
in August, 1635, John Gallop, the master of a small vessel, was 
cruising with a man and two boys near Block Island. He there 
saw a pinnace which he recognized as Oldham's. On nearing 
her he found her filled with Indians. Trusting to the incapacity 

1 These are set forth in the commisuon to the younger Winthrop, spoken of below. It if 
pablbihed m the Mamukuuits Hittorical Coilictign as a preface to Gardiner's Ptquod Wart 
% Gardwer, p. 1 39. % Ib,^ 138. 
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of the savages to navigate the pinnace, Gallop repeatedly sailed 
round her and closed with her, pourinjO^ in each time a volley of 
duck-shot Some of the Indians were hit, others leapt overboard 
and were drowned. When at length Gallop had reduced his 
enemies to four, he boarded the pinnace. There he found the 
inane:1ed body of Oldham.' 

The matter wa<^ it once taken up by the Massachusetts govern- 
ment and brought home to some of the Narragansett Indians, 
who had resented Oldham's friendly dealings with the Pequods. 
Accordingly two envoys were sent by the Massachusetts gov- 
ernment to demand satisfaction. Canon icus was now old and 
infirm, and his authority was in part delegated to his nephew, 
Miantonomo, oddly described by Williams as "the marshali and 
executioner " of his uncle.' The English ambassadon ireie 
received with all courtesy and state, and were much imfnessed by 
the sober wisdom of Canonicus. His younger colleague was, we 
an told, of a more loffy spirit It is clear that, whatever might 
be the ioclination of the Narragansett chie6, they felt that they 
were between two fire& They knew the power of the English 
and the value of their arms, and they had heard that the settlers 
were but the advanced guard of a migh^ nation. Yet they oould 
111 afford to incur the enmitj of the Pequods. The^ were, as it 
would aeem^ better fighting men than the KanagansettB. An- 
Uiori^ had in all likelihood been somewhat weakened \ff the 
division between unde and nephew, and the tribe seems to have 
been scattered under the command of a number of pet^ chie&L 
Canonicus however succeeded in sending the English ambaasadois 
back satisfied, and the verdict of the Massachusetts government 
acquitted him of anj share in die murder of Oldham.* The guilt 
of that act seems to have rested chiefly with the inhabitants of 
Block Island, who from their isolated position were but littie 
amenable to the control of the chie6 on the mainland^ 

Hitherto in their dealings with the Pequods the English had 
shown forbearance and moderation; that can hardly be said of 
their proceedings now. A force of ninety men,* under die 



1 Winthrop, voL L pp. 189, 190. 

• ]>cporirionorR.Winiuu,lH JMw. AErf. CWt, id itriw, m/Litu^fU 

% The cmha^y is dr^ibcd shortly by Winthrop fvoL L pw Sfi^ aod am fttfly, dwmjb 
MM very dearly, by Johnaon (bk. a. ch. 6). 
4 Vnntlifop^ voL I. 191* 

t Winihrnp (vol |. p,. igt) alMif. VadwliBl Myi ft Iwndred, nd IfHHia 

and twenty. 
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command of Endicott, was despatched to Block Island. Their 
instructions were to extirpate the natives there, by killing all the 
^- nien and capturincr the women and children, and then 

Endicott • ° ' 

sent to take possession of the island. Thence they were 

Block to go on to the mainland and to demand the murderers 
Island.! g^Qj^g^ ^ thousand fathoms of wampum for 

damages, and some of the Indian children as hostages.* One 
would have thought that even the unswerving advocacy of a New 
England chronicler might have shrunk from defending this 
unjust and ferocious policy. No effort was made to obtain redress 
by peaceful means or to separate the innocent from the guilty. 
The whole community of Block Island was to be destroyed be- 
cause it contained a band of murderers. Excuse may be made 
for those who for six years had lived in more or less constant 
dread of a watchful and unforgiving enemy. But there is one 
man for whom no such plea can be urged. Vane's associations 
and training should have raised him above colonial narrowness 
and prejudice. It would have been no hard task for him, still in 
the fullness of his untarnished popularity, to have raised his voice 
on behalf of justice and mercy. ^ 

The expedition was carried out, as it had been planned, cruelly 
and unwisely. The English were delayed in landing on the 
His island by a heavy sea. When on shore they found the 

failure. ground almost impassable from brushwood. The na- 
tives either escaped in their canoes or hid themselves in the 
thickets. The exploits of the invading force are summed up by 
Underbill. According to him, they "burnt the Indian houses, 
cut down their com, and destroyed some of their dogs instead 
of men. " * 

We are indebted to the same authority for an account of the man- 
ner in which the expedition, after leaving Block Island, dealt with 
Endicoifa ^^'^ Pcquods. On reaching the Pequod territory the 
vSthl^e English were received by multitudes of the natives, who 
Pequods. greeted them in a friendly fashion, not thinking they in- 
tended war. Then, Underbill ingenuously tells us, " we, thinking 
it the best way, did forbear to answer them; first, that we might the 

1 Underbill gives a very fall report of this expedition, in which he had a comtnaod. Gar- 
diuer tells u> »o much of it as came ander his own observation at Saybrooic. 
a The instructions are given by Winthrop, vol. i. p. 193. 

a Underbill (p. 4) specially says, "God stirred ap the heart of the honored Oovemor, 
Mis-er Henry Vane, and the rest of the magistrates." 
* UoderhiU, p. 7. 
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better be able to run through the work; secondly, that by delaying 
of them we might drive them into security, to the end we might 
have the more advantage of them."' But before the assailants 
could strike a blow the Pequods divined their intention, and sent 
a chief to confer with them. The English received him on board 
of one of their vessels, and renewed their demand that Stone'a 
murderers should be given up. The Pequods' ambassador ex 
cased the murder on the ground that a Dutch trader had 
kidnapped one of their chiefs, and then, having promised to 
deliver him up for ransom, had given up his dead body. For 
this th^ vowed revenge. Soon after Stone's vessel appeared on 
the river and made overtures for trade. The son of the murdered 
• chief went on board, found Stone in a drunken sleep, and brained 
him with his tomahawk. The English might well look with sua* 
pidon on a defence wholly at variance with that which had been 
given two years before. They forther aigued with good reason, 
that the Pequods must be well able to distinguish between Dutdi 
and English, and that to accept these explanadons would be an 
enconngement of future attacks. Two courses lay open to Endi« 
cott He might strike a blow decisive enough to cripple and 
terrify the Pequods. If his men were not enough in number for 
tha^ common sense would have led him to avoid exasperating 
the savage^ and to wait till a larger and better furnished force 
could deal with them effectually. But the attadc upon Block 
Island had already shown that Endicott was wholly ignorant of 
the Btrateg}' needed against the Indians. Gardiner, whose pro- 
fessional contempt for citisen soldiers was in this case fully jusd* 
fied, urged the danger to which he and his fellow-settleis would be 
exposed. "You come hither," he said, "to raise these wasps 
about mj eats; dien you will take wing and flee away."* The 
details of Endicott's campaign cannot be told better than in the 
complacent language of Underhill : "Marching into a champaign 
field we displayed our colors; but none would come near us, but 
standing remotely off did laugh at us for our patience. We sud- 
denly set upon our march and gave fire to as many as we could 
come near, iinag iheir wigwams, spoiling their corn, and many 
other necessaries that they had buried in the ground ^\ L• r.ikt i 
up, which the soldiers had lor booty, l iius we spent day 
burning and spoiling the country. Towards night we embarked 
ourselves. The next morning, landing on the Nahanticot shore^ 

a tfatderhjli, pb 7. t Gardiner, p. 14a 
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where ^ve were sen'^ed in like nature; no Indians would come 
near us, but ran from us as the deer from the dogs. But having 
burned and j^pcHed what we could light on, wc embarked our 
men and set sail for the Bay. Having ended this exploit we 
came off, leaving one man wounded in the leg. but certain 
numbers of theirs slain and many wounded. This was the 
substance of the first year's ser\'ice."* 

Scarcely had "Kndicott returned when news reached Boston of 
a firesh source ot danger. It was announced that the ditferences be- 
Roee*" tween the Pequods and the Narragansetts were made 
nc^tuies ^P'* alliance between those tribes would have ex- 
with the tended the danirer of invasion from the plantations on 

Narragan- _ , ^ 

•etu. the Connecticut to t:ie whole line of seitiernents along 
the New England coast. Fortunately there was one man in New 
England who was both able and willing to cope with this difficulty. 
The kindly and sympathetic temper and the inquiring mind of 
Roger Williams had taught him to regard the savage as something 
more than a beast of prey to be avoided or destroyed, and his own 
wrongs had not made him indifferent to the danger of bis perse- 
catcns. He and his companions on the shores of Narragansett 
Bay were specially menaced by the threatened combination among 
the savages. Yet we may well believe that the principle which 
be laid down, and to which he ever loyally adhered, "I know 
that every man* fmUmm man, is his brother's keeper/'' would 
have been motive enough. The ungenerous silence of every 
Massachusetts chrontder Winthrop alone excepted* shows how 
deep a humiliation it must have been when the government had 
to confess that their hopes of safety lay in the man whose veiy 
presence in America was a defiance of their authority. At the ar- 
gent request of the Governor and Council Williams embarked 
alone in a canoe and made his way to the home of Canonicus 
and Miantonoma^ There he ibund the ambassadors of the Pe- 
quods, whose hands and weapons, in his own words* "yet reeked 
with the blood of his cotmtfymen." By what arguments he pre- 
vailed we are not told, but when he left the Narragansetts after a 
three days' sojourn in their wigwams, their friendship with the 
Pequods was at an end, and they were willing to negotiate an 
alliance with the English. They seem to have brought with them 

I Uad«rliiU. i>p. 10^ IS. t Winthrop, vol.Lp. 196. 

• Thk iipi iMliii aoam id m IcMr id Winthnpi AvvuC, 163$ (/Ibrr. Sv. voL yL 

4 Letter to liatoo« June sa, 1670. pubUslicd ia Mats* HitU CoiLt xst teries, voL L jk. s^j. 
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the Mohicans, whose weakness and lack of numbers would have 
uKi ie it almost impossible for them to sumd alone against the 
udier tribes. Miantonomo was received at Boston, and an offen- 
sive alliance against the Pequods formally drawn up and accepted. ' 

Scarcely had this been completed when Winthrop, then Deputy- 
Govemor, received a letter from the Governor of Plymouth, 
CoRMpoo* protesting: against the folly of the ki'e expedition, as 
b^r^cen having merely provoked without curbing the Pequods. 
Radford xhe unwonted petulance and sophistry of Winthrop 's 
winthrop, answer betrays his consciousne^ of a weak cause. 
How, he asks, could soldiers in armor follow the savages in the 
forests ? The government had not mtendcd to make war, but 
merely to inflict punishment, and this it had done. It was likely 
too that the savages would have submitted "if God had not de- 
prived them of common reason." In other words, the Massa- 
chusetts government had sent out an expedition without troubling 
itself about the temper and resources of the enemy, and had 
courted ^ilure in a case where &ilure might bring with it the 
massacre of handreds of Englishmen.* 

The remonstrances of the Pljrmonth govenunent were but the 
echo of those uiged by Gardiner, and both were full/ justified. 
All the winter the settlers on the Connecticut were harassed bjr 
skirmishing parties of Pequods. The garrison at Sa^^Mook was 
defied and insulted; the men could hardly venture out to gather 
outrmgea ^omgjt aod fiiel, and in spite of all precaud'oxis Gar* 
diner was wounded by an Indian archer.* Further up 
^^th« the river more than Uventy English settlers were killed 
1636. or taken prisoners, and the new settlements were cut 
off from all communication with the coasts Meanwhile the 
rulers of Massachusetts were absorbed in other and, as they seem- 
ingly deemed, in more important aflteira At Boston the one 
topic which excluded all other thoughts was whether the ministry 
preached a covenant of grace or a covenant of works. Not Aree 
days' march off the very friends and brethren of the disputants lay 
down each night to sleep, not knowing whether by the morning 

I Winthrop, voL i. p. 199. 

t Winthrop ttciitioM tiM Mtetmnct of Bradford'* l«ltif diertly and givM Ikat of bb oarft 

answer in full (vx>L i. p. 199I. 
a GArdui«r, p. 14$. 

« Maton ncfidnns nine kRIed at WflathaMfidd. Aeeerdin( to Prince the whde ntmlMr 

VM fifteen killed and eight taken proonert. Among the priw»er« were two maid« Tli'-y 
wer« raasoined by the Dutch, and retttmed, having tuffered no wnwf at the haadi of their 
capton (Winthrop, vol. L p. saj). 
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even- man in their habitations might not be a captive in the hands 
of the torturer and every woman and child a mutilated corpse. 

The military system of the various colonies was ill-adapted for 
striking a single and decisive blow. In Massachusetts the town- 
The miii- ship was the basis of the military system. There each 
ofTiew"**™ ^o^" f''^'"^ outset its own company, which met 
EngUnd.! fQj. ^^\\\ qjj^.^ ^ week.* Monthlv drill was soon after- 

wards substituted.' A side-light is thrown on the social and in- 
dustrial condition of the colony by an exemption from service 
which included magistrates, elders, deacons, shipwrights, millers, 
and fishermen. < In 1636, as the colony extended and as danger 
became more pressing, the legislature introduced a more complete 
organization into the system. The militia was divided into three 
Foments, each with its own district One included Boston and 
five townships south-east of it along the coast Another took in 
the inland towns, including the detached settlement of Dedham, 
while the third extended northward. There was as yet no central 
authority, but the oflScers were to be chosen by the council out of 
a list of candidates recommended by the townsmen.* 

The early records of Plymouth throw no light on the military 
condition of the colony. We know that the force raised against 
the Pequods were volunteers.' We know, too, from more than 
one incident, that there was no lack of individual courage or sol- 
dierly skill among the settlers. 

A militia organized according to local divisions is admirably 
fitted for a purely defensive war. Ever)' soldier feels that there is 
an object at stake in which he as an individual is directly interested. 
Ever}' man is bound to his comrades by the tie of neighborhood, 
often of friendship and kindred. But for purposes of attack, when 
complex movements have to be carried out, and when the end 
sought is not one of obvious and immediate necessity, then the 
weak points of the system are felt The very strength of his in- 
di\idual passions and interests hinders the citizen soldier from 
taking his place as part of a complex machine. His civil pur- 
suits offer a rival claim. He is loth to leave his farm and his 
merchandise till the protection of them becomes an actual neces- 
sity. And though the war with the Pequods was in a certain sense 
a defensive war, yet it was not a war which could be carried on 

I A very complete understanding of the military system of MaMachiiscttt may be learnt 
from the records Some details are furnished by Johnson. 

1 Mass. Records, vol. i. p. 85. I lb. p. loa. 

« lb. pp. 310, 358. • lb. p. 186. ■ Plymouth Records, voL L p. 6ok 
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solely by defensive operations. It was not enough to guard the 
settlements on the river from isolated attacks; the enemy must be 
so dealt with as to make such attacks impossible, and to secure 
free and safe communication between Connecticut and the other 
New England colonies. 

Even before the military difficulty could arise there were political 
difficulties to be overcome. Each colony had an interest in the 
^ war, and it could hardly be carried on with success un- 

united less each co-operated. Yet the matter did not concern 



each colony alike. Early in 1637 Massachusetts made 
a trifling contribution to the help of her colony by sending twenty 
men under the command of Underhili to reinforce the garrison 
of Saybrook. 1 In May Wuiilow arrived at Boston to confer with 
the govcfiiment there about a joint attack on the Pequods.* The 
spirit in which negotiations were carried on boded ill for the pro- 
posed alliance. Winslow announced at the outset that no iinal 
decision could be given till the session of the General Court, a 
month later. He also thought it a fitting opportunity to brings 
up certain grievances, such as the refusal of Massachusetts to help 
Plymouih against the French in Canada, their inicrrcrcr.ee with 
the trade on the Kennebec, and the alleged tropa^ on the 
Connecticut Fin:il]y he pleaded that r^Iassachu.>,ciis was strong 
enough to fight her own b iU^es without help from a weak neighbor. 

In reply tlie Mai^sachuicLls government pointed out that it was 
no private quarrel of their own, but a danger common to all the 
colonies. The other charges they partly explained away, while in 
some measure admitting and regretting them. 

While Plymouth and Massachusetts were wrangling, the men of 
Connecdcut were up and doing. Already in the first week in May 
a force of ninety men had been raised from the three townships of 
Windsor, Hartford, and Weatherefield* Without ivait- 
cut*p7t^* ing fof any promises of help from either of the othor 
pare, for gQtlleiiients, the little band set forth on its despemte 
enterprise; Its nameiiCBl iraikiiess was more than 
made up for by the capacity of the oomniander, John Mason. 
New England historians^ usnalty so lavish in eulogy, have meted 

1 Gardiner, p. 148. He calls them " twenty lusty men well armed." 
• Foil accouna of Utis o^otisuioa are given by Winthrop voL i. p. ai9)aadb]r Bradford 
(p. no). 

s Tr i nccticut Records, vol. i. p. 9; Mason, p. 133. Mason now becomes an authority o| 
the 6ru imporunce. Underbill aays a hmdred metu It is clear tbat be it b a b it u al l y 
accoiBle is lui Sgwa. OavdIiMr, «a the oAor hand* tays eigbcy. 
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out praise with a sparing hand to one fer worthier of it than manjf 
of the divines and legislators with whom they have dealt so boun- 
tifully. Like nearly all the military heroes in the early days of the 
colonies, Mason had learnt soldiership in the Netherlands. It 
may seem no great exploit to conduct a short campaign against a 
horde of half-naked savages armed almost wholly with bows and 
arrows. Yet it gave Mason scope to show a comprehensiveness 
of view, a promptness of action, and a power of inspiring his fol- 
lowers with his own enthusiasm and self-reliance, which elsewhere 
might have won him a high place in military history. The 
gratitude which he so largely earned from his own generation 
should also be felt by posterity, since he has left a chronicle of the 
campaign in which each of its successive incidents is told with 
method and with graphic simplicity. 

The task that lay before him was to clear the Pequods out of a 
tract of country between the Connecticut and the Mystic rivers, 
Plan of some thirty-five miles in width and stretching about 
campaign, gjj^^y inland, backed by dense forests in which escape 
would be easy. The main body of the savages was entrenched in 
two fortified villages, the chief one on the Mystic river, some four 
miles from the shore. It was clear that they had made ready for 
the worst, since the wives and children of their chief men were 
placed in safety at Long Island. ' If the two colonies on the coast 
could have been trusted to co-operate efficiently, probably the best 
method of attack would have been a simultaneous invasion from 
the Connecticut plantations, from the north-cast, and from the coast 
But to secure the success of such a combination would probably 
have needed more skill and better organization than were at the 
command of the settlers, even if Plymouth and Massachusetts 
could have been trusted to co-operate loyally. For the Connecti- 
cut force to attempt that line of attack alone would simply have 
brought them face to face with an enemy who could fight or 
disperse through the forest as they pleased. Accordingly it 
was settled by the authorities at Hartford that Mason was to pro- ^ 
ceed down the Connecticut and along the coast till he came to 
the mouth of the Pequod river. There he was to disembark and 
to march inland against the enemy." By this plan he could pick 
up any assistance that might come from the other plantations, 

1 Lener from Wirnlow to Winthrop, May aa, 1637, in M»ss Hist. Coll., 4th series, voL 
▼L p. 164. 

B Mason, p. 134. " Oar commissioo limiting us to land our men in Pequod river." 
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while even if they failed him wholly it would only weaken and not 
neutr ih/c his att u k. The Engh'sh were accompanied by Uneasy 
at the head of eighty Mohican warriors. > 

At Saybrook Mason met with a discouraging reception from 
Gardiner, who might well be pardoned if he looked with little 
confidence on the military powers of the colonists. When he 
pointed out the incapacity of the men, Mason gave the somewhat 
despondinsr answer that the Conncclicut magistrates either could 
not or would not send better.' At first Gardiner refused to let 
any of his men join them. At length however Mason prevailed 
on him to substitute twenty of his men for twenty of the weakest 
of the force from Connecticut* During the passag-e down the 
river the Mohicans were successful in some trifling skirmishes 
againsL ihe enemy. The service rendered was small in itself, but 
reassuring to the English, who bad hitherto doubted the good iaitb 
of their allies.** 

On reaching the mouth of the river Mason saw how inadequate 
was the proposed scheme of campaign. If he simply marched 
straight mkiiul ( a the Pequod village, the enemy would 
changes deal with liim as they had dealt last year wiih EndicotL 
Us plan. would be madness for ninety heavy-armed men, laden 
Willi ammunition and provisions, to attempt to pursue a lorce of 
some hundred savages through the forest. In one way, and in 
one way only, could an effectual blow be struck. The English 
might land further up the coast in the friendly territory of tiie 
Narragansetts, and thence penetrate the Pequod countrj' by a flank 
movement By this means they might cut off the Pequods from 
the upper countiy, and if they £uled to annihilate them, bring them 
to bay on the banks of the C6iuiecticut Moreover the Pequods 
Here expecting an attack from the moutli of the river, where they 
had scouts posted, and the proposed change of plan might effect a 
surprise. 

Mason's subordinates opposed his new scheme. Impatience to 
end the campaign and return home, the bane of citizen armies 
from the days of Harold down to the days of Washington, made 
them shrink from the proposed delay.* Mason saw that he had 
to deal with men whom it was better to jpersuade than to coerce, 
and hs knew too that for that end the voice of the minister who 

Gardiner nya 

Mgbty. Underhill «ftys ** tlvw KOr* MohiKgcnerv.** 
% Gardiner, p. 149. > ^f ^v>ii. p. 135. • UadcriuiUL p> ^ 

•ThimbaU utatM thw. bot witlioui ^ivm^ h» authoifty. 
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- joompanied the Ibice would be the most effident infiaenoe. In 
his owo woids^ he ''esmesdy desired Ifr. Stone that he would 
commend our condition to Lord, to direct how and in what 
manner we should demean ourselves."" We may well believe 
that Mason's request was no calculated artifice; in the crisis of his 
countT}' 's late the Puritan aiptain leant on a wisdom beyond his 
own. Stone spent the nighl in pr,i\rr, and not in vain, since in 
the morning he bade his countrynicn Lru^L 10 ihc guidance of their 
brave and far-sighted leader. On the twenty-third of May, nearly 
a fortnight after their departure from Hartford, the little army 
landed in the country of the Narragnnsetts. The Indians, though 
favorable to Mason's purpose, told him that his force was too small 
for the task before it. We must remember that the negotiations 
with tiie Narragansetts had been conducted by Massachusetts, and 
the savages might naturally distrust an undertaking in which that 
colony had no share. 

Bv this time Plymouth and Massachusetts had come to terms, 
and had voted, the former fifty mcn,« the latter two hundred.' 

An advanced partv of tortv men under Captain Patrick 
u^M^ was hurried forward to join Mason. < While among 
*^ the Narragansetts Mason received a message announc- 

ing Patrick's intended coming. He decided however that the 
increase of strength would not compensate for the delay. His 
men were impatient to end the war and return home, and every 
day that he waited lessened the chance of taking the Peqaods by 
sorprise. Moreover some immediate and brilliant success seemed 
needful to confirm the wavering allegiance of his Indian allies. 
Accordingly the day after his landing Mason advanced, with t\\'Q 
hundred of the Narragansetts added to his original force. After 
a da/s march he reached Nyantic, an important settlement of the 
Narragansetts on the borders of the Pequod country. There his 
distrust of his allies was strengthened by the refusal of the Indians 
to admit him within their village. Mason's original design was 
to divide his force and to make a stmnltaneous attack on the two 
F^nod vilkges. What he now learnt as to the strength and dis* 
position of the enemy led him to concentrate his forces on the 



1 Mason, p. (54. 

1 Bradford (p. aaj) says fifty, the Records (vol. L p. 10) enamerate forty-three. 

• Here, again, there b a slight discrepancy between the chraoicle and the r^ords. Win- 
dMp (vol. L Ik «••) we)% two hmdrcd. AeeerSIng to dtt lUeeffd* (vol. i. p. 19a) iha 
camber was originally a hundred and sixty, and SftyMOOC WKKt WOV laiMd allcnnvdik 

« Wiathrap, voL i. p. Bradford, p. aa j. 
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prindpial \illa^e. This st*:»od on the west bank of the Mystic, in 
a large endosure surroanded by a palisade twelve feet high and 
an eanben rampart of three feeL* Before dawn on the twenty- 
soxth of May Mason made his onslaught Many of the Narra- 
gansciis had already dropped away, and neither those that stayed 
nor the Mohicans showed any willingness to support the Englislu 
In justice it must be borne in mind that the attack was one for 
which neither their experience nor their arms in any way fitted 
them. Mason dixided his troop in twa One party under him- 
self attacked on the west, the other, led by Underbill, from the 
easL The English poured in a heavy volley, and Mason forced 
an entrance through the gateway, while Underfiill's party after a 
struggle scaled the pxalisade. Though the Indian archery took 
bat httle effect through the headpieces and buff coats of the 
assailants, yet two were killed and twenty more disabled, while 
the shelter afforded by the wigwams enabled the sax'ages to avoid 
the fire of their enemies. One dreadful resource remained. Ma- 
son seized a firebrand fi-om a wigwam and applied it to the light 
£aibric In an instant the huts of basket-work, covered with dry 
mats, were in a blaze. Underbill followed his example. In half 
an hour the two streams of fire met and the whole village ^^-as in 
ruins^ Underhill's narrati\-e rises into dignit}' and pathos as he 
tells us how ' * great and doleful was the bloody sight to the view 
of young soldiers that had never been in war, to see so many 
souls he gasping on the ground, so thick in some places that you 
could hardly pass along. We may feel too that he has summed 
up the merits of the case when he says, "Mercy they did deserve 
for their \-alor, could we have had opportunity to bestow it" 
A needless >*-ar against savages is just as great a crime as a need- 
less war against a civilized nation. But if once the necessi^ arises, 
then it is impossible that such a war should be carried out on the 
prindples which govern civilized nations. A civilized community 
is amenable to f>enalties and restraints which hav'e no force against 
sa\-ages. It can be mulcted of a share of its territor}'; its com- 
merce can be destroyed by a blockade. As life becomes more 
complex the need for direct penalties gro>»'S less. In primitive 
times an individual is rendered harmless by blinding or mutil- 
ation. A community is bound over to keep the peace by giviiTg 
hostages. To endeavor to restrain a fierce, proud, and vindic- 

1 Uodcrhill (p. 3^ and Viocent (p. 39) both describe the fort. I'be U(ter says K covered 
tvo acr«i» the farmer nukes it ooly ooe. s UDdcrfaill, p. aj. 
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nation like the Pequods would have been striving to bind 
iie unicorn in the furrow. In such a case the grim maxim of 
flssex holds good: "Stone-dead hath no fellow." That such a 
necessity exists is the best reason why a civilized power should 
avoid war with savages. It is no reason for refusing to ^ce &cts 
#vhen war becomes needful. 

More than six hundred Pequods had perished, and only two 
of the assailants. ' But of the latter more than one in every four 
was wounded, and the task of bearing them to the vessels which 
were lying at the mouth of the Pequod river was a sore tax on 
Mason's exhausted troops. The surgeon, who was no sol- 

return. ^\tx^ had fled to the ships, and the raw air of the early 
morning \\'as telling on the sufferers. Fortunately, however, the 
Mohican and Narragansett allies, who had rendered no other ser- 
vice, were able to help in carrying the wounded. As the little 
force was making its way to the sea a fresh party of the enemy, 
numbering over two hundred, came in sight. When they found 
the charred remains of the village, strewed with the corpses of 
their countrymen, they raised a howl of grief and rage and rushed 
upon the retiring enemy. It was no part of Mason's scheme of 
campaign to turn upon this second force. He contented himself 
with keeping the foe in check till his troops had reached the shore. 
There they found a vessel with Patrick and his forty men from 
Massachusetts. Though too late to bear a hand in the campaign, 
he might now have been of service in transporting the English 
soldiers or the Indian allies by sea, and saving the exhausted force 
from the &tigue and danger of a land march. But Patrick's con- 
tentious and impracticable temper made him utterly useless, so 
that, in the words of Mason, "we did not desire or delight in 
his company, and so we plainly told him."« 

On Saturday, three days after the victory, the little army reached 
Say brook. There it was " nobly entertained by Lieutenant 
Reception Gardiner with many great guns," and with courtesy 
tooo** In ^^^^^ must have contrasted pleasantly with the gloomy 
Connect!- forebodings with which he had witnessed their depar- 
ture.* Of their reception by their fellow -citizens Ma- 
son is content to tell us that they "were entertained with great 
triumph and rejoicing and praising God for His goodness. We 

1 The estimates vary very widely: 1 have taken Mason's. 
> Mason, p 

% lb. Gardiner himself (p. 149) says, "They returned with victory, to the glory ot God 
And honor 01 our nation." 4 lb. 
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learn from the records of the colony that the gratitude of the citi- 
zens showed itself in act by a grant of five hundred acres of land 
to Mason and of the like amount to be distributed among his 
men. Well might Connecticut be triumphant and thankful at 
the return of her deliverers. They had saved her from destruc- 
tion, from horrors which we may describe in words, but can 
hardly even shadow to our own minds. They had shown too 
that the little community of three villages, which had not yet 
fully taken the forms of civic existence, had within it the spirit by 
which commonwealths are kept alive. The safety of tlie state 
had been staked on the courage and good conduct of the citizens, 
and they had borne the test. The daughter had shown that she 
could dispense with the tardy and grudging help which the parent 
offered her. Her very success was a rebuke to that parent The 
slur which had been cast on New England soldiership by the 
failure of Endicott, was wiped out by the skill and daring of Ma- 
son and his followers. 

The victory by the Mystic had practically annihilated the 
power of the Pequods and decided their fate. The task of subju- 
Purther g^tion had yet to be carried out in detail. When the 
operation! rcsult of the Campaign became known at Boston the 

against 1 

tne Council resolved only to send half the number of men 

Pequods. j^^^ originally voted. A deputation, headed 

by three ministers, waited on Winthrop and remonstrated with 
him. The arrogant claims of the priesthood to interfere in secu- 
lar affairs met with less toleration from Winthrop than from any 
other of the statesmen of New England, A private remonstrance, 
he told them, might have been heard, but *'to come ... in a 
public and popular way . . . would bring authority into con- 
tempt," As a concession, however, a hundred and forty men 
were sent' Though the Pequods had endeavored to strike a 
parting blow at Mason's force before it embarked, yet the defeat 
by the Mj'stic had utterly destroyed all unity and discipline 
among them. In their wrath they turned on their leader, Sasa- 
cus, and denounced him as one whose ambition had brought 
about the ruin of his nation. The chief, finding his life in dan- 
ger, fled with seventy of his chosen followers to the country of 
the Mohawks.* With his flight all thought of resistance was at 
an end. The remnant of the natives broke up into scattered 
bands, which took refuge separately in the swampy recesses of 



1 Winlhrop, vol. i. p. aa6. 



s Mason, p. 145; Winthrop, voL L p. ajj. 
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the forest One of these, numbering eighty, was surrounded and 
captured by the force from Massachusetts.' The largest party 
escaped across the Connecticut and took refuge with some friendly 
Indians. At the end of June the force from Massachusetts was 
joined by forty men from Connecticut under the command of 
Mason. For a while it was impossible to ascertain where the 
main body of the surviving Pequods was. At length a deserter, 
who acted as spy for the English, told them that his countrymen 
were in a fortified village near the shore, forty miles beyond Say- 
brook. There the English surrounded them. The evils of a 
divided command were strikingly illustrated by the contrast be- 
tween the vigorous and efficient operations of the late campaign 
and the hesitation and delays now. Some were for cutting down 
the trees round the village to clear a space for an assault, others 
were for blockading it with a palisade. Some again wished to 
attack at once; others would wait till the next morning. At last 
it was decided to send an interpreter and demand a surrender. 
Old men, women, and children, two hundred in all, obeyed the 
summons and gave themselves up prisoners. Of the fighting men 
who stayed behind, seventy made a sortie, and were suffered to 
escape through the incompetence of Patrick. The remainder, a 
hundred and eighty in number, seemingly made no attempt at 
resistance and were led off as captives. « The Mohawks, to whom 
Sasacus had fled, killed him and sent his scalp-lock as an offering 
to Boston.' All that remained of the nation, lately so terrible, 
was a few scattered bands of fugitives, who were hunted down by 
the English and their savage allies. 

A difficulty now arose with the friendly Indians. The adop* 
tion of a prisoner was a familiar usage among the savages. It is 

Mohicans ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ political uuiou and allegiance sat 
and Narra- liehtlv ou them, and that where community' of blood 
both wish and speech existed, the members of one tribe were read- 
rSte th?** ily absorbed into another. The Pequods who had been 
Pequods. actually taken during the war were allowed to be the 
bondslaves of the English, though it would seem as if they were 
no very profitable acquisition. But those who were yet at large, 
nearly two hundred m number, were coveted as adoptive tribes- 

1 Mason, p. 145; Winthrop, vol. i. p. 333. 

VTha last attack is dncribcd fully by Mason (pp. 146-148). and by Winthrop (voL L 
P- >33)- Mason, oddly enough, does not mentioo the place. Winthrop describes it 
within twenty or thirty miles of the Dutch. 

» Winthrop, voL I p. 335. Gardiner, p. iSx. 
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men both by the Mohicans and the Narraganselts. > Uncas, it is 
clear, thought by acquiring this addition to build up the power 
of his tribe, to oust the Narragansetts from their position of supre- 
macy, and possibly to undermine their alliance with the English. 
Roger Williams threw himself into this dispute with characteristic 
eagerness.* His kindly sympathy with the Indians never degen- 
erated into irrational sentiment, nor blinded him to their vices. 
There is something of apology in the tone in which he assures 
Winthrop that he "observes in Miantonomo some sparks of true 
friendship."' 

In the autumn of 1638 the remnants of the Pequods, to the 
number of some two hundred warriors with their families, formally 
The treaty Submitted to the English. On the twenty-first of Sep- 
of Hartford, ^embej- ^ solemn conference was held at Hartford, at 
which the Pequods were divided between the Mohicans and the 
Narragansetts. A hundred of them were allotted to Uncas, eighty 
to Miantonomo, and twenty to Ninigret, a chief ruling over those 
who dwelt at Nyantic, a Narragansett by blood but independent 
of Miantonomo. The Pequods were to discard their own name, 
and to be henceforth called Mohicans and Narragansetts. At the 
same time the memory of their separate nationality was, some- 
what inconsistently, kept alive by the imposition of a tribute.* 

The overthrow of the Pequods meant even more for New 
England than the escape of Connecticut from massacre and 
Effect of destruction. By it the whole territorial relations be- 
tiyEj»equod tween the English and the Indians were reversed. 

Hitherto the settlements in the Connecticut had formed 
an isolated strip, an isthmus, as it were, thrust out from New 
England into the midst of the sea of barbarism. But now, by 
the annihilation of the Pequods and the secure establishment of 
the townships on the Connecticut, the remaining Indian tribes 
were in their turn detached and hemmed in. The new settle- 
ments inland and the whole body of those along the coast, from 
the mouth of the Connecticut to Boston, were brought into direct 
communication. The political unity of New England was but a 
question of time. 



1 Gardiner, p. 151. S WiUianis' letters are fall of references to this. 

» Letter to Winthrop, July, 1637 (A'arr. Hitt. Coll., vol. vL p. 47). 

< I can nowhere find any draft of this treaty. The saHstance of it is given by Williams 
a letter published in Potter's Hittory 1/ Narragansett (p. 77). This book forms the thirtl 
volume of the Rkod4 Island Historical Society Collection. 
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CHAPTER YL 



TH£ SVrrLSMmiTS SOUTH or CAFB CODJ 

White EngHsbmen were thus making good their ground agsunat 
til rivals in the vallejr of the Connecdcat, a more tranquil process 
- of extension was at work on the shores of Nacragansett 

of settle. Bay* That colonization was in a huge measure earned 
n:^. i^brmm whom Hassuliiuetts abhoned and woald 
**"^' fiun have hindered. Yet none the less was it an inte- 
gml part of ihe work which Massachusetts had set herself to 
achieve. Rhode Island was to New England what New Enghmd 
as a whole was to the mother conntiy. In each case the emi' 
giants were outcast children, whose work yet served the common 
end and redounded to the glory of the parent state. In another 
way the history of Rhode Island was a copy in miniature of the 
hi^ry of New England. In Rhode Island the process of union 
was reproduced on a small scale and in a primitive form. A 
group of petty communities (bund the necessary conditions for 
union in their common origin, in contiguity, and in the need 

1 Neither Newhaveo nor Rhcde Island had at their foundation any contemporary chron- 
IcIct of their own. The early hiirtory of each colony most he leamt from the records, 
iriridh are thcnoelvet m a somewhat matilated state, frMa Icttcci. umI from iiicidciit<\1 
references in t;i e ^!^"a^hmetts hbtorians. Winthrop becomes a secondary and, as we shall 
•ec, not always a trustworthy authority. Indeed, we must loolc with some suspicion oa 
cirerythkiC Ami lb* llatMchniaWi writcrt tM w about the karetieal and ■mwhlcol Mtden 

Cf dc Island. 

The records of Rhode Island, including those of the four separate townships before they 
were salted, were pobHAed fa t8sfr-<B69i. They fma seven volomei; cxteadinc firam 1636 

10 1776. and are edited by Mr. J. R. Bartlett. 

The records trf' Newhaven were published in 1857. They form two volume extending 
from the foandbtfon of the colony down to its ankm with Connectictit. There b unfbrura- 
ately a gap in Ll.rm from 1C50 to 1632. They are edited by Mr. C.J. Iloadly. Mr. Saaittdi 
Greene Arnold, in bis Hitto-'-y rf Rhe>,ie Ishi nd. bn iiij;ht together all the extant materials. 
He brings out more clearly than any previom writer the distinct threads ot the hi<itory of the 
^ari— i mUionBtt. My reforcacci to Mr. Arnold's book are b>the third editioa. diat af 
1S78 T^rr M''rt(Trr 0/ Nnm England, with Particuiar re/crtnce to tht dnuminaii^n 
cmU*d Bs^stt, by Isaac Backus, 1777. conuins much valuable information about Rhode 
WmA. Tha aa^ot wm ttWMcr of a BaptiK Chardi at MMdleboraach. ia FljmottA. aaA 
ftii work coataiw auay eatnctt ftam aainihliAcd dacumenii of great i 
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for mutual support against the jealous hostili^ of the iMuneot state. 
Rhode Island indeed furnished a striking illustration of the capa- 
dtjr of the New England Puritans for organized civil life. The 
men who sucoessfally founded the settlements which grew into 
Rhode Island were assaredlj not men of special enlightenment 
They had for the most part broken with Massachusetts, not aa 
much because she was narrow and dogmattc, as because the nar- 
rowness and dogmatism of her divines was of a different pattern 
from their own. Yet out of this material was formed a vigorous 
and progressive commonwealth, whose political institutions were 
shaped in obedience to her actual wants, and bore no tiaoe of any 
frndful theory or exclusive temper. 

The isolated plantations which grew into Rhode Island differed 
but little at the outset from other small independent settlements 
Roger which were gradually absorbed into the greater New 
^dh?r' England colonics. They were distinguished from 
associates, them, HOt SO much by their origin and mode of life, 
as by their later histon'. Tint their dc>tiny was different, that 
they were able to form and maintam an existence of their own, 
was due partly to the circumstance of their origin, partly to the 
I>ersonal ascendency of the man who was in some mea^sure their 
founder, and throughout tlieir chief guide and counselor, Roger 
WilHams. That charm of character and that power over men 
which even Williams' enemies recognized, and which indeed 
made him formidable to ihem, soon brought him companions and 
disciples in his banishment Williams' own wishes would have led 
him to prefer tiie career of a missionar\', an English counterpart 
of Lallemand or Brcbenf, among those savages whose life interested 
him so deeply, and whose hearts he so well knew how to win. > 
Four wanderers, one a banished fugitive from Dorchester, asked 
leave to join him. Of the motives for that union, so fertile in re- 
sults, we are told nothing. A sixth associate soon presented him- 
self. The first choice of a site was at Seekonk. That, however, 
proved to be within the limits of the Plymouth patent. Winsluw, 
then Governor, fearing that the reception of the fugitives might be 
distasteful to Massachusetts, asked Williams to s^o further, pointing 
out to him the merits of the country to tlie south, and promising 
that his own people should be friendly to the new settlement. - 

1 WilUuBi^ own wonfa at a later day wer«, " My aoul't dour* wf« to do tb« natives good 
.... tttdilMrdbn doirad not to be ti««bledwith En^Uth eompnj.'* TUi^ 

by William* in eyideoce in a judicial inquiry in 1677 (Arnold, vol. i.p^9f)L 
• WiUMfluto Mmoo iMm$a,iikt. CM., macrici» voL kp. 
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WUliama^ scrupulons regard for the rights of the savages and 
tiie claims which he had alreadj established to their good-will 
^^jxtcht^tm ^o^^ it at once needfbl and ea^ for him to gain their 
consent to his settlement By a formal grant Canon- 
lateM Miantonomo made over to him the fertile 

territoiy between the Pkwtucket and Fatuzet rivers. The tract 
thus bounded is abont ten miles in breadth along the coast, widen* 
ing to nearly double that extent between the upper waters of the 
two livers. Landward the plantation was separated from the 
older colonies by the countiy of the Pokanokets. For the pres- 
ent any settlement in Narragansett Bay was an isolated outpost in 
one direction, just as Connecticut was in another. 

Williams soon found fresh associates in those who either, like 
himself had been driven out, or had voluntarily seceded on 
coostitu- religious grounds, from Massachusetts.* The spot 
•imiAmMt. ^^^^ ^^^^ abode was a tongue of land between 
the mouth of the Seekonk and the deep inlet formed 
by the union of three smaller rivets. The gmnt from Mianto- 
nomo vested the fee simple of the soil in Williama He in turn 
«old it in small lots at thirty shillings each to his associates. It 
'would seem however that this charge was only made till he had 
repaid himself for his original outlay.* It is also not unlikely that 
he thereby exercised some rights of excluding any inhabitants of 
whom he disapproved. l lie colony was called Providence, At 
first an informal meeting every second week sufficed for the simple 
affairs of the little commonwealth.'* Bai during the summer of 
1636 need arose for some formal definition of citizenslnp. Small 
as the community was, yet it contained two orders. An instru- 
ment is yet extant by which Williams transferred his territorial 
rights to twelve others, reserving for himself only an equal share 
with them. The proprietary association thus formed was to iiave 

1 If the original graot from the Indian chiefs was executed in wriling, no copy of the con' 
tract is found to exist. The Rhode Island records conuin two very distinct memoraodii of 
the transfer, one dating from i6j8. the other from 16^9 (vol I pp. 19. 33). It is abm de» 
■cribed in a depoOtfoo mad* by Roger WHUuh in s«fe. ptiblUhed in the AAm. Hitf. CtU.^ 
srsd "^^rics, vol. riL p. 75. 

% 1 I think. It clearly implied b a letter written by Williams to Wtnthrop soon after 
the cMBblUmeiit oftha letdeoicat «t Pocanct. It haa oo daitt» bst waa written wUie Win- 
chrop waf T^? r^tuy-Govemor, namely, between May, if 36, and May, 1637. It contains u rci'. 
croice to an ioteiKled attadc on the Pequoda, probably Eodicott'a expedition. If this be %a, 
Aa lattar mitt have beaa written in the aotnmn of 1636. Tb« tetto- ia pnblbhed in tha 

JfmrragUiUtti llliioricixl Soticty Publiciitions, vol. vi. p. 3. 

$ Williams says in the above letter, " The inbabiuatt paying thirty xhilliogs apiece as 
thaf came, oatii my dmrsa b« oat for the iwrticiilar loik" 
4Tlw latM ab«va ncaiioacd. 
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a right of admitting fresh members, probably by a process of sub- 
division. > Besides these proprietors and the members of tlieir 
families there were unmarried young men, m all hkelihood day 
laborers. Tliis latter class now claimed to be admitted to an 
equal share in llie management of affairs.' How far that claim 
was granted does not appear. All that we know certainly is that 
about the same time, and in all likelihood as a result of this 
demand, an agreement was signed by thirteen settlers, pledging 
thcni I J ) leld "active and passive obedience to the majority of 
the present inhabitants, being masters of families incorporated to- 
gether in a town fellowship, and others whom they shall admit 
unto them. ihat the thirteen who signed this were "young 
men" and not themselves householders is rendered almost certain 
by the fact that none of them figure in the list of twelve proprietors 
to whom Williams made over his territorial rights. Thus from 
these two documents we can in some measure infer the condition 
of the settlement at that date. It consisted apparently of thirteen 
proprietors, in whom the possession of the soil and the control of 
public affiurs were vested, and thirteen others in a position of 
dependence. The coincidence of number may be accidental, bat 
one is strongly tempted to see in it a commomty of farmers, each 
cultivating his allotment by the help of his own fiunily and of one 
hired laborer. 

The settlement which offered a fertile soil and a refuge from the 
spiritnal tyranny of Massachusetts was not likely to lack recruits^ 
Aiiuror y^^'s from its foundation the colony num- 

Vcrta. beied close upon sixty citizens. « The Mas^husetts 
writen tell us nothing of the increasing prosperity of the new 
oommnni^* The one episode in the early life of Fiovidenoe on 
which they dwelt with complaoenqr was a dispute between the 
settlers and a certain Verin. He refused to let his wife attend the 
ministratiotts of \Vllliams, not, as it would seem, from any objec- 
tion to them in themselves, but on the ground that th^ were 
too frequent Verin's conduct was treated as an infringement of 
freedom of conscience, and he was disfranchised.* Winthropadds 
that some of the congr ^tion at Ptovidence would have gone 

I R. I. Rccotds, »oL i. p. aa. « Hie kiter abov« mealtQiMd. 

t R. I. Reeard^ voL L p. 14. 

« In Tf iR thrrr w^rc fifty four pertons holdioff lott OC iMid «t PrOWdWCC^ b«rid« Otbcn 
at Pattuec (K. I. Record*, voL i. pp. 84, 27). 

< Hm whoto Inddem ■ told by Wiothrop (vol. L p. aSa). V«riB^ MancUMMat b 
formally entered in the records (voL L p. 14). We have waikms* aeeoaat of Ao aaiMr Ia 
a lettar to Wlathrap (ikhavtait <NSMi; MUL GdL, vol, vii. p. aia^ 
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further, and wished to divorce Venn's wife and assign her to some 
other man who should use her better. 

The diflSculty with Venn may have made the settlers feel the 
need of some definite ecclesiastical organization. About the end 
Ponna- of 1 638 there seems to have been an influx of Baptists 
BapSit* i^om Massachusetts to Providence. Prominent among 
Church. them were one Ezekiel Holyman and Mrs. Scott, a 
sister-in-law of Mrs. Hutchinson. They confirmed any leaning 
which Williams already had towards Baptist, or, as they were then 
called, Anabaptist tenets. He was formally baptized by Holyman, 
and then administered the same rite in turn to Holyman and ten 
others.' This has been generally looked on as the establishment 
of the first Baptist Church in America. 

Winthrop tells of these proceedings, not indeed with explicit 
condemnation, but with an undertone of contempt, and adds that 
Williams and those who thought with him "would have no 
magistrates."* His information as to the doings of the Providence 
settlers was not likely to be wholly free from hostile coloring, 
nor is it uncharitable to suppose that his account was uncon- 
sciously tinged with ill-feeling. He was not the man to look with 
much sympathy or even toleration on the struggles of a little 
society of religious fanatics, possessed with a somewhat morbid 
craving for theological novelties. 

But even making allowance for the prejudices of a Massachu- 
setts chronicler, we may believe that the condition of Providence 
A coDBtitu- at this time was one of disturbance. In the summer 
mafiy^eB- of 1640, it was fouud nccessary to mark off Patuxet 
tabu«hed.« ^ separate township. Later events showed that some 
at least of the setders at Patuxet had no friendly feeling towards 
their neighbors at Providence. There is nothing to tell us how 
fer the two bodies remained for the present under one government 
At the same time that the separation was made something like a 
new constitution was framed, but it does not appear whether this 
constitution applied to the whole colony or only to those who 
stayed at Providence. In consideration of the differences existing 
in the colony four arbitrators were appointed. Besides settling 
the bounds of the plantation at Patuxet. they were to draw up a 
system of administration and of civil and criminal law and pro- 
cedure. Five Select-men were to be appointed by the whole body 

1 Winthrop, vol. i. p. 293. ' lb 

% For these proceedings see R. I. Records, vol i. p. 37 
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of freemen to dispose of the Ianda» to conduct public afialis^ and 
to admit new membeiSb In the last-named matter they were to 
notify the rest of the commnnit/ of thdr intentions and to hear 
any objections. There were to be no special tribonals. In dvil 
cases the parties interested were to appoint aibitiaton; if they 
&ile<i to do so, the duty of judging devolved on the Select-men. 
In criminal cases, apparently, the whole body of inhabitants was 
to sit in judgment, to interpret the law, and to enforce the penalty. 
The townsmen were to meet quarterly to hear the report of the 
Seleci-men, and when necessary to elect their successors. The 
term during which these SclccL-men were to hold office was not 
specified. Besides the quarterly meetings, any citizen who wa^ 
aggrieved by the Select-men might summon a special meeting. 

The singularly crude system of jurisdiction thus established 
was far more likely to create difTercnces Uian to heal them, and, 
as we shall hereafter see, there was some justification for those 
who spuke ut riuvideacc as a hotbed of anarchy. 

The intolerance of the Massachusetts government soon sent 
fresh settlers to the shores of Narragansett Bay. In the autumn 
of 1637, a party of tliose who shared the views of 
SS^fp*' Wheelwright and Mrs. Hutchinson anticipated the sen- 
^ tence of banishment, and left Massachusetts in quest 

of a new home. At their head was William Coddington, who 
had lately '^nt as a deputy for Boston, and John Clarke, a ph)'si- 
cian and a man of considerable ability, lately arrived from Eng- 
land. The summer liad been exceptionally hot, and the desire 
for a cooler site led the fugitives to turn northwards. But a win- 
ter on the coast of Maine made them change their purpose, and 
they again set forth, with a vague project of settling near the 
mouth of the Hudson, They were arrested in their quest by the 
beauty and apparent fertility of Narragansett Bay, and halted at 
Providence. Williams entertained them kindly, and set out with 
them to act as their guide in their search for a home. Their first 
choice lit on a spot which proved to be within the Plymouth pat- 
ent fiy attaching themselves to any existing government the^ 

1 Th« anHtimtieii to Aquednek b fully told in a pamphlet eottded fU N^m^mm Htm 

England, written by Clarke, who at a \Mt day was persecuted by the govMMUBt of 
MaMchu'irti'i for preaching Baptist doctrines. It was published in ! "^nrlon in It tl 

repabli&hcd ui liie fourth »cricii at' Ute Mai*. Hist. Oni., vol. ii. The pa^sd^e to wuich 1 r*> 
far » at p. 34. The emigraiioo b shortly, aad Maiatrhat coBtemptootaly, noticed by Wl»- 
threp (vol. i p 265). Tl»c dcdtni;? of the emigrants with Plymouth are very fully related 
to a letter from Bradford to Wmthrop, April 11, 163d;, pubU»hed in Mtut. Hist. CotL,^\!^ 
series, vol. vL p. t5t. 
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vonld luve Anfisited the liberty for which th^ sought The men 
of Plymoath however were anxions to have the new-oomeis as 
neighbors, and called their attention to Aqnednek, not yet named] 
Rhode Idand. Thh formed part of the territoiy dC the Nana* 
gansetts. Williams' good offices were again suooessfully nsed 
with Canonicus and Miantonomo. According to Williams, his 
task was made easier by the friendship which the Indian sachems 
felt for Vane, and which they apparently extended to those who 
vere in some sort Vane's followers. ' The spot chosen was well 
bulled !■ T A small isolatoLl settlement. Eight yc.irs bcIuiL' Dudley 
ha J marked it, and had been told by the Indians ol iL> freedom 
from frosts and of fci 'iiluy, a report which was confirmed by the 
abuiidani iiaiafcil vinc}j.rds. They lud added ihat for a small 
compensation ihe Indian inhabitants would \^cate it* This they 
now did on pa} ment of twenty-three coats and thirteen hoes, and 
the English settlers entered on exclusive and undisputed pos- 
session of the territory.* The waters of the bay, sheltered by 
Aquednek and by two smaller islands lo the south, promised as 
well for inantiinc commerce as did the fertile soil for agriculture. 
The emigrants, nineteen in number, now constituted themselves 
formally into a body politic. To us, living in old societies whose 
beginnings are hidden in a dim and uncertain past, there is some- 
thing strange and even unreal, in the spectacle of a body of men 
coming together voluntarily and declaring themselves a common- 
wealth. To the New England Puritan, resolved to assert his in- 
dependence of the past, and yet keenly alive to the value of civic 
and social unity, such a declaration was no meaningless formalit} . 
His ecclesiastical institutions ^miliarized him with the principle 
of such association, and served to give a religious coloring to 
the form of it In this case the declaration was as follows: We 
do here solemnly, in the presence of Jehovah, incorporate our- 
fdves into a body politic, and as He shall help will submit our 
persons, lives, and estates unto onr Lord Jesus Christ, the King 
of kings and Lord of lonl% and to all those perfect and most ab- 
solute laws of His, given us in His holy words of truth, to be 
gnided and judged thereby." To the declaration was appended 
a reference to three texts in Scriptare, where the Jewish nation, 

I i'tus IS bliiteU ta ik dcpuMUuu drawn up by Rugcr Wiilwms about 1658 (Backus, vol. 
L p. 9t): " Rhode Ulond was purchaied by love, by the lovt Md &vo«ir which that hon* 
cured gcntletnaaSir Hcfiry VaM andayaclf bad whh that great sacheni, Miantnoomo ** 
(Aug. 2$. 1658). s Youag. M. C. p. jaj. 

*IU I. Raoonlii vol i. p. 49* 
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at successive stages of its growth, solemnly recognized the Divine 
government. « 

The spot chosen for the settlement was at the northeastern cor- 
ner of the island, separated from the mainland by a strait of less 
Constitu- ^ "^'^^ wide. For the present it seems to have 

tion of the kept the Indian name of PocasseL The constitution 

colony. ' 

was even simpler than that of Providence. The whole 
body of freemen formed a self-elective corporation.* All public 
affairs were settled at town meetings." Coddington was elected 
chief magistrate by the title of Judge, with a Secretary and a 
Clerk. Small executive offices were created as they were wanted. 
All male inhabitants between sixteen and fifty were to take part 
in military training.* 

By the beginning of 1639, the colony had so increa.«;ed as to 
make an extension of this machinery needful. Three Assistants, 
or, as they were called, Elders, were elected to act with the Judge 
in making laws and administering the affairs of the common- 
wealth.' The government thus formed was to give an account 
of its proceedings at town meetings held every quarter, and these 
might revise or repeal its actions. Soon after steps were taken to 
preserve the peace by the appointment of a Constable and a Town 
Sergeant* Two other entries in the public records would seem 
to show that these appointments were made in anticipation of 
some disturbance. Aspinwall, who had been appointed Secretary 
at the foundation of the colony, was suspected of seditious designs, 
and was on that ground forbidden to finish a boat which he was 
building,' Provisions were also made for a general muster of the 
inhabitants at Coddingtons house in case of any sudden alarm.* 

It has been thought, with some probability, that these precau- 
tions were symptoms of disaffection, which a little later brought 
Separation ^^^^^ ^ temporary disruption of the settlement After 
of the her banishment from Massachusetts Mrs. Hutchinson 
with her husband joined the settlers at Aquednek. Her 
masterful and contentious spirit soon brought her into conflict 
with authority. She found a supporter of somewhat kindred tem- 
per, though of far inferior mind, in one Samuel Gorton,* who for 

I R. I. Recordi, p. 5a. t p. 53. 

• Each of these general meeting! is recorded, with the names of those present. 

« R. I. Records, vol L p. 61. • Ih. p- 63. 

• lb. vol. L p. 65. 1 lb pp. 64. 66. • /*. p. 68. 

« Gorton's name stands second in the list of those who drew up the civil compact after* 
wardji (R. I. Records, vol. I. p. 70). 
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the next twentjf yeais or so played a leading part in New England 
histoiy. He was, in the language of his contemporaries, * ' a proud 
and pestilent seducer," > which may be looked on as the Puritan 
designation for one who would in these days be denounced or 
respected as a crotchet-monger and an agitator. His character 
and conduct, though overlaid by the denunciations of his oppo* 
nents, are amply disclosed to us by his own writings. They 
represent him as a singuhurly puszle-headed and illiterate man, lull 
of courage and energy, and honest, so &r as honesty is compatible 
with a morbid passion for the notorie^ which is gained by the 
upholders of unpopular views. There is room for doubt as to the 
exact nature of the proceedings by which the colony was kx a while 
sundered. Winthrop represents the affair as a tumultuary insur- 
rection followed by the forcible deposition of Coddington.* We 
can seldom err in trusting his authority on any matter of &ct 
Yet the point was one about whidi he was in spedal danger of 
being misled. Any symptom of disunion among the banished 
Antinomians was sure to be made the most of at Boston, just as 
any symptom of disunion among the Massachusetts Puritans was 
made the most of in England. Coddington's own words would 
rather imply ibat he and his supporters withdrew quietly in ihe 
iiucrcib. of peace. Ilr clciily aLales too liiat niany ul those who 
at the outset took pan wiiii his opponents, soon repented and 
joined themselves to him.' 

Before leaving i'ouib> l C<jddington and seven of his chief 
supporters drew up a compact, wlicrcby they buuad themselves to 
ConstitQ- establish a plantation in the midst of the island or else- 
Ntwport. ^^'^'''^ their joint cost, to be under the management 
of Coddington as Judge, and of the other seven as 
Elders. < The newly formed community soon found a home on 
the shores of that noble harbor from which it took the name of 
Newport A line roughly drawn from north-east to south-west 
divided the island into two nearly equal piris, one of which was 
assigned to each of the two settlements.* Fifty-nine persons 
formed the new commonwealth at the outset, and during tiie 
summer of 1639 the number was swelled by fresh emigrants to 
over a hundred.* The constitution of the new community was 

» Codding; ton's Own account of the matter is to be found in a letter lo Winthrop, Dcci. 
l6j9 (J£sM. Hi$t. Cffti., 4th •ertcfc, vol. vii. p. 978). Uis wordt arc, " 1 am removed twelve 
■Am farther bto ih* Uwad" 

« R. L lUeofdi^ voL L p. If. •iVLp.ieS, 0^9191. 
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fully as simple as that which had existed before the separation. 
The Judge and Elders were to sit as a judicial court once a month, 
while all public business was to be carried on at quarterly 
meetings, at which the Judge was allowed two votes.* One 
might have supposed that the position of the island and the de- 
parture of its savage inhabitants would have made the military 
discipline of the colony unimportant Yet every male was com- 
pelled to drill, and no man was to be five miles from a town 
unarmed, or in that state to attend any public meeting.* The 
latter clause of this law was soon put in force against one of the 
chief Elders, Easton.* 

Twenty-nine settlers had stayed at PocasseL They too drew 
up a formal agreement, declaring themselves a body politic, and 
Proceed- formally accepting the authority of the King and 

ings at his laws. Hutchiuson, described by Winthrop as "a 

Pocasset. 

man of very mild temper and weak parts, and wholly 
guided by his wife," was elected Judge with seven Assistants,* 
Their duties were to transact public business, to lay out lands, and 
to try small cases. Trial by jury was instituted, and the name of 
the settlement changed to Portsmouth.' 

For rather more than a year the two settlements remained sep- 
arate. In March, 1640, they were formally reunited. Of the 
Reunion circumstances of that union we know even less than we 
an?Port8-'^ do of the Separation. Winthrop chronicles and Hub- 
mouth, ^j.^ copies the tale of how the heretical settlement was 
sundered, but no Massachusetts writer tells how it was again made 
one. Yet the short duration of the two separate governments and 
the completeness of their union shows that the breach, if theie 
were one, cannot have been serious. It would seem from the 
records that the overtures for reunion came from the formerly 
discontented settlers at Portsmouth. It is noteworthy that among 
the names of those who apply to be readmitted that of Gorton does 
not appear. It is not unlikely that the departure of that firebrand, 
or possibly some feud between him and the other settlers at 
Portsmouth, may have removed the chief cause of separation. In 
March, at a court held at Newport, the two towns were incor- 

» R. I. Records, vol. L pp. 87, 90. * lb. pp. 93, 94. 

• Ik. p. 95. « Winthrop, voL L p. 096. 

• R. I. Records, vol. i. pp. 70. 71. Ths records of Portsmouth during the short time of 
•eparation are in a very matilated <^ate. Mr. Savage adds a long bat wholly erroneooi 
DOte by Mr. S. Eddy, of Rhode I4and. His error it very fully pointed out by Mr. Arnold 
<Tol. L p. 134). 
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porated under one government « The forms, and to some extent 
the substance, of the constitution were altered. There were to be 
no Judges and Elders, but a Governor, a Deputy-Governor, and 
four Assistants. Equality of representation between the two towns 
was introduced. The Governor and two of the Assistants were to 
be chosen from one, the Deputy-Governor and the other two As- 
sistants from the other. The courts were to sit alternately in each 
town. No formal superiority was conferred on Newport, but its 
harbor and the ease with which it could be approached soon made 
it the chief settlement on the island. No attempt was made to 
transfer the work of legislation to deputies, and the freemen of 
the two towns still met in the General Court of the settlement.* 
In the following summer stringent measures were adopted for 
military' discipline. The train-band of each town \»'as to drill at 
intervals of six weeks, and the whole united force was to muster 
at each of the towns once in the year.* At the same time a formal 
treaty was made with the Narragansetts. The Indians were not 
to kill hogs, set traps, nor leave fires alight on the island. Com- 
mon Indians might be punished for small offences by the English 
magistrates, but if the matter were important, or if the accused 
were a chief, notice was to be given to Miantonomo, that he might 
attend the trial. < 

In the next year it was thought well to define formally the civil 
and religious constitution of the colony. In March, 1641, the 
Con»titu Assembly drew up a formal declaration in the following 
tionofthe words: " It is ordered and unanimously agreed upon 
that the government which this body politic doth attend 
unto in this island and the jurisdiction thereof in favor of our 
Prince is a Democrat or Popular Government; that is to say, it is 
in the power of the body of freemen orderly assembled, or the 
part of them, to make or constitute just laws by which they will 
be regulated, and to depute from among themselves such minis- 
ters as shall see them faithfully executed between man and man."* 
At the same time it was enacted that there should be a state seal, 
a sheaf of arrows bound together, with the motto, "Amor vincit 
omnia," the words and the device in combination signifying that 
unity of love which was to be the bond of the new common- 
M'ealth.* It is noteworthy that in this enactment a colonial 

1 R. L Records, vol. I p. loa 

I The whole constitution b set forth in the Records (vol. L pp. too, loi). 

s R. L Records. voL L p. 104. 4 lb. vol. L p. 107. 

I This b given in full in the Records (toL L p. tia). *Ih.^ 1x5. 
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legislature for the first time ventured to speak, not of a colony 
but of a state. 

At the same time a resolution was passed **that none be ac- 
counted a delinquent for doctrine, provided it be not directly 
repugnant to the government or la\vs established."' Such a 
declaration could not pledge the legislature at any future time, 
and the {)ainful experience of Massachusetts had shown that the 
reservation on behalf of civil order might easily be made a pretext 
for persecution. Yet such an enactment was not on that account 
without its value. It was a formal declaration and public recog- 
nition of a general principle of policy. 

As might be expected, the liberal and enlightened policy of 
the Aquednek settlers earned them only contempt from their 
neighbors in Massachusetts. We read in Winthrop's chronicle 
how Mrs. Hutchinson broached new heresies every year,' and 
how the teaching of Nicholas Easton, "a tanner, a man very 
bold, though ignorant," brought the settlement into "such a 
heat of contention that it made a schism among them."" 

With all Winthrop's wisdom he had not so far raised himself 
above the prejudices of his age as to see that heresy which pro- 
claims itself aloud is usually bx less dangerous than heresy which 
is suppressed by the arm of the law. As yet there was no pros- 
pect of political union between the settlers at Aquednek and 
their neighbors at Providence. That was to be brought about at 
a later day by the vigorous will of him whom we may call the 
founder of the colony, Roger Williams, aided by events and 
influences which had not yet come into being. 

The colonization of Newhaven possesses an importance out of 
proportion to its direct and obvious results. The founders of that 
Coioniza- Settlement carried out the principles on which New 
Newhaven ■^^8^^'^^ Settled in a more thoroughgoing and 
uncompromising form than any other set of colonists. 
Every one of the New England colonies, save the insignificant 
settlements to the north, set out with a strong respect for scrip- 
tural precedent in secular politics. Nevertheless, constitutional 
traditions and those modes of thought and action which had 
become matters of instinct with Englishmen had at least as strong 
an influence on the lives of the colonists as the scriptural models 
which they professed to follow. The settlers of Newhaven carried 




1 R. I. Records. voL i. p. X13 
t Winthrop. vol. iL p. 38. 



• 79. p. 40. 
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out the theory on which they started with more logical complete- 
ness than their neighbors. They deliberately framed their con- 
stitution in the closest possible adhesion to the literal text of the 
Bible. The other colonies too, while they adopted the theory 
that each church was independent, never scrupled to override 
that theor}' if the necessities of political or ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration made the application of it inconvenient Newhaven, at 
least at the outset, made all things else subservient to the inde- 
pendence of the individual churches. 

TTie two founders of the colony, as they may not improperly 
be called, were Theophilus Eaton and John Davenp)Ort, the 
former a layman, the latter an ordained clergyman. Eaton ^^-as, 
in the words of Winthrop, a man "of fair estate and of great 
esteem for religion and wisdom in outward affairs."' He had 
been a leading member of the Baltic Company, and had acted as 
their agent abroad. The experience thus acquired had earned 
him an appointment as ambassador at the Danish court. He 
had been among the original Assistants of the Massachusetts 
Company, but, perhaps owing to his absence from England, had 
taken no active part in its proceedings. Of Davenport we know 
but little, save the general outline of his earlier career, and what 
may be learnt from the eulogies of New England writers, 

I eulogies too conventional and uniform in tone to be of much 

biographical value. 

There is nothing to show the exact number of those who came 
out with Davenport They were mostly Londoners, many of 

J them wealthy men, with schemes of trade more ambitious than 

those of the Boston settlers.' Their original design, it is said, 

r was to settle within the bounds of Massachusetts.' That view 

seems hardly consistent with the peculiar form which their civil 

I constitution afterwards took. To carry out the conception of a 

, state based upon and identified with a congregational church, as it 

was carried out by the founders of Newhaven, needed a clear field, 
unencumbered with any pre-existing institutions. It is at all events 
evident that Davenport's followers came out as a distinct body, and 
kept that character during their sojourn at Boston. < Newhaven, 

\ in sho:.^ was settled not from, but merely through, Massachusetts. 

\ 1 Winihrop, vol. i. p. 3a6. 

I > Winthrop tells us little about these emigrants. Habbard for once supplemeoU him, 

and gives a very full accotint of their position and schemes (pp. 317, 318). 
> > Hubb;ird, p. 317. 

. 4 Winthrop (voL i. p. 237) mentions " Mr. Davenport's company." 
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Eaton and Davenport landed in Massachusetts to find the 
colony in the ver}- agony of the Antinomian contest, and not yet 
Eaton and '"^heved from the terror of the Pequod war. To re- 
Davcnport main in Massachusetts would have been incompatible 

land in ^ 

Massachu- with thc Special designs for which the emigrants had 
come out, and, despite the anxiety of the leading men 
there to retain them, they only regarded it as a halting place.* 
They wisely devoted six or seven months to familiarizing them- 
selves with the countrj' and making careful search for a site. The 
campaign against the Pequods had disclosed to thc men of Mas- 
sachusetts the value of the territor}' along the shore south of 
Narragansett Bay, especially about the mouth of the Quinipiak. 
Stoughton, who commanded the Massachusetts contingent, wrote 
to Winthrop from the scene of the last victor}', urging that if the 
colony wanted an addition of fertile territory, it should be looked 
for in that quarter, and not along the banks of the Connecticut* 
In the autumn of 1637 Eaton and some of his associates set 
forth to inspect the site thus recommended. < Davenport stayed 
Choice of a while at Boston, where, no doubt, so able a re- 
ft Bite emit was highly valued by the orthodox part)'.* Eaton's 
report of the country was satisfactory, and in the next spring 
he was followed by Davenport and his disciples, and by some 
of the Massachusetts settlers who cast in their lot with them.* 
Though more than one of the Massachusetts churches would fain 
have enlisted the new-comers, yet it is clear that the scheme of 
colonization was looked on with approval by the civil authorities.' 
This seems at first sight somewhat strangely at variance with the 
discountenance previously shown towards the emigrants to Con- 
necticut. But we shall see that it became henceforth a settled 
principle with the Massachusetts government that the country 
south of Cape Cod should be, if not in political subjection to 
them, at least as far as possible in friendly hands. Moreover the 
colony at Quinipiak might be of use to supf)ort Connecticut, and 

1 Winthrop, vol. i. p. 326. 

sThc overtures made to Davenport and Elaton by various townships in Massachusetti are 
described by Winthrop (vol. L p. 259). The reasons for which they were declined are set 
forth In a letter written to the Governor and Assistants by Davenport and Eaton in March, 
1638. This letter is given by Mr. Savage in an Appendix, vol. i. p. 484. 

s Stoughton 's letter is publ»hed by Mr. Savage in an Appendix, vol. L p. 478. 

A Winthrop, vol. i. p. 237. 

• His name repeatedly occurs in the Antmomian disputes. 

• Winthrop, vol i. p. 359. 

7 Winthrop, in the pxssagc just referred to, »ay», " We expected to see a good provide 

of God in it," 
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to link it to the older settlements. The Massachusetts statesmen 
thought too, that by spreading their settlements over a wide ter- 
ritor}', they would make it more diflScult for the authorities in 
England to bring them under a single government • Nor had 
they the same reason to fear the disapproval of the home 
authorities as in the case of Connecticut There they might 
"well feel that the movement would be looked on as an intru- 
sion by the Massachusetts government on territory to which the 
Crown had a claim. The settlement of Newhaven was a step for 
iwhich the Massachusetts government could reasonably disclaim 
all responsibilit)'. 

Like the settlers at Providence and Aquednek, the founders of 
the colony at Quinipiak sought for no territorial title beyond one 
^ ^ ^ obtained by contract with the Indians, In the winter 
from the following their arrival they made two successive pur- 
indiana. chascs of land.' The whole tract thus obtained ex- 
tended eight miles northeast of the Quinipiak river, and five 
miles southwest of it, and ran ten miles inland. 

The settlers continued to act with the same deliberation which 
they had shown in their choice of a site. For more than a year 
Condition remained without any formal legislative or judicial 

of the machiner)', content to wait till fuller experience should 

colony ; <- , . . . ^1 • 

during ita suggest the pattern of their new constitution. Their 
" ^*"* only bond of union over and above such ecclesiastical 
organization as tliey might already possess was a so-called "plan- \ 
tation covenant" — a declaration, that is, of their corporate civil 
existence, analogous to the church covenant which served as a 
basis of religious union and possibly suggested by it This agree- 
ment only pledged the setders in general terms to accept the rule 
of Scripture, not merely as a religious system, but also as a civil 
code. There is no definite record of any ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, but it is not unlikely that many of the settlers were already 
members of a church under the ministry of Davenport. • Such 
union however, if it existed, was only regarded as temporary and 
provisional, since in the following year a church was formed 
afresh. Moreover some sort of civil authority must have been for 
the time vested in one or more of the leaders. Let the bond of 
spiritual brotherhood have been ever so strong, no community 

1 Winthrop, as above 

1 Newhaven Records, vol i. pp. i, 5. 

s It wcmld not he s.-«fe to auume that when Winthrop spoke of " Mr. Davenport's Com- 
pany " be meant a congregational cbarch. 
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would have trusted to that alone for the maintenance of law and 
order. We know too, that, when in the following year a civil 
constitution was established, all trusts for the management of pub- 
lic affairs were formally abolished,' a clear proof that such existed, 
though unrecorded. 

In June, 1639, whole body of setders came together to frame 
a constitution. A tradition, seemingly well founded, says that 
A consti- meeting was held in a large barn. According to 

framed « Same account, the purpose for which they had met 

and the principles on which they ought to proceed 
were set forth by Davenport in a sermon. * * Wisdom hath builded 
her house, she hath hewn out seven pillars," was his text. There 
is an obvious connection between this and the subsequent choice 
of seven of the chief men to lay the foundation of the constitution. 
But it does not follow that the seven men were chosen in obedi- 
ence to the letter of the text. The Puritan often justified rational 
measures by fanciful analogies, nor is it impossible that the text 
■was chosen as appropriate to a policy already in the preacher's 
mind. Davenport set forth the general system on which the 
constitution ought to be framed. The two main principles which 
he laid down were, that Scripture is a perfect and sufficient rule 
for the conduct of civil aifairs, and that church-membership must 
be a condition of citizenship. In this the colonists were but 
imitating the example of Massachusetts. Yet the cases were not 
identical. In Massachusetts, the majority of the legislature framed 
a test which must have actually disfranchised some who had 
hitherto enjoyed the rights of citizenship, and which divided the 
community into a privileged and a non-privileged order. The 
founders of Newhaven may not improbably have believed that 
the church and the commonwealth would be identical. In any 
case all who, not being church members, came in the &ce of the 
disqualification, joined the colony with the full knowledge of what 
lay before them. After the sermon five resolutions, formally in- 
troducing Davenport's proposals, were carried. If a church already 
existed, it was not considered fit to form a basis for the state. 
Accordingly a fresh one was framed by a curiously complicated 

1 Newhaven Records, vol, i. p. ao. 

1 The proceedings of this meeting are described in a MS , apparently contemporary, pub- 
lished in the Newhaven Records, vol. L pp. 11-17. 1^ ^ thought by the editor to be lu the 
h:ind writing of Thomas FugiU. He was in that year appotntcU notary to the Court, rriim- 
bull Kives a few details not laentioned in this, each as the place of meeting and t^e text of 
Davenport's sermoa 
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process. As a first step twelve men were elected. These twelve 
were instructed, after a due inter\-al for consideration, to choose 
seven out of their own number, who should serve as a nucleus for 
the church. At the same time an oath was taken by the settlers, 
which may be looked on a.s a sort of preliminary and provisional 
test of citizenship, pledging fhem to accept the principles laid down 
by Davenport Sixty-three of the inhabitants took the oath, and 
their example was soon followed by fifty more. 

By October, four months after the original meeting, the seven 
formally established the new commonwealth. They granted the 
rights of a freeman to all who joined them, and who were recog- 
nized members either of the church at Newhaven or of any other 
approved church. The freemen thus chosen entered into an 
agreement to the same eff'ect as the oath already taken. They 
then elected a Governor and four Magistrates, or, as they were 
for the present called, a Magistrate and four Deputies. These 
officers were to be chosen yearly, but the claim of Eaton to the 
governorship was never disputed during the twenty years which 
passed before his death. The judicial system differed from that 
of the other New England colonies in that it rejected trial by jury, 
possibly because it could not be justified by any scriptural prece- 
dent A public Notary and a Marshal were appointed. The 
functions of the Governor and Magistrates were not defined. In- 
deed, but one formal resolution was passed as to the constitution 
of the colony, namely, "that the Word of God shall be the only 
rule attended unto in ordering the affairs of government"' 

The principle on which the colony at Quinipiak was formed 
forbade any wide local extension. It was restricted by the same 
Other limitations which the Greek philosopher recognized in 
Tn the™*°*' his ideal state. The citizens must have opportunities 
hood*'of°'' for acquiring familiarity one with the other.* The whole 
Newhaven. community was a single congregation, and from the 
preacher even less than from the herald could the voice of Stentor 
be required.' Thus the colony did not extend its own boundaries; 
it served as a model for other independent communities. In 1639 

I These proceedings iire all entered in the Records (vol. L p. ao). The appointment of a 
Governor and Magistrate* is also shortly but clearly described in a letter from Coddington 
to Wiuthrop. December 9. 1639 {Mast. Hist. Coll ^ 4th series, vol. vii. p. 378). 

' ' Avayxaiov yrtopi^ety dXXijXovf, notoi rirei eidt, rodf no- 
XiraS (.A.rist. Po/. b. vii. ch. iv. 13). 

3 Tz's ycip 6TpaTTjy6<i £6rai rov Xiav riieep/SdXXorroi icXj^Qovi; 
7/ TtS >i^pvq utf Sreyrupeioi; {Id.ii). 



i* 
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two Other parties of eini0;nuitB, each nnmberiii^g about foxtf, 
and, like those who founded Newhaven, joined together as ai» 
Indqtendent dinrch, formed settlements^ one, afterwards. Guild* 
fold, seventeen miles north, the other, afterwards Milibrd, eleven 
miles south, of Quinipiak. Both settlements were placed on lands 
purchased from the Indians. Though politically independent of 
the colony at Quinipiak, they apparently copied the constitution 
of it, sinoe each appointed seven men ss magistrates and legislators. 
In this respect for the number seven they were not only imitating^ 
the orthodox church at Newhaven, but, undesignedly, no doubt, 
the Antinomian communities in Aquednek.* Besides Guildford 
and Milford, other settlements soon came into existence in the 
neighborhood of Quinipiak, or, to give it the name which had now 
been formally conferred upon it, Newhaven. These were the 
pbntations at Rippowams and Yennycock, afterwards known 
as Stamford and Southold. Stamford was on the mainland, 
Southold opposite, on the western shore of Long Island. This 
settlement was of no small importance as an encroachment on 
Dntdi territoiy. As such it will come before us again. The 
records now in existence &il to exphun the exact relations between 
these plantations and the government of Newhaven. But it is 
dear that theur position was not like that of Milford and Guildford, 
one of complete independence. Thus, in 164s we find in the 
Newhaven records reference to the deputies for Stamford, whUe at 
the same time the court of Newhaven formally substitutes that 
name for the Indian one of Rippowam&« So, too, the same 
Court appoints a constable for Yennycock pending the appoint- 
ment of a magistrate.* And we can hardly eir in applying to 
Southold and Stamford an entiy in the records that Courts should 
be held at Newhaven every April and October for the plantations 
in combination with this town.^ 

Whatever may have been the exact constitutional position of 
these setdements, it is at least clear that Newhaven bad abandoned 
consoiida- principle on which she set out, that of making^ each 
lint, of the church an independent community for civil purposes. 

The principle of union once adopted was soon carried 

1 Thm Newhaven records tell us nothing of the tetllement of Giuldfiwd and M .'Suxd. Tho 
proce« is fully described by Trumbull (vol i. p. 107). His account isappsrrntly taken from 
the records of the iownship&. There is in the Mattaekuttttt ffist»rual CoUeeiivn (isC 
Mffici. vol. i. pp. i8a-8) an accoont of dw fifit tcttlement of Giiildfurd. It is taken froa & 
manuscript by Thom t* Rms^jt'it' who wt« pi^tor of the church of Guildfbffd frooi 1695 to 
1738. The account is in all likelihood takea from the town records. 
1 Rcconk, veL i p. 69. • il; pi jo <ilb 
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forther. In 1643 Goildford and Milford gave up the position of 
independence, and came within the jniisdiction of Newhaven.* 
One incident of this onion illostiates the tenacity with which the 
colony held to the principle of a religions test for citizenship. 
The goveniment of Milford had been less exacting, and had ad- 
mitted six freemen who were not members of the church there. 
Were they to be accepted as citizens of Newhaven in their capacity 
of freemen or excluded as not being church-members? The 
matter was settled by a compromise. Their local rights were to 
be preserved, and they were to vote for the representatives of their 
town. But they were not to vote for magistrates, either themselves 
or by proxy, nor to be eligible for office, and henceforth none but 
chuich-membeis were to be admitted as freemen of the various 
townships* The same limitation of political power is very clearly 
marked in an account which we have of Guildford, based, it would 
isem, on the town records. None but church-members were ad- 
mitted as freemen. The magistrates of the town were chosen 
from among them, and they had the right of managing all business 
that was *• interesting or honorable." This, no doubt iiiLiuded 
the election of all state officials. It did not however include the 
division of tlie lands of the township or the passing of by-laws to 
regulare town matters. These were settled by the town meeting, 
composed not only of the freemen but of the whole body of planters 
— that is, of adult male inhabitants who possessed a certain quaUfi- 
cation of property. The pow< rs of this last body extended to the 
infliction of fines and corporal puinbhuient. 

The admission of these new members made it necessary to 
revise the constitution of the colonv. The supreme legislative 
power was to be vested in the Cu r.cral Court, consisting of the 
Governor, the Deputy-Governor, the magistrates, and the Depu- 
ties, of whom each township was to return two. The Court was 
to sit twice a year, and unless there were some urgent reasons to 
Neceaaary ^^e contrary, it was always to meet at Newhaven. 
Sie*con*S Though, as it would seem, the Deputies and magistrates 
tution. gj^ together, yet a majority of either body might 

veto a measure. The magistrates were to be elected by the whole 
bodv of freemen, voting either in person or by papers, and were 

lTlMla«arpofMfon of GolMford it not suited in th* reeordi, tmt is refemd to fp. i to). 

The ci^c nf Milford ;tnd the compromwe as formally Mttled is recorded in the same place 
with a minutescw which shows Uuit lh« admiMicHi ti ihow who were noc church-membcrs 
«M ft afttter of IK17 ouvo ddflMntiao. The record, indeed, expressly imm that the 
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to sit as the chief judicial court, and also to have local jurisdictioo 
In the townships wherein th^ dwelt This jurisdiction was to 
extend to civil cases of not more than twenty shillings valne 
They had also power to inflict a fine of twenty shillings or the 
penalties of whipping and the stocks in criminal cases. Though 
the magistrates for each township were elected by the whole bodj 
of freemen, yet it would seem that if a township was left without a 
resident magistrate it had power to fill the vacancy for itself. > In 
the following year we find a special enti}- recording that the bur- 
gesses of Guildford were empowered in the absence of a resident 
magistiate to elect four Deputies who should act as a local courL* 
Doubtless the short career of these outlying plantations as inde- 
pendent political bodies was not without its permanent influence. 
Their dvic life was not lost; it reappeared in their municipal 
institutiona 

We may from the records and from other materials extant foim 
a fiurly complete idea of the condition of the colony. Two hnn- 
Genemi ^ Inhabitants took the oath of fidelity as 

th« coiM ^ ^^^^^* measure which may have been suggested \>y 

« CO oay. ^ ijQQ^ied State of afi^ in England.* The test of 
church-membeiship must have excluded a considerable number^ 
if it be true that as early as 1639 there were three hundred houses 
at Newhaven.^ A document is extant, showing us the number of 
landholders in 1643, with the extent both of their holdings and 
their &milies.* The whole number of householders is a hundred 
and thirteen, and their collective fiimilies make up four hundred 
and twenty. The largest estate is three thousand acres, held by 
Eaton. This is followed by eight others of a tliousaiui .icivs each, 
or the whole number forty-seven, less that is than half, fill short 
of <i luHKlrcd aLTcs cacli. The whole question of wages and prices 
was made the subject of legislation in 164 1. Special pro\-isions 
are made for the hiring of teams and boats, for tlie pa} men t of 
such workmen as plasterers and joiners, and for substantial timber 
fencing.' All these show that the colony had at this early date 
passed the stage when all its labor was needed for the necessaries 
of life. Indeed it is clear that tlie founders of Newhaven were, 

1 'i°hese coustitiitional arrangements were ICC forUl in ths Racords (toL. i. p. iia). 
> Newhaven Records, vol. i. p. 131. *lh. p. 137. 

4 This ii tuted by Da Vflci» • kMling ouuiMMnf tb« Doidi widemiB N«w NetherUnds. 

He made several voyage* to America, and wrote an acrount of tTicm, poblu^'hcd in T655. A 
Iraaslatioa of this work by Mr. Henry C. Marphy was privaitcly publttbed at New York ia 
a8s3. Thfl vUt to MevhATWi li bricSy ncotloaed at page 115. 
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ineasured by the ordinary standard of New England, men of 
wealth, able to indulge, if not in luxury, at least in outward show. 
The Massachusetts writers who describe the colony dwell on its 
complete streets, its stately and costly houses, "laid out in very 
gallant form."* Yet we learn from the same source that the 
prosperity thus indicated was not maintained. Neither was the 
soil immediately about the town fertile nor the harbor commo- 
dious. The distance, too, from Boston was a drawback to the 
trade of the settlement An entry in the records shows us indeed 
that New haven traded with Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Vir- 
ginia." But before many years some of the merchants who had 
begun the colony had forsaken it, others had turned farmers, and 
the outward aspect of the town told of its waning prosperity.* 
The final blow seems to have come in 1644, from the loss of a 
ship in which, as a last speculation, the Newhaven merchants had 
embarked their remaining capital. She was launched in the dead 
of winter, was frozen up in Newhaven harbor, and only went out 
to perish unheard-of at sea. The vision of a ship which seemed 
to enter Newhaven harbor and then vanish, reflected, one may 
believe, by some strange atmospheric process, some three years 
later, was by a not unnatural superstition connected with this mis- 
hap, and the prominence which the whole matter assumed in New 
England tradition showed that the loss was no common calamity.* 
The settlement of Newhaven is marked by more than one note- 
worthy feature. In the process by which the various separate 
Effect of townships grew into one commonwealth we see for the 
ment*of'*" ^'^^ enacted on a small scale, what was afterwards 
Newhaven. done in a larger field. Political, or rather ecclesias- 
tical, theories suggested separation, but the necessities of mutual 
support and defence commanded union. So it was with the New 
Ejwland Confederation, so it was with' the American Republic 
The settlement of Newhaven, too, was not merely an illustration 
of the necessity of union; it was itself an important element in the 
process by which the New England colonies were brought together. 
The extension of the English towards the Hudson, a process to 
which Connecticut was also contributing, necessarily brought with 

1 Johnson, b. ii. ch. 6; Maverick, p. 33. S Newhaven Records, vol. i. p. 35. 

t Maverick, p 33: Hubbard, p. 331. 

4 Wbthrop telLs of the freezing up of the vessel in 1645, bat not of its subteqaent loss, and 
of the apparition of the veiuel in 1648, Bat he does not connect the earlier bddent with the 
later. Hubbard twice mentions the Iom of the ves&cl, bat says nothmg of the apparition. 
Cotton Mather (Ma^nnlia, b. i. p. 35) was apparently the first writer who connected the 
two events. Probably in this he only followed f>opular tradition. 
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it the risk of a collision with the Dutch, and increased the need 
for mutual defence. 

The settlement of Newhaven, too, not merely made union 
needful, but it helped to make it possible. The great obstacle to 
confederation was the superior strength and the overbearing tem- 
per of Massachusetts. A federal alliance can never be satisfactory 
where one member towers over the rest The weaker states must 
ever be in danger of sinking into a position of dependent alliance. 
In the case of the New England colonies that difficulty was never 
wholly overcome. But the settlement of Newhaven greatly les- 
sened it. In all matters concerning the Dutch and the Indians, 
the interests of Newhaven and Connecticut were likely to be 
identical. Plymouth was sure to throw its lot in with them rather 
than with the colony which had ever shown itself a jealous and 
exacting, at times an unscrupulous, neighbor. Massachusetts was 
often strong enough to override the just claims of her confederates, 
but she could not wholly ignore them. ^ 
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CHAPTER m 

THE SXlTLtllXim MORTB OP UASSACHUSXTiy* * 

AIeanwbzli the tenitoiy to the north of Massachusetts was being 
colonised from motives and on principles widely different from 
Gca^rai those whicfa governed the settlement of New England, 
of Mt. "Hie plantations which afteiwaids grew into Maine and 
the Hampshiie had an origin not unlike that of tfatt 
PiacataquA. Southem oolonies. An individual or a company ac-^ 
quired a tract of unoccupied kmd« The actual settlers who eaa* 
grated and tilled the soil were, like the live stock and the capital 



tThacwIy history of NvvHaovd^aad BiaiM hboM wiih diflk^ Happily iti 
importance h noCei|pMl to ils intricacy. Tbe ardiivvi of lb«r Hampshire, facfcrftag the 

records ef the four separat*? towriihfjw whtch formed the Kerm of that colotiy, were pub- 
lished in 1667 -7 3, edited by Dr. Boaion. l"hcy extead dowa to 1776. The m<M imporuDL 
pen ot them for the period nowbaftre os is the c ocre sp end ea c e hctwee n Maaoa mmI Ui 
a^^cTTt Gfbbons. Some of these letter* are ako given in U»e Appendix to BcHcnap's History 
^ Nrw Hamf*hir€, publifthfld in xSxa. Belknap's is a dear oairative, besed mainly 00 the 
naanscripi records of the eaifooa New HampsWre tewnshlpe, dieae ef Massachaieta, and 
on Winthrop's History. In some he refrrs to Wiiuhr< p, not directly, but through the 

somewhat uatnuiwonby mediom of Uobbard. Beiitnap was not always severely critical 
in his eaaaiaatiea of evidence, and there ean be Htde donht dMt he wae more than ence 
imposed on by fortied documents, hf r. Farntiflr* who edited Belknap's Histt>ry in \Zyt, has 
added some valuable matter in the form of note<i. My references are to th» edition. A 
docoment of great vaiuc for the ciriy history of New Hampshire was brought to light ta 1876. 
It is the agreement between David Thompson and three merchants of Plymouth. It is 
pabiishcd with a very full explanatory monoitTaph by ^f r Dcane, in the Proceedin c/ tht 
Moitackuuttt Historical SiKiftjf ior 1876. This, coupled with the evidence of Maverick's 
booh, described at page 14 sr. threw* an entirely new Hght en Tlioaipnn^ peritioD and en 
the early history of the sctetemenls on the P;<c, Lt iq'in. Maverick's evidence h of great 
value both for New Hampshire and Uaine. The most important events in the history of 
the townships on the Piscataqna. thdr wden with Manadwuctii and the efaaunsmncea 
which led to ic are felly told by Winthrop. There is ako noch valoable awtarid in the 
publications cf the New Mampskhire Historical Society, 

The m.tteriaU for the history of Maine during this time are very scanty. The early 
records have never, so farM I can ascertaio, been piiblLshed in an authentic and connected 
form Frx^mcnLs of them have been prc?served in fl -nrd. in the Masstuhttsetis Hit^rical 
Sifcitty* CcUections, and in the Mains Historical 3acittys Qdltdion. One or two dcuils 
have been preserved by Wiathropk Huhbaidappcuein have ei^eyed special eppottnnUM 
for acquiring information about the northern settlements, and he often supplements the de- 
ficiencies of our other aathonties. The narrative (A Gorges has necessarily some value, but 
j| katenee pfotii and mcomplete. I hnva thought it bast in daal with variew polMi of 
; to this ehapMr kk an Appendix. 

SOI 
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exp)ended in husbandry, part of the machinery which the propri- 
etors employed to make their grant profitable. Such a community 
did not, like the Puritan colonies, begin life with definite political 
principles or a preconceived system; its institutions were shaped 
by practical needs. 

There could be but little communit}- of interest or sentiment 
between these settlers and their Puritan neighbors. Nevertheless, 
Relations ^^^'"^ unpshirc, as we may by anticipation 

to New call them, had aii iinportant influence on the history 
of New England. Neither Massachusetts nor that re- 
public which owes so much of its peculiar character to Massachu- 
setts has ever been indiflerent to the motive which we call patriotism 
when we would approve, and lust of territory when we would 
condemn. The attitude of the colonies on the northern border* 
of Massachusetts one of the first influences which called out 
that passion and kept it alive. When a partial and imperfect in- 
corporation was brought about it must have infused into Massachu- 
setts an element alien from the dominant Puritanism, not indeed 
large, but yet strong enough to have an influence on the life of 
the state. Moreover it can hardly be too often said that the his- 
lor)' of the United States is the history of a continuous process of 
union. Ever}' step in that direction is important, since it lessened 
the number of separate members which had to be united, and 
also familiarized the community with the process and educated 
it for its final destiny. 

The recklessness, probably too the geographical ignorance, of 
the Plymouth Council showed itself in their distribution of the 
Grants of land north of the Mcrrimac. Individuals from time 
Plymouth* ^^^^ received grants, given on no connected system. 
Council. often contradicting and encroaching on one an- 

other.' If we knew the details of those grants we should not 
improbably find that in some instances the smaller grantees were 
tenants of the larger, and that in other cases land once assigned 
was left unoccupied, and thereby forfeited and regranted. 

Among the adventurers who employed themselves in settling to 
the north of the Merrimac two stand out prominent. These were 
John Gorges and John Mason." The early career and the 
Mason. colonial schemes of the former have already been 
sketched. The fulfillment of those schemes, .so far as they were 

t For a list of these grants between 1631 and i6j6 sec Appendix B. 

> It i» KArcely needful to say that he is wholly ditiinct from the conqueror of the PeqaodSL 
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fulfilled, will soon come before us. Mason, like his associate, 
has suffered in reputation, partly from the indifference, partly 
from the active hostility of the Puritan chroniclers, while the 
meager reports of unfriendly critics cannot in this case be sup- 
plemented from his own writings, and but scantily from general 
hbtory. Perhaps the best testimony to Mason's character is the 
absence of any specific charge of dishonesty or immorality. The 
direst and most moderate of the Puritan chroniclers describes him 
as "the chief mover in all the attempts against us."' But this 
•means no more than that he was unfriendly to Puritanism, and an 
energetic and aggressive ris-al to the New fingland traders, and 
that in consequence he was anxious to see the colonies brought 
under one central government The records of his settlement 
show that he was sagacious in the management of it and liberal, 
indeed lavish, in his e.xpenditure. In feet, of all those members 
of the Council who parceled out the land of New England be- 
tween them,* only Mason and Gorges seem to have taken any 
interest in their territory or bestowed any care upon plantation. 
Events showed tljat the system which they adopted was unsuited to 
the conditions of the country'. Personal supervision and manual 
labor were more needed tlian capital, and there was no place for 
the absentee landowner. But if New England could have been 
settled by the same process which answered in Virginia and 
Maryland, Mason was apparently well fitted to succeed. 

He seems to have begun his American career as Governor of 
Newfoundland under the company of proprietors, chiefly Bristol 
merchants, who held a patent for that colony. There is nothing 
to show the exact date of his appointmenL We know that his 
predecessor, Guy, held office in 161 1,» that Mason himself was 
Governor in 1621, and his successor, Slaney, in 1627.* That 
Mason was an active and capable man may be assumed from the 
position which he held in the public service, and from the man- 
ner in which he was regarded by those under whom he served. 
We learn from the State Papers that he was Commissary-General 
for victualing the Cadiz expedition in 1626.* We find him de- 
scribed by Lord Wimbledon, who was in command of that expe- 
dition, as a man deserving a better office,* and in the next year 

1 Wmthrop, vol. L p. 187. l For this division se« above (p. 144). 

■ There b a proclamation by Gay in the State Papers, dated Aagust 13. 1611. It is eal«a« 
dared under December, t6i8. 
4 Cclcnial Pa/ttrt, 16a i. March 16: 1637, Nov. a. 

• Domestic Paper x, i6-i6. May 25. • lb. 
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he was appointed Treasurer of the ArmyJ His own letters show 
him to us as an active, capable man, not afraid to tell his superiors 
unpalatable truths.' 

There were at least two settlements on the territory which after- ^ 
wards formed New Hampshire earlier than those established by I 
Mason. The first of these was that already mentioned, formed by 
David Thompson and three Plymouth merchants, Colmcr, Sherwill, 
and Pomery. The historian of Plymouth tells us just enough to 
show the continued existence of this plantation. The site of it 
was in all likelihood the present township of Rye, a few miles| 
south of the mouth of the Piscataqua.' Thompson himself left 
in 1626, and became an independent settler upon an island in 
what was afterwards Boston harbor.^ What became of the set- 
tlement after Thompson's departure is uncertain. But a list of the 
plantations which subscribed towards helping Plymouth in the 
exp>edition against Morton is still extant Among the contribu- 
tors was * ' Pascataquack. " This, in all likelihood was the settle- 
ment established by Thompson. Probably it was at some later 
day amalgamated with the neighboring settlement of Portsmouth, 
and the rights of the proprietors either lost by disuse or transferred 
by some agreement no longer extant 

The other settlement was at Cocheco, afterwards called Dover, | 
some fifteen miles up the river, on the western bank. Ic was 
founded by two brothers, Edward and William Hilton, sometime 
fishmongers in London. The same document which proves the 
existence of the settlement at * ' Pascataquack " in 1628, also 
mentions Hilton's settlement Another document shows tliat in 
or before 1630, the Hiltons took as partners in their venture cer- 
tain merchants from Bristol and Shrewsbury.' 

Though Mason had taken out at least two patents for land in 
New England before 1629, he had made no attempt seemingly to 
turn them to account But in that year he, Gorges, and seven 
others formed themselves into a partnership, entitled the Laconia 
Company. If this body was formally incorporated, no trace of 
the instrument remains. The territor)' which gave the name to 

\ Domtttic Paprrs, i67j. May 16. 

■ See, for example, his letters to Edward Nicholas, clerk of the Council, remoostrating 
Against the delay in paying the troops and against oUier negligence in the public service 
{Domestic Fa^s, 1637, Jan. 19. May 7). 

• Deane, in Practedingt. p. 368. « See above, p. 81. 

• Belknap refers to a manuscript copy of this patent It has never been printed, and. as 
^ as 1 can learn, neither Mr. Uoutua nor any oliier writer has seen U. ll i> luorc UuJk 
coce referred to in documents of about 1630. 
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it «88 granted to Goiges and Mason, and im vaguely described 
as on the Iroqnois lakes. > In 163c, a Captain Walter Neal was 
sent out by the partners as their agent His instructions led him 
to undertake a voyage of discoveiy to the northwest from which 
he returned without achieving 'any result' 

The chronicles of Massachusetts tell us two incidents of no 
great importance concerning Neal's spjoum at Piscataqua. In the 
Dixy BuiL ^^^umu of 1 65 2 the cosst of Ncw England was infested 
by a pirate named Dizy Bull Only a few months earlier 
his name appeared among the partners of Gorges and Mason.* 
He seems to have gone out as a trader, and then, having been 
attacked and plundered by a French vessel, to have himself turned 
pirate. His first victims were some independent settlers, who 
had set up a trading station at Pemaquid, north of the Kennebec. 
Neal, on receiving news of this, set out against Bull with two 
pinnaces and two shallops, and sent for help to Boston, llie 
government decided to send a batk with twenty men. Bad 
weather liowcvcr prevented them from ivuling. Neal's expedition, 
though iuiiUcred by the same cause, succeeded in driving away 
the pirates. Of their after fate all that we know is that Bull 
returned to England, and there, according to a Puritan writer, 
"God destroyed the wretched man,"-* not however before he had 
done some injury to New England by his defamations.* 

It was Neal too who was employed to send to Gorges those 
letters from Sir Christopher Gardiner which brougiit such trouble 
on their author. • It is in all likelihood due tu this Uiat, when 
Neal visited Boston on his way back to England, his meeting 
with the authorities there was a somewhat un&ieadly one.^ 

1 Tba graot ts in the Cahniai i^a^trt, 1639, Nov. 17. Though the document incorpotmt- 
log dM LMoaik Conway doc* not afiiwar, tfam are auay eoatmpoiwy lafareaMi to tha 

body by that niinic. 

% Neal's errivMl is mentioned by Wtnthrop (vol. t p. 38). Our knowledge of this expedi* 
tioo k tha eoe eriglnel piece of tafMnaadeo eeatalBed ia Amttrkm BBimttdUtktll^*, • 

pretentioiu and for the most part pirated work by Ferdinando Gorges, grandson of Sir 
Fertlinando. He alto says that Laconia was to called from the lakes in it. Hubbard (p. 137) 
also mentioos Neal's jooraey. His aecotmt is probably only an adapution of that given 
Vy Gorges. Belknap has blundered strangely in his account of Neal's exploration. He 
has attribtlted to him n jnurti^y of dkcovrry Hrvrihefi hy Winthrop as having been made 
in 164a by one of Uic settlers at Ftscauqua, an ir&hman named Darby Field. Field, by 
hkawa aeoeaat, mim mmf woadaM and hiaid of odnn. 

? Cclonial Paptrt, 1632, >fnrch a. 

• Roger Clap, in Young^ Chr^mcUt Mastachimtt*, p. 96*. The expeditioo againsK 
BbB fetold hf Wiadirop ia varioai oatrloi nailer the year 1698. 

• Idward Wiaslow, in his petition 00 behalf of the planten b Nav Soglaad, I 
dietr adversaries as Morton, Gerdkier, aad Disy BoU. a f irmta. 

• Winlbrop, voL L p. 56 1 TS. p. S06. 
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In 1 63 1 the Company obtained from the Council for New 
England a more definite grant, comprising the house and planta- 
state of situate at Piscataqua lately belonging to Captain 

rnen"aV* ' apparently was succeeded by one Ambrose 

Piscata- Gibbons, and it is from the letters which passed between 

* him and the partners that we know anything of the 

state of the settlement. There were three separate houses or 
trading stations, and tradition goes to show that one of these was 
the settlement originally formed by Thompson and the Plymouth 
merchants. • 

The report which Neal brought back seems to have fired the 
minds of the partners with dreams of a northern Eldorado. We 
find them vexing the soul of their factor by their neglect of useful 
and practical measures and their exhortations to him to "find 
out some good mines. " We find Gibbons in his reply remon- 
strating with the adventurers for their mismanagement They 
have, he says, left him without the necessaries of life, and the 
vines which they have sent out, on which they largely rely for 
profit, are unsuited to the country. He must be provided, he 
says, with cattle and good hired hands. " Great looks and many 
words will not be a means to raise a plantation."' In 1635 a 
proposed division of stock between Mason and his partners made 
It necessary to take an inventor)' of the possessions. < This hardly 
Dears out Gibbons' complaints, unless indeed they had stimulated 
Mason to greater activity during the interval. The whole live 
stock consisted of more than forty horses, over a hundred catde, 
nearly two hundred sheep, and fifty-four goats. The other prop- 
erty included twenty-two cannon and two hundred and fifty small 
arms, together with forty-eight boats, to be used, no doubt, for 
fishing. Nor can there have been any lack of labor, since there 
were fifty workmen, besides eight Danes who had been sent out 
to overlook the sawmills and to make potash. The plantation 
was plainly intended to be a permanent agricultural community, 
since there were twenty-two women among the setUers. Mason's 
enterprise is further illustrated by a well-authenticated tradition, 
telling how his agent brought to Boston a hundred Danish oxen, 
which were there sold for twenty-five pounds each. » 

I Colonial Pap*rt, 1631, Nov. 3. J For the evidence of thi* »ee Appendix B. 

> B?lknap, p. 435. « It is given in the New Hampshire Records, vol. L p. 113. 

• This is sutcd in the deposition of one Francis Small, made in 1665 (New Hampshire 
Records, vol. i. p. 45). Twenty-five pounds was not an exceptional price in New Ejigland 
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Tlie same inventory throws light in another respect on the con- 
dition of the colony, and thereby does something to explain its 
later history. Among the articles enumerated was a set of church 
furniture. This attention to the decorum of worship makes it 
likely that Mason was a zealous Anglican, and may explain the 
bitterness with which he was regarded by his Puritan rivals. In 
1634 Francis Williams was appointed agent or Governor of the 
plantation. ' In the next year the division of the territory of New 
England gave the whole tract from Salem to the Piscataqua to 
l^Iason, and the land beyond it as far as the Kennebec to Gorges 
This only served as a formal confirmation of an arrangement 
which for practical purposes already existed. 

This division was followed a few months later by the death of 
Mason." The other parties seem to have dropped out of the 
o . undertaking, and the settlement was now left free to 

Piscataqua °' 

becomes shape its own course. The colonists either elected 

an indepen- » >^ 

dentsetue- Williams their Governor' or acquiesced in his continu- 
ance in office. The first recorded act of the community 
dates from five years later. It set forth that Williams, the Gov- 
ernor, Ambrose Gibbons, the Assistant, and eighteen others, 
inhabitants of Piscataqua, have built a chapel and parsonage 
house, and endowed them with fifty acres of glebe, that they have 
elected two churchwardens and an incumbent, and that, when 
the said incumbent dies *' or his time agreed upon expires," they 
shall elect anew. * 

The Anglicanism of Mason's settlement served to sever the colon- 
ists there, not only from their neighbors of Massachusetts, but 
Puritanism also from the plantation of Cocheco. Whether the 
at Cocheco. j^ji^Q^g ^nd their associates were definitely of the same 
way of thinking as the settlers at Plymouth and at Boston does 
not appear. But it is rendered strongly probable by the friendly 
relations which they and their manager, Captain Thomas Wiggin, 
always kept up with their Puritan neighbors.* 

In 1633 the Bristol merchants sold their share in the plantation 

1 1 think this may be inferred from Hubbard ^. 319), though his sutement is not very 
exphcit. 

I The exact date of Mason's death is not, as far as I know, specified anywhere. Wln- 
throp. writing in May, 1636, says " the last winter Captain Mason died " (vol. i. p. 187). 
Mason's will is given in Hazard, vol. i p. 400. The probate of it is dated Dec aa, 1635. A 
Mr. C. W. Tuttle. writing in Notts and Qutriei (4th series, vol. vii. p. 265). says that Ma- 
son died between November 6 and December aa, 1635. 

* Belknap (p. a8) states that this was done. 

4 lliii agreement is given in the New Hampshire Records, vol L p. iii. 

* There are several references in Winthrop to Captain Wiggin, of Piscataqua. 
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to Lord Say and Sele, Lord Brook, and two other partners. ' Wig- 
gin remained Governor, and the transfer was followed by an influx 
of Puritan settlers and the establishment of a meeting-house. 

Thus a barrier of religious difference was set up between the two 
plantations on the Piscataqua, and Massachusetts gained a foot- 
ReiiciouB hold for a poHcy of aggrcssion. Wiggin now brought 
diaputcs. Qj^g Levcridge as a minister." Leveridge was dis- 

appointed by the poverty of the colony, and withdrew to Sandwich 
in Plymouth,* leaving his flock to be the prey to a succession of 
adventurers and impostors. The first of these was one George 
Burdct, who seems in reality to have been acting as a spy for Laud 
in New England. He adapted himself however to the temper of 
his Puritan associates so successfully as to succeed in ousting 
Wiggin and getting the government of the colony into his own 
hands.* Burdet's ascendency did not last long. After the perse- 
cution of the Antinomians some of the victims took refuge at 
Cocheco. Among them was Underbill. His services against the 
Pequods might have wiped out the stain of heresy which rested 
on his character. But he soon revived the memory of his mis- 
deeds by his violent language against the government while he 
was on a voyage from England, by grave suspicions of unchastity, 
and by the levity with which he spoke of the Divine mystery of 
conversion.' 

Upon hearing of the reception of these fugitives, the Massachu- 
setts government sent a letter to the settlers at Cocheco, expressing 
their resentment, and containing a warning that their title to their 
lands might be open to question.' To this Burdet, we are told, 
returned a scornful answer." The Massachusetts government 
then sent to Cocheco information about Burdet's character.* The 
letter was intercepted by Burdet and his adherents, and probably 
had no effect beyond quickening the hostility with which he 
already regarded the government of Massachusetts. Meanwhile 
Burdet seems to have lost his hold over the people of Cocheco, 
since before Winthrop's letter arrived they bad elected Underbill 

1 Winthrop (vol. i. p. 115) mcntioDfi this sale and iu cooseqaencet. 
S Winthrop as above. 

S See Mr. Savage's note to the above passage. 

4 See a letter from Bardet to Laud. Colonial PaPert, 1638, Nov. •9. 

• This is expressly stated by Winihrop (vol. i. p 391). It u not however quite easy to 
see what were the relation! between Wiggin and Burdet. Wintnrop's letter remoostralmg 
against the reception of the Antinomians was addressed to " Burdet, Wiggin, and others of 
tne punution of Piscataqua" (Winthrop, vol. L p. 276). 

• Ih. p. 370. 7 lb. p. 376; Mass. Records, voL i. p. 954. 
t Wiathrop, as above. • Ih. p. »77. 
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as Governor.* Burdet most have left the settlement soon after, 
since he seems to have borne no part in the disturbances which 
followed, and in 1640 we hear of him at Agamenticus, where 
apparently he obtained much the same kind of popalarity which 
he had for a while enjoyed at Cocheco.' His successor soon en- 
tangled the colony in disputes with Massachusetts, while to make 
its case worse it was torn asunder by the rivalry of two clumants 
for spiritual office, Knollyaand lArkham, both clever adventureis, 
unscrupulous in their public conduct, and, as it would seem, dis- 
solute in their private lives.* Of these KnoUys had been already 
driven out of Massadiusetts as a follower of Mrs. Hutchinson, 
larkham too, if not actually expelled from Massachusetts, was 
in disfitvor these. The two banished Antinomians, Knollys and 
Underbill, at once made common cause. The Massachusetts 
government had not unnaturally been incensed by the appoint- 
ment of Underbill, and their anger was now quickened by the 
discovery that Knollys in a letter sent home to England bad 
described the authorities in Massachusetts as tyrannical and irre- 
ligious. ^ Winthrop seemingly sent a private messenger to Knollys, 
telling him that his conduct was knownu The culprit thereupon 
presented himself at Boston and made formal acknowledgment of 
his bult Underbill at the same time did the like. Knollys* 
apology was accepted. Underbill's was so mixed with excuses 
and vindications that it was voted unsatisfactory, and he was a 
second time excommunicated.* Underbill had already embroiled 
himself with the settlers at Cocheco by attempting an unauthorized 
iiucrlcrciicc vviih ilie jurisdiction of the neighboring settlement, 
and by sending a magistrate to prison who said liiat he would not 
sit with an adulterer as Underbill was.* The little community 
was now broken into two piirties. with Knollys and Underbill at 
the head of one and Larkham of the other. Knollys e.xcominu- 
nicated his rival, while Lirkham's loliowers in turn denounced 
Underbill as willing to nana over the plantation to Massachusetts. 
Knollys and Underbill resorted to force, wiiereupon the other side 
sent for help to Williams, the Governor of the lower colony. He 
came with an armed force, arrested Underbill and his followers, 
and then sat in judgment on them and banished them. The 
defeated part)' thereupon appealed for help to Boston. Three com- 

t Winthrop, toI. i. p. 336. S li. Tot B. pw Mk 

I I-irVh:iin<i' misdeeds do not teem to h*¥« bccn dciecud till after hit d«partBl« ftim dM 
colony, in 164a (Winthrop. vol. ti p. 90). 
« Wioilirap voL L Pi 30f . •i>.p. SaiSL •A 
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missioners, Bradstreet, Hugh Peter, and Dalton, came over and 
restored peace.* 

The reconciliation thus effected was happily confirmed by 
the departure of two of the chief combatants. KnoUys vrd& 
immediately after\v'ards detected in an act of unchastity and 
banished.* Underbill returned to Boston and was reconciled to 
the church. His restless temper, however, soon made him a 
wanderer again. He went to New Netherlands, where he dis- 
tinguished himself as a soldier in the ser\ice of the Dutch gov- 
ernment, and lived, it is said, to see his adopted colony pass into 
the hands of his own countrymen.' It is somewhat singular that 
during the very heat of these disturbances the settlers at Cocheco, 
in imitation, it may be, of their neighbors at Exeter, drew up a 
formal agreement by which they constituted themselves a body 
politic. The contract was signed by forty-one of the settlers, with 
the name of Larkham at the head. It does not specify the form 
of government, but only pledges those who signed it to submit 
to the King's laws together with all such laws as should be con- 
cluded by a major part of the freemen. As nothing was said as 
to the qualifications for citizenship, we must suppose that the 
freemen were a self-electing body.< 

Meanwhile two other townships had come into existence 
within the territory claimed by Mason. Wheelwright, the ban- 
Settlement ished leader of the Antinomians, had established a 
at Exeter, small Settlement about ten miles inland on the south- 
ernmost tributary of the Piscataqua.* The claims of the Proprietor 
were apparently satisfied by agreement. Many years after evidence 
was adduced to show that Wheelwright had already obtained a 
right to the soil by purchase from the Indians in 1629. The 
document which is the only evidence for this sale is too full of 
anachronisms and improbabilities to be accepted as authentic, 
and there can be little doubt that those are right who regard it as 
the deliberately fraudulent production of some eighty years later.* 

1 Our chief authority for these distarbaaces at Dover is Winthrop (voL iL pfk Vf-^j^ 
Lcchford gives a short accoant of them. 
I Knollys' miscontkict and banishment are recorded by Winthrop. 

s Mr. Savage's note to Winthrop (voL it. p. 15). Winthrop himself tells of UoderiuU'a 
reconciliation (p- 41) and hb subsequent departure (p. 63). 
4 I'his combination is preserved by Hubbard (p. aaa). 
s Winthrop, vol. L p. 390. 

• Mr. Savage, the editor of Winthrop's journal, has gone mto the qaestion with great car* 
in an Appendix. His arguments seem to nie quite faul to the amhenticity of the deed. 
Dr. Bouton. the editor of the Nrw Hampshire Records, Ukes the sante view, and point* 
out other anachronisms besides thsse noticed by Mr. Savage. 
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The new settlement was called Exeter. In 1639 the inhabitants 
formally constituted themselves a township, and bound themselves 
together by a civil compact ' The whole number of these was 
thirty-five, of whom fourteen had to sign with a mark. The 
agreement resembled that adopted in the following year by the 
settlers at Cocheco, but was at once fuller and more guarded. 
The settlers professed themselves to be subject to the King, "ac- 
cording to the liberty of the English colony of the Massachusetts." 
They further bound themselves to submit "to all such Christian 
laws as are established in the realm of England to their best 
knowledge, and to all other laws which should upon good 
grounds be made and enacted among them," Here, as at Co- 
checo, no provision was made, or at least expressed, either for 
the form of government or for admission to the rights of 
citizenship. 

Each of the three townships had dealings of some kind with 
Massachusetts. In the case of Cocheco, or, to give it the name 
Dealing! of formally assumed in i639,« Dover, these have 

these town- been already described. It was scarcely possible that 

ships with , ^ - _ _ , t 1 1 • » «- . ji 

Massachu- the government of Massachusetts could chensh friendly 
feelings towards the settlers at Exeter. Nevertheless, 
the church at Boston so far recognized them as to give Wheel- 
wright and eight of his associates a formal dismissal, without 
which they could not have established a fresh church.* Between 
the Puritan government and the little Anglican community under 
Williams there soon sprang up a dispute. Richard Gibson, whom 
the settlers at Portsmouth had chosen for their parson, was accused 
of having written a letter to Larkham scandalizing the Massachu- 
setts government. On this charge he was summoned to Boston, 
but was dismissed upon his making submission and announcing 
his intention of leaving the colony.* In the course of this case a 
point arose which foreshadowed an impending dispute. It would 
seem from Winthrop's account that one of the charges against 
Gibson was, that he had married and baptized among the fisher- 
men at the Isle of Shoals, off the mouth of the Merrimac, and 
had thereby encroached on the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. 
Passages in contemporary letters show that Gibson was not the 
only settler at Piscataqua who was charged with "scandalizing" 

1 New Hampshire Records vol- >• P> i3x> 
a Winthrop, vol. i. p. 336. 

a Extract from the Boston church records, quoted by Belknap (p. 30). Winthrop (vol L 
p. 381) mentions the dikinisaaL * Wiotbiop, vol. ii. p. 66. 
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the authorities in Massachusetts. If we may believe a letter from 
England written by Edward Howe, a very hot-headed admirer of 
New England Puritanism, to the younger John Winthrop, the 
Piscataqua settlers railed at Massachusetts as a countr}- where 
there was no unity of religion and no ecclesiastical ordinances, 
and where men who kept hogs all the week preached on the 
Sabbath. • 

So far this interference with the townships on the Piscataqua 
was only what might be expected from a powerful neighbor. But 
Boundary in the meantime the Massachusetts government was 
viifh*NiV«. asserting and endeavoring to make good a further 
•achusetts. daim to jurisdiction over them. The dispute, like 
most of the disputes among the New England colonies, was 
caused, or at least made possible, by vagueness in the description 
of a boundary. The Massachusetts charter gave that colony for 
one boundary a line three miles north of the Merrimac river and 
of any and every part thereof Did this mean that the boundary 
was to follow the course of the river, or that it was to start from a 
point three miles beyond the northernmost part of the river, and 
then run due east and west } The grant to Mason made it almost 
certain that the former had been intended by the donors. But 
the aggressive and somewhat unscrupulous character of the Massa- 
chusetts government made it equally certain that they would 
adopt the view more favorable to their own claims. The grant 
thus interpreted would bring all the townships on the Piscataqua 
within the boundary of Massachusetts. 

In 1636 the Massachusetts government took steps which cer- 
tainly ser\'ed, and were in all likelihood intended, as a direct 

Settlement ^^""^'O" ^^^^ claim. By Order of the Court a house 
of Hamp- was built UDon a fertile salt marsh about half-way be- 
tween the Piscataqua and the Memmac. • Two years 
later a settlement was formed there, soon afterwards named 
Hampton.' The settlers at E.xeter protested against this as be- 
ing an intrusion on the lands which they had bought from the 
natives. Their remonstrance was unheeded, and a church with 
fifty-si.x members, mainly emigrants from Norfolk, was settled 
there. < 

The attitude of affairs on the Piscataqua might almost be said 

1 Mast Hist. CoU , 4th •cries, vo|. vi. p. 486. 

> Mavi. Records, vol. L p. 167; Windirop, vol. i. p. 39& 

% MaM. Rrcordt, vol. i, pp. 93^-7. 

4 I'hat they came from Norfolk is suted by Belknap (p. it). 
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to invite Massachusetts to a policy of annexation. The Anglican 
settlement at Piscataqua and the Antinomian colony at Exeter 
. , could not fail to be objects of jealous watchfulness. 

Union of ' 

the three Dover had called for the interference of Massachusetts 

townships . ... , . J • • e • ' • 

with Ma«- m a manner which was almost an admission of its juns- 
•acbuietu. jjj^^^jQjj^ while by establishing a settlement at Hampton 
Massachusetts had, as it were, thrust an outpost into the coveted 
territory. Nor was there any likelihood of united opposition. 
No tie of common feeling or interest bound together the inhabi- 
tants of the three separate plantations on the Piscataqua. Neither 
Mason's legal representatives nor his partners seemed to retain 
any concern in his colonial schemes, and though the energy of 
Gorges knew no abatement, he never troubled himself in the 
settlement established by Mason. As to the other Proprietors, 
they must have long seen that there was little to be made out of 
the settlements in the way of profit, while, if they entertained any 
religious or political designs, those would be best furthered by 
union with Massachusetts. 

In 1639, during the heat of their ecclesiastical disturbances, 
the settlers at Dover made overtures to Massachusetts for incor- 
poration. > Two years later these were renewed, and the settlers 
at Piscataqua, or, as it was now called. Strawberry Bank, joined 
in them. The arrangement was carried out by two distinct agree- 
ments. Massachusetts had to obtain a surrender of jurisdiction 
from the Proprietors and a personal submission from the inhabi- 
tants. Neither was attended with any difficulty. The Proprietors 
surrendered all political claims, reserving their possessory rights 
of the whole territory of Strawberry Bank and one-third of Dover.* 

Two commissioners, Symonds and Bradstreet, were sent to ne- 
gotiate with the inhabitants. It seems to have been a matter of 
some doubt whether they should be adro'tted by agreement on 
special terms, and so retain a certain amount of self-government, 
or simply l)e treated as if they were occupying part of the Mas- 

1 Winthrop, vol i. p. 319. 

a For these negotutioos »ee Mass. Records, vol. L pp. 370, 33a, 343; Winthrop, vol. ii. 
pp. 38, 43: Belkn.-ip, p. 30. Winthrop's language seems to imply that the two patents, that 
of Dover and that of Strawberry B.ink, were now in the hands of one set of proprietor. 
Belknap, who no doabt had original documents before him, seems to take the same view. 
If this were so there mitst have been some negotiation of which the traces have disappeared, 
by which Lords Say and Brook and their partners had acquired Strawberry Bank. 

It B also to be noticed that Williams, writing to Winthrop in 1643, refers to the danger of 
Strawberry Bank suffering by encroachments either from the Dover settlers or from the 
patentees of the great house. This looks as if the Laconia partners or Mason's heirs, 
still retained one of the trading sutions. 
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8 u! usetts territory. Finally a compromise was adopted. The 
newly incorporated townships were to be jointly represented by 
two Deputies at the General Court The growth of Massa- 
chusetts had already made it necessary to supplement the central 
jurisdiction at Boston by three local courts, held respectively at 
Newtown, Salem, and Ipswich. This system was now carried 
somewhat further in the cases of Strawberry Bank and Dover. 
They were to be free from all taxes e-xcept local rates or imports 
b) which they were in any way specially benefited, and they were 
to retain their rights of fishing and felling timber without reference 
to the General Court Six magistrates were appointed, three firom 
each of the two townships. 

In 1643 Exeter followed their example, and was upon petition 
of the inhabitants incorporated with Massachusetts.' This pro- 
ceeding led to the departure of Wheelwright, who emigrated 
northward, within the jurisdiction of Gorges.* 

The accession of the townships on the Piscataqua had one im- 
portant effect on the constitution of Massachusetts, The govern- 
ment was forced in their case to abandon the principle of requiring 
religious conformity as a condition of citizenship.' We here sec 
how the gradual process of extension and incorporation served to 
temper the religious exclusiveness of Massachusetts. Nor can we 
doubt that the addition of these townships which had grown up 
as independent settlements contributed an element valuable to 
civil freedom. 

At the same time the affairs of Exeter illustrated the amount of 
Disturb- supervision which the government exercised over the 
Church" o?'*'i>^'^r<^"^ churchcs, and the strict limits which were im- 
Exe:er.4 posed on the principle of congregational independence. 

After the departure of Wheelwright certain of the inhabitants of 
Exeter wished to choose as their minister one Stephen Batchelor. 
He had originally come out as pastor to a party of emigrants 
whom we shall meet with again under the title of the Plough 
patentees. After more than one change of cure, he had left 
Hampton under discreditable circumstances. His oflfence is 
perhaps best described in the words of Winthrop. He tells us 
how "Mr. Stephen Batchelor, the pastor of the church at Hamp- 
ton, who had suffered much at the hands of the bishops in Eng- 

I The petition a in the New Hampthire Records (vol L p. 170): c£ Mm. Recordi, Tol_ 

ii. p. 43. 

I Winthrop. ▼ol. ii. p. t6«. > Maas. Records, toI. fi. p. 39. 

« tor the whole of this matter see Winthrop (vol. iL pp. 44, 177, an) and Mas. Reoordk 
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land, being about eighty years of age and having a lusty, comely 
woman to his wife, did solicit the chastity of his neighbor's wife, 
who acquainted her husband therewith." The venerable victim 
of episcopal tyranny at first denied his offence, but soon after re- 
pented and made full confession, "The church, being moved 
with his free confession and tears, silently forgave him and com- 
municated with him ; but after finding how scandalous it was, 
they took advice of other elders, and after long debate and much 
pleading and standing upon the church's forgiving and being 
reconciled to him in communicating with him afler he had con- 
fessed it, they proceeded to cast him out. " This sentence was 
not received with unanimous approval, and Batchelor still found 
disciples influential enough to support him for a while. At length 
his enemies prevailed. Thereupon some of those at Exeter were 
for receiving the outcast as their minister. This, however, was 
forbidden by an order from the General Court It would be un- 
&ir to take such men as Underhill, Knollys, Larkham, and Batch- 
elor for representatives of anything but an exceptional and morbid 
type of Puritanism. Yet the proximity of the four offenders in 
time and place almost forces one to believe that the disease was 
far more widely spread than would be supposed from the uniform 
and indiscriminating eulogies of New England writers. 

In all likelihood the first settlement within the territory of Maine 
was that established by Levitt in 1623, on an island in Gisco 
Early Bav. ' About the same time probably Gorges made 

■ettlemenu , . ^ . , , . , , 

in Maine, his first successfuI attempt at colonization in a planta- 
tion at Saco, under the management of Richard Vines.' In 
1631, a company, with Gorges and Maverick among its members, 
made another venture. The site of the colony was on the coast 
ten miles north of the Piscataqua. The settlement was at first under 
the management of one of the partners. Colonel Norton, a fol- 
lower of Gorges, who apparently had risen from the rank of a 
private soldier. He seems to have been superseded before long 
by William Gorges, a nephew of Sir Ferdinando. From the tone 
in which both Gorges and Maverick speak of the settlement, we 

1 That Levitt settled in 1633 u settled beyond a doubt by hU own sutemeot in his Account 
^ a Voyagt to Nnu England {Man. Hitt. Coll., 3rd series, vol. viii. p 171). Thb is con- 
firmed by Bradford (p. 149). In the printed edition of Maverick's pamphlet Levitt's settle- 
ment is dated 1633. This is plainly either a misprint or a clerical error. 

t Gorges says (p. 79). " Richard Vines, a gentleman and servant of my own, who was 
settled there some yean before, and had been interested in the discovery and seizure 
thereof for me, as formerly hath been related, by whose diligence and care ihe»c my affair 
had the better success." 
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may infer that it was prosperous. The proprietors would have 
called it Bristol, but for the present it kept the Indian name of 
Agamenticus. > 

The division of 1635, vested the whole territory of Maine in 
Gorges. Two years later he granted a commission to six of the 
chief settlers in Massachusetts to govern the territory called New 
Somersetshire, a name which seems to be only used in this one 
instrument The territory was defined as extending from Cape 
Elizabeth, a point a few miles north of Saco, to the Kennebec, or, 
as it is here called, the Sagadahoc. This did not take in either 
Saco or Agamenticus. If it had done so the commission might 
have had attractions for Massachusetts. As it was, it would simply 
have imposed the duty of controlling the scattered traders and the 
unruly fishermen along the coast At the same time the Massa- 
chusetts settlers were anxious not to offend Gorges. Fortunately 
they were able to decline on technical grounds, since Gorges had 
inserted in the commission the names of two who had left the col- 
ony, nor did his own claim to jurisdiction seem clearly established.* 

Two years later Gorges attained the fulfillment of his ambition, 
and became a colonial sovereign as far as any written conditions 
Gorges is could make him one. In April, 1639, a charter was 
prictor*o?'° S^"^^^ by the King constituting Gorges Lord Propri- 
Maine. gjQ,. Qf Elaine.' The lerritor)' was bounded by the 
Sagadahoc or Kennebec on the north and the Piscataqua on the 
south, and was to extend a hundred and twent)' miles inland. 
The political privileges of the Proprietor were to be identical with 
those enjoyed by the Bishop of Durham as Count Palatine. He 
was to legislate in conjunction with the freeholders of the pro- 
vince, and with the usual reservation in favor of the laws of Eng- 
land. His political rights were 10 be subject to the control of the 
commissioners for Plantations, but his territorial rights were to 
be independent and complete in themselves. He was also to en- 
joy a monopoly of .the trade of the colony. The only otlier 
points especially worth notice were a declaration that the religion 
of the colony was to be that of the Church of England, a reserv- 
ation on behalf of all English subjects of the right of fishing with 
its necessar)' incidents, and the grant to the Proprietor of authority 
to create manors and manorial courts. 

I 1 he patent for this tettlement is in the minutes of the Council for New EngUnd (G«£^«/«/ 
Pimfrrt, i6ji, Dec a). The tcttlement itself is clearly described by Maverick (p. 9) and bjr 
(Gorges (p 79). 

• Winihrop, vol. t. p. 231. I I'hc grant is in Colonial Entry Book, LIX. pp. 61-93. 
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There is something painful in the spectacle of the once vig- 
orous and enterprising soldier amusing his old age by playing at 
Constitu- kingship. In no little German court of the last cen- 
Gorgea' ^"O' co^ld the forms of government and the realities 
coiony.i jjfg jjj^yg Ijggjj more at variance. To conduct the 

business of two fishing villages Gorges called into existence a 
stiff of officials which might have sufficed for the affairs of the 
Byzantine Empire. He even outdid the absurdities which the 
Proprietors of Carolina perpetrated thirty years later. They at 
least saw that their elaborate machinery of caciques and land- 
graves was unfit for practical purposes, and they waived it in favor 
of a simple system which had sprung up in obedience to natural 
^'ants. But Gorges tells complacently and with a deliberate care, 
which contrasts with his usually hurried and slovenly style, how 
he parceled out his territor)- and nominated his officials. The 
province was to be divided into eight Bailiwicks or Counties, sub- 
divided into Hundreds, and again into Parislies and Tiihings. 
As Gorges never crossed the Atlantic the appointment of a Deputy- 
Governor was not an unmeaning form. With him were to be 
associated a Chancellor, a Treasurer, a Marshal, and an Admiral, 
each with a lieutenant to act as his judicial assessor, a master of 
the Ordnance and a Secretar)'. These were to be the standing 
Council, and with the Deputies elected by the freeholders were 
to form the chief legislative and judicial body. Justice was to 
be administered in each county by a Lieutenant and eight Magis- 
trates, to be chosen by the Proprietor or his representative and 
approved by the Council. These in turn were to nominate Con- 
stables and Tithing-men. No land was to be transferred without 
leave of the Council. 

The task of putting this cumbrous machinery into motion was 
entrusted by the Proprietor to his son, Thomas Gorges, as Deputy- 
. Governor. On his way out he halted at Boston and propitiated 
• the leading settlers there by consulting them as to the discharge 
of his duties.* His first task after appointing some officials was 
to banish that ubiquitous and discreditable adventurer, Burdet, 
who, having been driven out of Dover, had taken refuge at Aga- 
menticus. There, according to Winthrop, he "ruled all and 
had let loose the reins of liberty to his lusts, so that he grew very 
notorious for his pride and adulter)'."' Vines apparently be- 



t The constitution of the colony i» described by Gurges (p. 84). 
a Wint hrop. vuL il p. 9. % ib. 
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friended him. Burdet s enemies welcomed the arrival of Gorges, 
and at once brought the offender before the Court After some 
discussion he was fined. He then fled to England with the in- 
tention of appealing, but soon got entangled in the troubles of 
the Civil War, and was imprisoned by the Parliamentar}^ P^^^y. 
The Proprietor completed the organization of his state by con- 
stituting Agamenticus a borough, and soon afterwards, by a fresh 
instrument, a cit)', with a territory of twenty-four square miles, 
and a staff of nearly forty officials. » At first the judicial proceed- 
ings of the settlement were carried on at Saco. The obligation 
of attendance was found irksome by the more distant settlers, 
and they petitioned and obtained leave to have a local court 
at Agamenticus. 

Meanwhile several other settlements had come into existence 
within the boundary' of Gorges' patent One >*'as planted by 
Scattered ^''^P^^" Thomas Cammock, a nephew to the Earl of 
fn Maine"** under a grant given in 1630. This, known 

as Black Point, formed the nucleus of tlic township of 
Scarborough. Two partners, Aldsworth and Eldridge, had a set- 
tlement at Pemaquid. These grants on the coast of Maine were, 
either through the ignorance of the grantors or the dishonesty of 
the grantees, a fruitful source of dispute. Thus, in 1632, the 
territory at the mouth of tlie Spurwink, now occupied by the town 
of Portland, was made subject of dispute between George Cleve 
and his partner, Tucker, on the one hand, and John Winton, the 
agent for Robert Trelawny, and Moses Goodyear on the other. 
Trelawny claimed it as having been directly conveyed to his em- 
ployers by a grant in December, 1631, while his opponents had 
purchased the claim of John Bradshaw, whose grant dated from 
November in the same year. 

Two of these grants had an important influence on the future 
history of the colony. In June, 1632, George Way and Thomas 
_ ... ^ Purchase obtained a grant of a tract two miles broad 

Settlement ° 

at Pcjcb- along "the river Bishopscote. " ' This is apparently an 
odd corruption of the Pejebscot, better known ..s the 
Androscoggin. In 1639 Purchase formally made over this land 
to the Massachusetts government, thereby giving that colony its 
first hold on the land to the north of the Piscatiqua.* 

1 Hazard, vol. i. p 470. 
t For these graiiu ««e Appendix B. 
S CoiaMi'al /Vj/^c, 163a. June 16. 
Matt. Recurdc. vol. i p. 372. The place is there called " PagucotL" 
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Another grant, which played a prominent part at a later day, 
was a somewhat mj'sterious document known as the * * Plough 
The Plough patent" This instrument first came into notoriety in 
patent. ^ territorial dispute in 1643. The main facts of the 
case are told shortly but clearly by Winthrop. « According to him, 
in July, 1 63 1, ten husbandmen came from England, in a ship 
named the Plough, with a p)atent for land at Sagadahoc. But 
as the place did not please them they settled in Massachusetts, 
and were seemingly dispersed in the religious troubles of 1636. 
This account is confirmed and supplemented by two letters written 
by the members of the Company in England, one to Winthrop, 
the other to their associates in America." From the latter of these 
we see that there had been a dispute between Gorges and the pat- 
entees as to the extent of the grant, and that the interpretation 
which the latter wished to put upon it would have taken in some 
settlements already in existence. At a later day the rights of the 
{patentees were bought up, and were made a ground for ousting 
Gorges from a part of his territory. The contention of the pur- 
chasers was that the grant conveyed a tract of land reaching forty 
miles inland, extending from Cape Porpoise to Cape Elizabeth, 
and so taking in Gorges' settlement at Saco. Unfortunately the 
document itself is no longer extant, so that we cannot judge of 
the justice of this claim. But it is clear from the letter just referred 
to that this, or something very near this, was the claim of the 
original grantees. We may reasonably doubt whether that claim 
was ever valid, and we may be almost sure that it \\'as not valid 
in the form in which it was revived at a later day. Gorges, what- 
ever may have been his follies as a legislator, had no lack of 
shrewdness where his own territorial rights were concerned. We 
may be certain that he would never have dealt as he did with the 
land about Wells, while a dormant claim was hanging over him 
which he could have easily extinguished. As we have just seen, 
he knew the existence and the extent of the so-called Plough 
patent In all likelihood he considered that, by the abandonment 
of the scheme, the territory had reverted to the condition of un- 
occupied soil. 

1 W inthrop, vol. i. p. 

\ These two leoen are pablished in a footnote in the M(Uf. Hitt. Coll., 4th aeries, vol 
p. 88. 
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CHAPTER VUL 

THB HBW mOLAMD OOKIlDIIUmOIIJ 

The process by which the New England colonies each came into 
being was now complete. Hencefortii we have only to deal with 
Necessity such changcs as came about by their growth and com- 
for union, bination. Experience had by this time made it clear 
that some sort of union between the various colonies was a 
neoesritjr. Union indeed had been distasteful when it was likely 
to be enforced from without in a manner which would override 
local liberties and rights. But the state of affiun in England put 
an end to that danger, and the colonists were left free to enter 
upon a self-imposed union which should be consistent with local 
independence, and even helpful to it 

At the same time the veiy causes which made confederatioo a 
oecesritjr weie hindrances to the successful institution of any sudi 
Obstacles system. To understand them we must go badt a few 
to union, yemg iQ survey what one may call the international pol* 
tCics of New England, the dealings of the colonies one with another 
and with the foreign neighbois upon their borders. 

We have already seen how the settlement of the Connecticat 
valley and the measures necesaaiy against the Pequods introdnced 
something of dissension between the colonies. These were not 
the only subjects of strife. The Plymouth settlerB, it will be re* 
membered, had established a trading station on the Kennebec, 

I The two main autborttiw for th« bisiory of the New Englaod ConfederBtkm are 
Wbibrop down lo hk dtuh, whieh hsppcocd in April. 1649* and the XrCr 4^ M# JMrrmi 
C$mmiui»M*rs. Thesu latter form the luuih .mJ tenih volumes of the Plymouth Records. 
Several papen of valu? are contained in the HttUkinsoH CvUtciia*, For the Gorton coo- 
troveny we have Wiuloir'B pamphlet, entided Hypecrity UmmuuM, and Gorloa^ 
Sim/ttcttu's D^tnct agaimt Stwen-h^tuUd Policy, both |>ublL>:ied in 1646. The latter is re* 
pntitcd ill Force's nil. <:(: ii, vol. iv. It i» to this th.>t I icfci. For matters wliicli 
louch on N«w Nei>icriaiid& history, Mr. lirodhead'i History New York^ pubit»bcd in 
its9i» ii of great value. It oontaint copieoa ttSmmtm to Ui« Doftch aicUvei and ta odMf 
rhax ioacecaubk matenala. 
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and had obtained from the Crown a patent giving them a mon- 
opoly of trade on the river and the right of enforcing that 
The affrmy monop)oly if nccdful by armed force. In defiance of 
K° nncbec.i this a Certain Hocking, seemingly one of the settlers 
planted by Lord Say and Sele and his partners at Cocheco, forced 
his way in a bark up the river, intending to intercept the Indian 
trade above the Plymouth factory. Rowland, the manager, re- 
monstrated and threatened to use force. Hocking, after bid- 
ding him do his worst, -went up the stream and came to anchor. 
Howland then sent an armed party with orders to cut Hocking's 
cable and let him drift down stream. This was done. Hocking 
fired on his assailants, and shot one Moses Talbot dead. There- 
upon another of the party fired back and killed Hocking. 

The settlers at Cocheco at once wrote home to the Proprietors, 
giving them, Bradford says, a one-sided report of the affair. Soon 
after the Plymouth trading vessel went to Boston. Among those 
on board was John Alden, a leading man among the settlers. 
He had been at Kennebec, but had borne no part in the fray. 
Nor is it easy to see by what right the government of Massachu- 
setts meddled in the business. Nevertheless they detained the 
bark for a while, and kept Alden as a prisoner. Standish was 
thereupon sent to treat for his release. This was granted, but 
not till Alden and Standish had both given security to appear and 
explain the matter. Dudley, then Governor, wrote at the same 
time to Bradford, acquitting the Plymouth settlers, though in a 
carefully guarded manner, of guilt It is clear that the authorities 
at Massachusetts were really actuated by fear that New England 
would be discredited with the mother country. " It would give 
occasion to the King to send a general Governor over ; and be- 
sides had brought us all and the gospel under a common reproach 
of cutting one another's throats for beaver."* Finally it was de- 
cided, by the advice of Winthrop, that a conference should be 
held by representatives from Cocheco and Plymouth at some 
convenient place, at which some of the leading men from Massa- 
chusetts might attend, and "the ministers of every plantation 
might be present to give their advice in point of conscience."' 

The government of Plymouth, feeling confidence in the good- 
ness of their cause, adopted this proposal, though somewhat 

I Bradford (pp. 199-aoa) and Winthrop (vol. L pp. 131, 136, 139, 146) both docrlbe thii 
sfifair. Their accounts agree, 
t Winthrop, voL i. p. 131. 
9 Bradford, p. aoa. 
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rdttctantly. At the appointed time the representatives of FSsct* 
laqaa &iled to appear. The arbitrators from Boston, apparently 
Winthrop, Cotton, and Wilson, thereupon considered the matter 
and absolved the men of Piymoath from all blame. Winslow, 
who was about to visit England on the embas^ before described, 
was instructed to explain matten to Lord Saj and Sele and bis 
partners^ while Winthrop and Dudley at the same time wrote them 
a letter exculpating the men of Plymouth. The Proprietors re- 
ceived these explanations harshly and grudgingly, saying tiiat 
they might have sent a man-of-war to beat down the house at 
Kennebec They were content, however, to leave the matter in 
the bands of Wiggin, who was then agent at Cocheco, and of 
the Massachusetts government, and no more came of it 

In 1639 ^ direct dispute arose between Plymouth and Massa- 
cliuselts. It might have been foreseen ilia: as th.ese colonies 
Boundary increased and extended, diir.Luhies wouM arise about 
tween*p^y^ the boundaries. A fertile tract of meadov. lay between 
MsMiicim- Scituate, the northernmost township of Plymouth, and 
Hingham, a settlement on the southern borders of 
Massachusetts.! The settlers at the latter place slaked out the 
meadow as their own, whereupon the Plymouth settlers pulled 
up the stakes. Each government maintained its territorial claim. 
A conference was held at which each \\as represented by two 
commissioners, who failed to asTree. The northern boundan- of 
Plymouth ^^-as a rivulet called the Cohasset This had been def- 
initely fixed bv the charter of 1629. The Massachusetts patent 
was more open to dispute. It took for the southern boundar}'^ 
a line three miles south of the Charles river V>w\ what was the 
Charles river.? According to the contention of the Plymouth 
commissioners it meant the main stream, while the representa- 
tives of Massachusetts argued that it meant a small tributary to 
the south. After a dispute which lasted for about two years, a 
compromise was made by which the debatable land was divided 
between the two colonies. 

The settlement of Connecticut had been attended with iU-MIng 
between Massachnsetts and Plymouth. It soon gave rise to a 
dispute between the parent and the new colony. Although 
Massachusetts had at first kept up some jurisdiction over the set- 
tlements on the Connecticut, there could be no doubt that with 
one exception they lay outside her territorial limits, and accotd* 

1 The ouly mccount of ibis aflAir b that gives by HcMlford (ppi >3i-4)« 
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ingly no attempt was made to retain them permanently. But 

one township, Agau-am, afterwards Springfield, unquestionably 
Dispute within the boundaries of Massachusetts. A reso- 

Sfassachu- ^^^^^ Still extant, dated Februarv-, 1639, by which 
«ctts and the inhabitants of Agawam, in consideration of the dis- 

Connecu- r l 

cut. tance from the center of government, and in default 

of other instructions, appoint William Pynchon as their Magis- 
trate, with very full judicial and executive powers. At the same 
time, in consideration of the paucity of settlers, six was substi- 
tuted for twelve as the number needed for a jury. • The existence 
of a settlement adjacent to one colony and identified with it by 
commercial interests, but under the jurisdiction of another, could 
hardly fail to be a cause of dispute. Saybrook too might at any 
time give rise to difficulties in another quarter. A post essential 
to the security of the colony and able to intercept its commerce 
was in the hands of proprietors whose attitude towards the New 
England colonies had often been arrogant and never cordially 
friendly. 

All these sources of dispute, actual or possible, showed the 
need for some common jurisdiction. An even stronger motive 
j^^^ to union existed in the necessity for mutual support 
from^he against the Indians, against the Dutch in New Nether- 
lands, and, in a less degree, against the French to 
the north. The Pequods might be crushed. But the Narra- 
gansetts and the Mohicans were ruled by two ambitious chiefs, 
Miantonomo and Uncas. War might at any time break out, and 
it was scarcely possible for the English settlers to avoid being en- 
tangled in it 

The jealousy of the Dutch had, as we have already seen, been 
already excited in the struggle to possess the valley of the Connect- 
Encroach- icuL From that time onward the anxiety of the Eng- 
tbe^Dutch ^^^h settlers to spread towards the south was a constant 
territory, cause of dispute and ill-feeling. This was no doubt 
due in some measure to a deliberate policy of aggression on the 
part of New England. The Dutch were no match for their rivals 
m numbers, and we can trace a settled determination on the part 
of the English so to use their superior resources as to establish a 
claim of occupation over the lands between Newhavcn and the 
Hudson. To "put forward their plantations and crowd on, 
crowding the Dutch out of those places where ihey have occu- 

1 lilts document » printed in the Mats. Hist. CoU., 5th series, vol. i. p. 487. 
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pied," was the advice given to the Governor of Connecticut by 
Sir William Boswell, the representative of England at the Hague,' 
and to that policy his countryman held fast. The manner in 
which the territorial limits of New Netherlands were defined made 
it especially difficult to resist such aggression. The original char- 
ter granted by the Dutch government in 1614 fixed the boundaries 
of the colony. • The territory was defined as that lying between 
New France and Virginia, with a seaboard extending from the 
fortieth to the forty-fifth degree of latitude — in other words, from 
Passamaquoddy Bay in the North to a point about seventy m!Ie$ 
south ol Long Island. If this grant were to be accepted a?? valid, 
every settler in New England was an unauthorized intruder who 
owed allegiance to the Dutch government Such a claim frus- 
trated itself. The amicable relations between New Netherlands 
and Plymouth were tantamount to a condonation of the trespass 
and a withdrawal of the claim. But the failure of their theo- 
retical frontier left the Dutch settlers without a frontier at all. 
The question simply came to this ; which could occupy most 
rapidly and hold its position most resolutely ? In such a struggle 
there could be little doubt who would win. 

In bidding his countr}'men "crowd tlie Dutch out," Boswell 
was but urging the Hi to carry on a policy on which they had 
Engiiah already entered. In 1639 a band of settlers from Con- 
towlmto^ necticut, still recognizing the jurisdiction of that cnlony, 
HndBOB. established themselves at the mouth of the IIous.1- 
tonic, fourteen miles south of Newhaven. Stratford, as the r^ew 
settlement was named, soon numbered fiftv houses. In the .same 
year that restless and somewhat unscrupulous man, Ludlow, ga- 
thered together .1 band of settlers, not exclusively from Connecti- 
cut, and settled at Uncoa. This proceeding was viewed liy the 
govcriiment of Connecticut with some disfavor, and Ludlow was 
censured as having acted without due autliority. The olTence, 
however, was condoned, and the settlement was incorporated by 
the name of Fairfield. 

The tide of emigration soon flowed some twenty miles further 
down the coast, and two small settlements, as yet independent, 
sprang up at Norwalk and Stamford.* Simultaneously with the 



1 This isconubed in a letter written by BosweU frsoi tfaa HafDttJlB. M, t6i4«^ laA 



pubNihed in the Connecticut Records, vol. i. p. 565. 
s For the New Netherlands charter see Brodhead. voL L p. 63. 

• For aJl Unm Mt t iem em i we BiwUicul, voL i «9f; Coueeb Ricaid^ voL i pp^ 
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settlement of Stratford, Patrick, who had plav ed so discreditable a 
part in the Pequod war, settled himself with a few others at Green- 
wich, within thirty miles of Manhattan. The government of New 
Netherlands insisted on an acknowledL^ment of its supremacy, 

gnd aker holding out for two years Patnck gave way.' 

A like process of encroachment was going fon^vard on Long 
Island. When the Council for New England, preliminary to its 
Encroach- dissolution, portioned out its territory', Long Island 
aagfai 00 fgii share of the Earl of Stirling. In 1640 his 

t«l«ad.t agent, James Farrctt, landed there, disposed of the 
claims of the natives to the soil by payment, and proceeded to 
make grants of land to settlers. a Farrett himself wa.s speedily 
arrested by the Governor of New Netherlands. Undeterred by 
tliis, a party of emigrants from Massachusetts, acting under an 
instrument from Farrett. daringly settled at Schauts Bay, almost 
opposite Manhattan. A friendly Indian brought the tidings to 
New Netherlands. A force of twenty men was sent against the 
intruders, the settlement was broken up, and six of the emigrants 
were imprisoned, and only released upon their promise to quit 
the island. 

Elsewhere English emigrants had fared better. LyOn Gardiner 
had established himself on an island, to which he gave his name, 
off the northwest end of Long Island. His territorial claim was 
based on a purchase from the Indians, and was confirmed by 
Farrett In 1640 a party of einigtants from Newhaven established 
themselves at Southoid, nearly opposite Saybrook, and in a year 
later the veiy men whose settlement at Schauts Bay had been 
broken tip were suffered to establish themselves at Soathampton, 
on the eastern coast of the island. 

Another and a more venturesome attempt foiled. In 164 1 an 
agent was sent from Newhaven to form a settlement on the banks 
Attempt* of the Delaware. The inevitable result of this would 
be to leave the Dutch hemmed in on each side by their 
wan. ' rivals. Accordingly, when a vessel sailed from New- 
haven for that end| Kiefl; the successor of Van Twiller, reroon* 
strated. The captain gave a promise that he would not intrude 
on Dutch territory, and that if he foiled to find any unappro- 
priated land, would either give up the attempt or place himself 
under the government of New Netherlands. 

1 Bfodhetid as above, and p. 296. 

1 I have followed Mr. Brodheai io hs account of ihoe procccdingl. 
• See €»i»niml Pai^n^ 1639, June i» Md AugniK ja 
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The promise was disregparded in the spirit if not in the letter, 
and in the next yc.ir two settlements were formed on the Delaware 
by the authority and under the jurisdiction of Xewhaven.' The 
attempt was but short-Hved. In 1642, when the settlements had 
been in existence for a year, Kicft sent a force against them.* 
The Dutch were not without help. Nine years before a Swedish 
West India Company had come into existence.' The objects for 
which it was created were trade and emigration. The charter was 
originally drawn up in 1626. It remained still unsigned when 
Sweden lost her King on the field of Lutzen, but the scheme re- 
vived in the next year under the patronage of Oxenstiern. By a 
friendly arrangement with the States General of the Netherlands a 
colony was planted on the Delaware, and in spite of weakness 
became a prosperous community. The Swedes now made com- 
mon cause with the Dutch; the intruders were driven oat and 
their settlement destroyed.* 

There w.is another cause of hostility in the state of afifairs at 
UarUord. There an English town of a hundred houses was con- 
u fronted by a Dutch fort, both on the southern bank of 

The Dutch o i 

•t^art- the river. • Such neighborhood could not but give rise 
to petty disputes and endless outbreaks of ill-feeling. 
The English were also in danger of collision with civilized 
neighbors on their northern frontier. After the restoration of 
Th« Proocta Canada and No\-a Scotia to the French in 1632, these 
{J^JJj^*"* provinces were placed under the government of De 
Razilly. The administration of them was entrusted to 
two lieutenant-governors, D"Aulney and De la Tour.« In addi- 
tion to his official rights De la Tour had a somewhat curioivs 
proprietary claim. In 1621 the court favorite, Sir William Alex- 
ander, not yet raised to the earldom of Stirling, had obtained 
from James I. a grant of tlie province of Acedia, or, as the new 



I TlMN«wlukv«n Rccordfl (Ttil i p jIT) rniifii ■ wlniiw nf ihi tiinriMitliigi nf iliii QmAi 
b this matter. The Court, in August, 1641, fonully gav« T** **TrTiim tT thtt 
Capuua I'unMr i» menlioneU a* Uktng a Icuduig put Id IIm atMflipt. 

t Thb wHBMdvtlMflnbittnMof a femal oenptetatto th« FcdendCemi 
die representatives of Ncwhaven in 1650 (Acts c/ Commixtiomertf TOL i. p. 181). 

a All that it known of the Swednh colony m collected in Haflvd't AmiuUt ^ , 
^yfcwriii frtm i6e9ll» t6tt. paUUiad at Phlkdelphh b 189a. The diief andiarity upoa 

the doiinjs of the Swedes appears to be a work written in German, anJ published in i6j3. 
under the title of Argtmautiea Gm*taviam». 1 cannot find n copy o( tlm eichcr in die 
Briridi Momub «r the BodMan Ubnny. 

^ There is in the Ncwhaven Records (vol i p. 106) a very fu'l account by one of th# 
pj^ikh sailors of the ueatmcnt of his captain, Lanbcrtoo, by the Swedes; cC Winthrof^ 
«oL iL p. 140. and IHjmmdk JtewiA ■bov*. • Brodhead* vol L p^ 194. 
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proprietor called it, Nova Scotia." This grant was confirmed by 
Charles I. in i62 5.« In 1630 Alexander by a private agreement 
made over his territorial rights to De la Tour.' Two years later 
the treaty of St. Germains brought the grant under the jurisdiction 
of the French crown.* 

Both D'Aulney and De la Tour had already embroiled them- 
selves with their English neighbors. The enterprising settlers of 
Hostilities Plymouth had as we have seen established fectories for 

with ^ 

Plymouth, the fur trade to the north of the Kennebec In 1631, 
a French privateer, guided by one whom Bradford calls "a false 
Scot," touched at Penobscot, professing to refiL "Many French 
compliments they used and congees they made." The manager 
of the factory was absent, and it was left in the charge of three or 
four servants. The Frenchmen were received into the house. 
Then they began to examine and admire the guns which were 
hung upon the walls. The unwar)- English were disarmed, seized, 
aiMl stripped of their goods; the French then sailed away, bidding 
their victims tell their master when he came that some of the Isle 
of Rhe gentlemen had been there.* 

Not long after another trading house which some of the Ply- 
mouth settlers had established at Machias was attacked by De la 
Tour, on the ground that it was an encroachment on French soil. 
Two of the occupants were killed, and all the goods carried off.* 

The Plymouth traders, undeterred by these failures, again set 
up a factory at Penobscot It was now attacked, not by a priva- 
teer, but in a more formal and authoritative fashion.' In 1635, 
D'Aulney was commissioned by Razilly to displace all English 
settlers north of Pemaquid. Having captured a shallop with 
some men from Penobscot in it, D'Aulney made his prisoners 
pilot him into the harbor. He then took possession of the 
house and goods. The buildings he declared to be forfeited, 
since they were placed on the territory of others. For the goods 
he promised to pay a reasonable price if the English would send 

1 Alexander*! original grant is givcou Hazard (vol. L pp. I34>i45). 

• Colonial Pap*rt, 1627, May 3. 

• The deed of transfer it in ILuard, vol. L pp. 307-9. 

4 Strictly speaking the cesbioii of Canada and Nova Scotu was the subject of a special 
treaty (Rymer, ed. 1743, vol. rtiL pt. 3, p. aa8), 

• The whole of thU incident is told by Bradford (p. 189): cf. Winthacp, vol. L p. 79. 

• 'I'he exact dale of this affair is uncertain. Winthrop (vol. L p. 117) says that the news 
came to Boctoa in November, 1633. Bradford tells of it under the yesr 1631. Bat he teems 
to mention it as the continuation of ccruin events which happened in that year. 

' The capture of the factory by D'Aulney and the attempt to recover it are very ftiUy 
told by Bradford (pp. 207-9) and Wmthrop (vol. L pp. 166, 168). 
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for it On hearing the news the men of Pl}mouth fitted out an 
expedition to obtain redress. It consisted of the one ship which, 
seems then to have formed the navy of the colony, and another 
which they hired for seven hundred pounds of beaver, worth then 
about two hundred pounds sterling, the payment to be conditional 
on success. The incompetency of her captain, Girling, led to 
the failure of the expedition. Bradford describes the attack with 
that graphic simplicity of which he was a master. Girling had 
not patience to bring his ship where she might do execution, hot 
began to shoot at distance like a madman, and did them no hurt 
at all" At last, pressed by the remonstrances of his allies, he 
"saw his own folly, and bestowed a few shot to good purpose. 
But now, when he was in a way to do some good, his powder 
was gone.'' 

After this fiulnre the government of Plymouth made an appli- 
cation for help to Massachusetts. The Court at Boston seemed 
at tot favorable^ and asked them to send representatives to treat 
about the matter. Accordingly they sent Frence, one of the chief 
colonists, and Standisfa, who had been in command of the un* 
anccessfhl expedition. The Massachusetts government was will- 
ing to give help, but on condidon of being reimbursed for alL 
outlay. Considering that the occasion was wholly due to a com- 
mercial venture made by Plymouth, and that the latter oolong 
alone would benefit by the expedition, such a stipulation was not 
unfiiir. The representatives of Plymouth, however, demurred to 
this condition, and the business fell through. Bradford add% 
with not unjust resentment, that certain merchants from Massschn- 
setts soon after traded with the enemy, and supplied them with 
arms and ammunition, and that the independent aettleis on the 
coast of Maine kept up a good understanding with tiieir French 
neighbors and gave them intelligence as to the doings of the 
English. » 

Such were the varied motives which urged the New England 

colonists to seek some form of federal union. There could be 

Mat«riato no doubt as to their fitness for such an experiment 
fpr a con- • i i 

federation. The main principles which underlay the social and 

political life of each colony were identical. Each was formed of 
much the same material, each had been established from the same 
motives and with the ^mc hopes, each started with the same po- 
litical training and had earned on that training in the same direo- 

1 BrMlford, p. tio. Tbii cowptofat ii cowSnind bf Wlntbrop (vol. IL pb S^ 
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tion. The fact that Massachusetts limited the rights of citizen- 
ship to church-members was no serious ground of difference. 
We may be sure that the men of Plymouth and Connecticut 
disregarded that precaution because it seemed either needless or 
inexpedient, not because they were in the abstract opposed to it. 
If the Puritanism of Massachusetts was narrower and more tyran- 
nical than that of Plymouth, it was mainly because the larger 
population and greater activity of the younger colony had given 
more scope for diversity of opinion. 

The real hindrance to union was the inequality which could 
not fail to exist between the partners. In population, in wealth, 
in learning, in the security of her possessions, in the friendship of 
thos^e who were now rising into power in England, Massachusetts 
towered over the other colonies. The actual number of the popu- 
lation in the various colonies may be a matter of doubt But 
their relative resources are made certain by the first levy under 
the Articles of Confederation. That levy was proportioned to the 
inhabitants of each colony fit to bear arms. Massachusetts con- 
tributed a hundred and fifty men, Plymouth thirty, the other two 
■confederates twenty-five each. In other words, the military re- 
sources of Massachusetts were nearly double those of the other 
three colonies combined. Her superiority in other respects does 
not admit of such definite statistical proof, but it is written on 
every page of New England history. 

There was so little of personal and individual influence in New 
England politics that there is nothing to show in whose mind the 
First propo- scheme for confederation first took definite shape. The 
federation, sojoum of the Plymouth settlers in Holland, and the 
interest which all New Englanders must have felt in the affarrs of 
that country, would no doubt have turned their thoughts to the 
subject. The unsatisfactory nature of the combined operations 
against the Pequods in all likelihood gave the first impulse. In 
the same passage in which Winthrop describes the final overthrow 
and dispersion of the enemy, he tells us that, as some of the 
magistrates and ministers of Connecticut were at Boston, a con- 
ference, seemingly unpremeditated, was held to discuss a scheme 
for confederation. Notice of this was given to the government of 
Plymouth, but too late for them to take any part in the deliberations. • 

The next we hear is that in 1638 a scheme of union was pro- 
posed by Massachusetts and rejected by Connecticut.* The 



X Winthrop, vol. L p. ayj, t lb. p. 384. 
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question on which they differed \\'as whether the vote of a ma- 
jority of Federal Commissioners should have binding power on 
Scheme the whole Confederation. This was tlie scheme pro- 
Ev°&°a8\a. posed on behalf of Massachusetts. The representatives 
chuietu. Qf Connecticut demurred to this. They propxDsed that the 
judgment of the Commissioners should be final only when it was 
unanimous, and that in any case of difference the matter should 
be referred back to the legislature of the \'arious colonies. Such 
a scheme would have deprived the Confederation of all prompti- 
tude of action, and destroyed its efficiency for those purposes of 
defence for which it Nx-as mainly needed. It is remarkable that in 
the actual working of the federal S)'stem Massachusetts was always 
the one colony which held fast to the right of independent action 
against the united wishes of her confederates. 

Of the part which Newhaven and PUmouth bore in these de- 
liberations we hear nothing. When a hundred and fifty years 
Dehberm- later the principle of federation won its great triumph 
confederl- ^he union of the thirteen colonies, we know every 
******* stage in the process, every dispute and difiiculty as it 
arose, every argument by which opposition was sustained and 
overcome. All the New England chroniclers, save one, pass 
over the establishment of the first confederation with a mere 
formal reference. From Winthrop we learn a little more, yet 
even his account is but a bare and scanty summar}'. Nothing 
can better illustrate the temper of the New Englander than the 
minuteness with which every triml detail of ecclesiastical history 
is recorded, and the contemptuous indifference with which the first 
great change in the constitutional life of the colonies is treated 

In the next year the substitution of Kieft for the slothful and 
incompetent Van Twiller* ser\ed to alarm the settlers of Connect- 
icut and to make them more anxious for the scheme of confed- 
eration. Nevertheless the matter slept for three years. This was 
in all likelihood due to some difficult)' with Plymouth, since 
Winthrop. in telling of the re\-i\-al of the scheme in 1641, says 
that Plymouth was "now willing" to come in." 

The attitude of the settlements north of the Piscataqua and of 
those in the Narragansett Bay tOM,-ards the proposed union is not 
Bsdosion described. Winthrop indeed tells us that the settlers 
of Maine, Maine "were not received nor called into the con- 
federation because thev ran a different course from us both in 



1 Brodhead, roL L p. S74. 



S Winthrop, toL d p. J J Jl 
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their ministry and civil administration." He further adds in proof 
of their unfitness that the settlers at Agamenticus had lately made 
a tailor their mayor, and one Hull "an excommunicated person 
and very contentious " their minister. ' 

It does not seem that the settlers in Narragansett Bay at present 
sought to be admitted to the confederacy. An incident tnr^ 
BxduBion years earlier might have shown them how any such 
raeans^tt'' Overtures would be met In October, 1640, the magis- 
■ettiementa. Urates of Connecticut, Newhaven, and Aquednek had 
addressed a joint letter to the Court of Massachusetts, proposmg 
in very general terms some measures ** for gaining the Indians by 
justice and kindness, and declaring dislike of such as would have 
them rooted out as being of the accursed race of Ham. " The 
Court approved of the letter. But its answer was by special order 
directed only to the magistrates of Connecticut and Newhaven. 
The representatives of Aquednek were excluded as men "not to 
be capitulated withal either for themselves or the people of the isle 
where they inhabit."* It is consolatory to those who reverence 
the memory of the great New England statesman that Dudley, 
and not Winthrop, was the Governor when this outburst of fan- 
atical malignity was recorded. 

In spite of this rebuff, in 1644 the Narragansett settlers asked 
leave to join the Confederation,' and renewed the petition in i648.< 
£ach time they were told in answer that they should be admitted 
if they would voluntarily annex themselves either to Plymoulii or 
Massachusetts. Apart from all question of religion, sufficient 
grounds might have been found for excluding the Rhode Islanders 
in the unsettled polity of their settlements, and the readiness to 
disintegration which the few years of iheir histor)' had already 
made manifest 

During 1642 events took place which must have reminded the 
settlers in the various colonies of the need for some system of 
Threatened united action. As we have seen, it was the object of 
^i^tfihe Uncas, the chief of the Mohicans, to build up the fallen 
Narragan- fortunes of'his tribe, and if possible to win for them 
Indians. the reversion of that supremacy which had belonged to 
the Pequods. They now had rivals in the Narragansetts. Uncas, 
it is clear, understood that the English were, at least for the pres- 
ent, masters of the land, and that the ascendency must fall to the 

1 Winthrop, vol. ii. p. loo. 

t lb. p. ai; Maisachiuetts Records, vol. i. p. 305. 

• Actiof Federal Commissioners, vol. L p. 33. * lb, p. 110. 
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tribe which ooold secure their firiendsbip. No man among the 

settlers was so wc!! fitted to form an opinion as to the character 
bf the rival chiefe, Uncas and Miantonomo, as Roger WilUama, 
Five yean before lie had written of the Nanagansett : " If I mis- 
take not, I observe in him some qparks of tme friendship, coold 
it be deeply imprinted into him that the English never intended 
to despoil him of the countiy."' It is dear, too» that Williams 
saw in Uncss an ambitiotis intriguer who was determined to nse 
the English as his tools for the destruction of his rival t In the 
summer of 164s vague rumors began to float about the colonies 
of a meditated attack. It was said that in Connecticut an Indian 
who hirfl been accidentally run over by the cart of a settler had 
taken it as a warning from the God of the English, and had 
conieued the evil designs of his countrymen, and that this was 
confirmed by the independent testimony of two other savages.* 
The government of Connecticut seems to have been panic-stricken, 
and at once summoned Massachusetts to raise a hundred men, 
promising to join them with a like number.' Happily at Boston 
more sober counsels prevailed. The General Court met, and the 
application from Connecticut was laid before it The members 
recollijciLd for years past there had been like rumors of attack, 
and ihai those rumors had alw.uci been tra.ccJ tu the invention of 
ri val factions dniuiitJ ^1 <- Siivages. Winthrop sets forth the reasons 
uiiich swayed the Court io'»vards peace, in seeming unconscious- 
ness of their strange incongruity.* The settlers, he says, were in 
ill case for war, and could not afford to forsake their farms and 
lose the Indian trade. Besides, if any lives should be lost on 
either side on a false report, '* we might provoke God's displeasure 
and blemish our wisdom an-i int<xrity before the heathen,*' He 
then lays down those principles ol Indian warfare which had been 
so neglected six years earlier in Endicott's abortive campaign. 
"We might destroy some part of their com and wigwams, and 
fierce them to flv into the woods, but the men would be still re- 
maining to do us mischief, for they will never fight us in the 
open.** Finally, liiey remembered that those who would be sent 
"were for the mM>: jart godly," and could not be expected to 



I Letter from WiUnnift to Wiacbfop. July 15. 1637. in Mm, Hbt. CM. (4ih mn m, vol. 

vi. p. ao4). and in Narr-. C'u' Pu'l/ratiffus (vol vi. p. 4'). 

I I Ulink we muf tafeiy infer tha from the general toue oi WiUiMiu' letters, cspedaily 
dioM written from 1646 to i6$o. • Wintbrop, toL B. p. 79. 

4 Ji. The Coosectictil Records contain an entry of the fact thnt thw letter W3« written, 
and .'^bio of the appoiatincat of a committee to make praparationa against the Indiatn (eoL 
t pp. 73. 74i> I Winthrop, vol ii p. So. 
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4ght well unless th^ ooald be confident in tfie justice of their 
cause. No &o]t aasaredlj conld be found with any of these 
grounds for Inaction. Yet if there were donbts whether the war 
would be jus^ it was haidly needful to consider whether the sea- 
son was convenient or the result likely to be successful The 
decision of the Court was that Miantonomo should be snnunoned 
to Boston to dear himself if he could, of the charges against him. 
He came, and after a conference of two days, in which he asked 
to be confronted with his accuser, Uncas, he satisfied the English 
of his innocence in the past and of his good intentions for the 
futnre. The only point of difficulty in the negotiations will hardly 
be thought to the discredit of the Indian. He refused at fiist to 
promise neutrality if the English attacked the Nyantics, since, as 
he said, repeated intermarriages between the tribes had made 
them hisx)wn flesh and blood. 

Meanwhile letters came from Connecticut clamoring for war, 
and announcing that if Massachusetts dui not join, ihe sister 
colony would strike a blow single-handed. The Court of Massa- 
"chusetts sent back a remonstrance, urging the insufficiency of the 
grounds given and the injustice and impolicy of war. Connecticut 
accepted the decision, but unwillingly and wiili tlissati>racuon. * 

In May, 1643, the Commissioners from each of the three colonies, 
Connecticut. Newhaven, and Plymouth, met at Boston. Fenwick, 
The Con governor of the fort at Say brook, appeared on 

federation behalf of the Proprietors. Massachusetts was repre- 
sented by the Governor, two Magistrates, and four 
Deputies. One would gladly know more of their deliberations 
than the meager record left to us by Winthrop. He tells us that 
the representatives "coming to consultation encountered some 
difficulties, but being all desirous of union and studious of peace, 
they readily yielded each to other in such things as tended to 
common utility." After two or three meetings the Articles of 
Confederation were agreed upon, and signed by all the Commis- 
sioners save those from Plymouth. Their commission obliged 
them to refer the matter back to the Court of the colony, by 
whom the agreement was at once ratified. 

The Articles of Confedetadon were eleven in number. A pre-- 
amble sets forth the common objects for which the colonies of 
New England were founded, ''namely, to advance the kingdom 

1 These proceedingK an fallf lold by Winthrop (voL iL pp. So^j): cf. MaMachtisctw 

Records, Tol. li. pp. 33-27. 
t ilte wiiol« of these procecdingi are told by Wiathrep (voL iL pp. 99, ioo>. 
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of our Lord Jesus Christ and to enjoy the libertira of the gospel 
in purity with peace," and the dangers by which they were beset. 
The * ' encompassed by people of several nations and strange 

ArtidMof languages." This being so, it is necessary that the 



colonies "should enter into a consociation for ma- 
tual help and strength." The objects of the league are then 
more fully stated. It is to exist "for offence and defence, for 
muturi! advice and succor," and *'for pre^er\ing and propagi-:ng 
the truiii and liberties of the gospel." The parties to tiie league 
are henceforth to be called the United Colonics of New England. 
The territorial jurisdiction of each colony is to be preserved intact 
No two colonies are to unite under the same jurisdiction without 
the leave of their cunfcderates, and no new confederates are to be 
admitted but by unanimous consent All public charge*; are to 
be paid by contributions le\ied on the colonies, proportioned to 
the number of inli ihitants in each colony between sixteen and 
sixty.' Each colony is to raise its ow n contribution in any manner 
and on any principle which seems good to it, and to make such ex- 
emptions as it may please, provided they do not affect tlie amount 
of the contribution. In case of any sudden mvasion. if there 
should be no time for the Commissioners to meet, the colonies 
are to sen(! help, Massachusetts a hundred men, each of the other 
colonics lift) five. The affairs of the Confederation are to lx> 
managed by Commissioners, two from each colony. They are to 
elect a President from among themselves, whose powers shall be 
only those of a chairman. The vote of six commissioners shall 
be binding; if six do not agree on any disputed point it i- to he 
referred back to the different colonial governments. The annual 
meetings are to be he! 1 in nrh of the colonies in rotation, 
Massachusetts having two tuiii^ in succession. The only matter 
specially mentioned as coming within the province of the Com- 
missioners over and above measures of common defence was the 
extradition of runawnv senanls. 

Two weak points in this constitution are at once apparent It 
[ailed to provide any machinery whereby the advantages which a 
chamctar colony derived from the league should be proportioned 
cliiatB- amount which it contributed. That difficulty 

can indeed only be overcome w here there is a somewhat 
eUboiate federal constitution. - But though it might be an un— 

\ The Articles are given by Wiotbrop (votTL'ppT ioi-6|, by Bradford (p p. asy-^ j, aod 
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ttvoidtble defect, it nas none the less a defect If Massachqsette 
vas often arrogant and overbearing to her confederates, and itnjast 
in the pursuit of her own advantages, we most remember that she 
was perpetually galled by a sense of unfeirnessL 

It was perhaps a more serious defect that the machineiy of the 
Confedeiation provided no means by which the federal government 
could act directly on the individual dtiaen. The Confedeiation 
was in feet mther a league of independent powers kx certain special 
and limited purposes than a federal state. More than this ^'aa 
scarcely possible among states constituted as were those of New 
England. There was little in common between the Puritan col- 
onist and the Greek of antiquity, but they were alike in the intensity 
of their local patriotism and in their vivid sense of a citizenship, 
whid), if not limited to a single town, was at least bounded by 
rigid condidons of space. Thus in the New England G>nfedera- 
tion as in the Achaean League the newer and wider claims never 
overrode the older allegianoe. The New Englander remained a 
dtiaen of Massachusetts or Connecticut, as did the other of Sikyon 
or Megalopolis. 

For, in truth, an artifidal construction such as a federal league 
can exdte feelings of loyalty only when it comes into being under 
circumstances of peculiar interest and ezdtement The Swiss 
Federation is but an apparent exception. That can hardly be 
looked on as a political construction at all, but rather as a growth, 
in some measure coeval with its individual members, and therefore 
vying with them in its claim on national sentiment The Con- 
federation of the United Provinces and the American Republic 
were each the firstfruits of the nation's freedom and needful con- 
ditions of maintaining that freedom. The latter was peculiarly 
endeared to its subjects as the symbol of a national existence 
slowly and laboriously achieved. And thus it has cnlisicd iii iu> 
behalf feelings whose strength and loftiness have been too often 
lost upon Englishmen, because those feelings have little la com- 
mon with the familiar aspect of loyalty. 

The Confederation of the four New England colonies callr j uui 
no such sentiments. It was looked on as a convenient piece of 
puliiical machinery and no more. Yet even in this there were 
compensating advant;iges. It was well that the federal coii^iiiu- 
lion was frame J dclil icraicl) ;m'i, so to speak, m cold blood, not 
under the pressure (if ari\ spccuil excitement It was an advan- 
tage too thai It biiould iiave cume into being while iiic iiidividuai. 
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Still kqX tbe pUulidly of youtiL A coniederation is a 
fisme to wiilcli of^Viissd and articolated commnnilks bave to 
sdsjit themselves. The experiment is more Hkelf to soooeed if 
thcj have not jet soqnired the fixity and rigidiQr <tf matnie life 
One aspect of the matter, all the more striking from the fict that 
it seems to have .been almost unnoticed, was the absenoe of any 
The Con- leferenoe to the home government There is nothing 
iSSSi^ to show that the fiameis of the Confederation ever enter* 
tained a thought as to the manner in which their policy 
would be regarded in England. Yet this was on- 
^donbtedlj the most important political step that any of the colonies 
had yet taken. The feeling of local independence^ the spirit 
^hich made men look on themselves as dtisens of Maaaadmsetts 
4nd not as citixens of England, ebbed and flowed. Beyond a 
doubt it was stronger in 1640 than it was in 1700. Bat it never 
wholly perished, and the formation of the Confederacy was per> 
haps the most striking manifestation of it 

The indifference of the English government is easily exphtined. 
Six years earlier, under the watchful eye of Laud, we may be sure 
that the Confederation would never have come into existence 
unnoticed and unresisted. But when the Federal Union wa» 
latified. Laud was in prison and tbe gates of London were closed 
against the King. At that crisis neither of the parties in the state 
had leisure to watch the external politics of a distant dependency. 

In the September of the same year in which the Fedend 
Constitution was dnwn up the Commisdoneis met at Boston.* 
First meet- ^h^' proceedings augursd ill forthe purposes to which 
PedMO** the newly-framed league would be applied. At this 
c^mnte. time Massachusetts was striving to extend its jurisdiction 
"'^"^ over the Nanragansett territoiy, and to that end was 
seeking to extirpate a harmless band of iknatics who had settled 
there. To understand the state of affaiis we must go back s few 
years. 

It will be remembered that among those who brought about the 
temporary severance of Portsmouth and Newport was one Ssmnel 
eanttoi Gorton. By 1640 he might almost be said to have 
^^""^ graduated as a disturber of the peace in eveiy colony 
<of New England. His career began in 16^ at Plymouth.* There 

I ACMorCominiHionen, vol. i. p. 14. 

t The odIjt explicit account of GcHrtoo't conduct at Piymouth b in HyP^crity UnmtuhtA 
<p. 67). Tbe date of it u given by various entries in the R«eord*» BCBlkMUDg Iw offcact 
«Bd the pomshment mflicted (vol. L pp. 105. 106, no). 
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he hired a house from Smith, the minister, and soon turned it inta 
a rival conventicle. Then he took up the cause of a woman who 
was punished, in all likelihood with unjust severity, for levity 
during worship.* The violence with which he supported her in- 
volved him in a charge of sedition, and to escape trial he fled the 
colony and took refuge at Aquednek. One episode in his career 
there has already come before us. After the reunion of the tw o 
settlements on the island he embroiled himself with the govern- 
menL In a civil case, in which one of his own servants was con- 
cerned, he used scurrilous language to the Court of Magistrates, 
and apparently tried for a second time to raise up a faction against 
Coddington. He indeed took up that attitude towards the civil 
power which the Massachusetts settlers falsely attributed to all the 
Antinomians. In his own words, he thought himself "as fit and 
able to govern himself and family, as any that were there upoa 
Rhode Island." Happily for the settlement the government was 
at least able to flog and banish Gorton.* 

We next hear of him, in the words of Williams, having abused 
high and low at Aquednek, bewitching and madding poor Provi- 
dence. "» His presence had consequences that reached furthei 
than mere temporary disorder. It gave Massachusetts a pretext 
for claiming jurisdiction over the territory of Narragansett Bay. 
We might almost go further, and say that it forced Massachusetts- 
to interfere in the general interests of peace and good order. The 
proceedings mentioned by Williams happened in the autumn of 
1640. About twelve months later we find Gorton and his friends 
refusing to submit to a distress ordered by the magistrates. There- 
upon thirteen of the settlers presented a memorial to the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts asking for assistance and advice. The^ 
answer was that, if the settlers wished for any such interference, 
they must submit to the jurisdiction of one of the older colonies.* 
It was but natural and reasonable that Massachusetts should de- 
cline the invidious, and indeed hopeless, task of exercising aa 
undefined protectorate over an anarchical settlement. 

In the autumn of 1642 four of the settlers took the step sug- 
gested by this answer, and offered to submit themselves and their 

1 Winslow uya (p. 67) that she was punished for " unworthy and ofTciuive speeches and 
carnages.*' > Winslow gives very full deuils of these proceedings. 

* The letter is b Hypccrisy Unmasked (p. 55). It is dated 8, ist, 1640. It is giveo 
among Williams' letters in the Narragarueti Club PublictUiont (voL vi p. 141). It ii 
there dated 1646, probably by a misprint. 

4 This appUcatioo and the circumstances which led to it are told by Wbthrop (vol. ik 
PP 58, 59)- 
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lands to the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. The form in which 
this proposal has been handed down to us leaves it doubtful 
Proposed whether the act was merely intended to hold good for 
!? Pa*lxei the four who made the transfer, or whether it was in- 
cJIuM*"?' tended by them and received by Massachusetts as an 
acknowledgment of submission on the f)art of the whole colony. ' 

For Massachusetts to accept the offer was in the one case un- 
wise, in the other manifestly unjust Either the government w-as 
establishing a small alien jurisdiction within the limits of another 
colony, or it was using the pretext under which powerful and 
aggressive states have in all ages encroached on the territorial 
rights of their weaker neighbors, and accepting the decision of a 
party as the will of the whole communit)'. 

Yet it cannot be denied that the temptations were great The 
anarchy of the English settlements in Narragansett Bay might at 
any time invite an Indian war and make united resistance im- 
possible. These motives prevailed, and the government of Mas- 
sachusetts accepted the offer. It authorized William Arnold and 
the other three applicants to preserve the peace within their terri- 
tory, and promised to support them in their legal rights against 
Gorton. • At the same time notice of this decision was sent to 
Gorton and the other inhabitants of the township, with a summons 
requiring them to appear at Boston in person or by deputy, to 
make good their claim to the land which they occupied. 

In answer to this demand a letter was sent to the Massachusetts 
government signed by Gorton and eleven others.' It is note- 
Resistance worthy that Gorton's name does not head the list, nor 
by Gorton, there anything to show that he held a position of 
authority among the settlers at Patuxet* Those who are familiar 
with the literature of the Gorton controversy will feel sure that 
the letter did all which could be done to discredit the cause which 
it advocated. In their sobriety of thought and in their naanly 
simplicity and force of language, the works of Bradford and 
Winthrop stand out as noble exceptions to the literature of Puritan 
New England. Vagueness, prolixity, and violence were its con- 
spicuous failings, failings from which even such men as Williams 
and Cotton were not free. But the letter in question, like the 

1 We only know of the offer by the record of its acceptance. 

tThe acceptance of the application made by Arnold and his associates and the commis- 



sion to them is entered in the Mass. Records (vol. ii. pp. 36 37); cf. Winthrop, vol. ii. p. S4. 
• Hypocrisy Urn masked, p. 3. 
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writings of Gorton which have survived, sound to a modem reader 
as though they were a deliberate, though cumbrous, travesty of 
Puritan controversy. The plain legal aspect of the case might 
have been slated in two pages. That is left untouched, and ten 
times that space is employed in rambling and unintelligible vitu- 
peraiion. The nearest approach to an argument is in calling Arnold 
"a felonious hog killer," and in denouncing, without specifying, 
the "vicious lusts" and "diabolical practices " of him and his 
associates. 

Fortunately in this instance Gorton and his associates confined 
their violence to words, and prudently withdrew from the terri- 
Settiement tory which Massachusetts claimed under the recent 
atShaw" Submission. They retreated southward beyond the 
omet. Patuxet to Shawomet, on the shore of what is now 
Greenwich Bay. Here they obtained a tract of land by purchase 
from Miantonomo. * 

, The transfer was made in January, 1643. The bargain brought 
evil alike to purchaser and seller. The whole question was 
complicated by the unsettled condition of land tenure 
Indians and jurisdiction among the Indians. The transfer 

appeal to 

Massachu- made by Miantonomo was ratified by two lesser chiefs, 
Saconoco and Pomham, who had certain rights over the 
soil. But in the following summer these chiefs disavowed the 
sale, on the ground that they had been constrained by Mian- 
tonomo, and sought redress from the Court of Massachusetts. 
The Court thereupon summoned Miantonomo and the two 
complainants before them. After hearing the testimony of each 
side, tlie Court decided to defend the claims of the two chiefe, pro- 
vided they would place themselves under the jurisdiction of Mas- 
sachusetts. Two Commissioners were sent to the Narragansett 
country to negotiate with the chiefs, and to explain to them the 
general principles of religion and morality. Their answers were 
considered satisfactory, they were received by the Governor at 
Boston, and their submission formally received and executed by 
a written deed* 

It would be rash at this distance of time, and without an exact 
knowledge of the whole details of the case, to pronounce judg- 
ment upon the conduct of Massachusetts in this raitter. It 

iThe dcrd of ule. dated January 12, 1642--3, is preserved in ihe Rhode I; . nd Records 
(vol. i. p. 130). 

• The whole of this proceeding is dev:ribed by Winthrop (voL li. pp. tao-iaj): Mas* 
Records, vol. ii. pp 38, 4a 
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would not have been safe to treat the act of Gorton and his 
panions as one in which Massachusetts had no part, and were in 
no way responsible. All experience showed that hostility with 
the Indians for the most part began in some petty wrong done by 
an isolated settler. Moreover, to a civilized nation girt in by 
warlike and watchful enemies the mere appearance of disunion 
was full of danger. At a later stage of the dispute we are told 
the natives were |>ersuaded that the intruders were divided into 
two rival tribes, the Gortonoges and the Wattaconoges. ' On the 
the other hand, it may well be that Pomham and Saconoco were 
malcontents who sought to use the power of the English against 
a superior whom they feared. The whole affair illustrated the 
difficulties which beset all dealings between civilized men and 
savages. It pointed too to the necessity of some common juris- 
diction more comprehensive and more efficient than that of the 
Confederacy. • 

The next incident in the affair favors the supposition that the 
submission of the two chiefs was part of a preconcerted scheme 
Proceed- for the extirpation of Gorton and his followers, Al- 
ajfaioBt though they had withdrawn from the neighborhood of 
Qorton. Patuxct, they still caused annoyance to Arnold and his 
associates.' The latter made common cause with the aggrieved 
chiefe, and lodged a complaint with the government of Massachu- 
setts. The Court thereupon summoned Gorton and his company 
to appear at Boston and answer the charges brought against them. 
The summons only met with a contemptuous answer, containing 
what the Massachusetts chronicler calls, with characteristic arro- 
gance, "blasphemy against the churches and magistrac)'."< The 
Court then decided to send three commissioners to Patuxet to 
hear what the accused could say for themselves. A letter was 
sent to Gorton announcing their intention, and setting forth the 
wish of the Massachusetts rulers "that their justice and modera- 
tion might appear to all men."* It was a somewhat singular 
comment on this declaration that the commissioners were accom- 

1 Simfilicttits Dt/tnce, p 88. Wattnconogcs .tccordinK to Willi.ims mcAJit coat-wcAren. 
Kty to Indian Innguagt, Mass. Hist. Coll. (ist scriei, ▼ol. iii. p. 314). 

> The whole of the proccediiiiC^ against Gorton are related from the Muvichusetts side 
by Winthrop, and from the opposite point of view in Sim^icities Dt/mct. The Maauchu- 
Mtti Records (vol. ii pp. 41, 46, 5053) confirm bat do not enlarge the knowledge which we 
derive from Winthrop. 

• Winthrop (vol. ii. p. 137) ipealu " of the continual iz\juries offered them by Gortoo aitd 
hw company." 

• Winthrop, voL u. p. 137. 

• Ih.: Maas. Records, roL C p. 44. 
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panicd by forty armed men, and that one of the three was that 
energetic champion of orthodoxy, Edward Johnson, the author 

of the Wonder-working Prcrvidsnc:."^ 

The conduct of the Massachusettj? government was formally 
approved by the Federal Commissioners. They passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that if Gorton and his followers should stubbornly 
refuse to give satisfaction, the Magistrates of Massach i t tts mip:ht 
proceed against them, and that the commissioners of the other 
colonies should be jointly responsible for anything done, as 
though they had been present when it was decided. At the same 
time a clause was inserted to the effect that this was not in anjr 
way to prejudice the territorial rights of Plymouth.* 

Meanwhile every hope which Gorton might have derived from 
the help of Miantonomo had been overthrown. The Narragan- 
Deieatand ^^^^ chief had fallen, in all likelihood, a victim to his 
MJjmto- union with the heretics. We have seen that ever since 
nomo.t the overthrow of the Pequods, Uncas had schemed for 
the destrdction of Miantonomo, as a needful condition for his 
own supremacy. In all likelihood the recent proceedings at 
Boston encouraged the Mohican chief to strike a decisive blow. 
He began by an attack, not on Miantonomo himself, but on 
Sequasson, a chief in the neighborhood of Connecticut, of kin to 
the Narragansett leader. Miantonomo resented this and attacked 
Uncas. The Narragansetts numbered a thousand, their enemies 
(>nly four hundred. The smaller body, however, prevailed, and 
Miantonomo fled. Aping the customs of the settlers, he had en- 
cumbered himself with acorFelet. and was easily overtaken.* Hi.s 
captors were two o{\\\?, own followers, who thought to make their 
peace with the conqueror. Their fate was no better than tliat of 
the traitors who brought David the head of Ishbosheth. The 
chivalry of Uncas however expended itself in this cheap di'^play 
of generosity. Gorton now, with characteristic arrogance and 
indiscretion, wrote a letter to Uncas, threatening him with the 
displeasure of the English if he detainevl th"-r ally.* The int'-r- 
ference was in all likelihood fatal to Miantononiu. Uncas natu- 
rally enough turned to the English settlers at Connecticut, and 
took his captive to Hartford. Thence he was sent to fioston, 

1 Wiothrop, vol. il p. 137; Mass. Rceonh* ««L iL p. 44. 

1 Acts of Commi^ioncrs. vol. i. p. 12. 

* Tbe main authority tor the defeat and death of Miantooomo is Wmthrop (vol. it pp. 
S3i*>3<^* Acii of CoamfaiioMts, vol L pp. so>ta. 
«Tliii»iUltdby Wioalow ift^yrriy tM mmiM, ^ y. « WfaAnp^vdL&pk sji» 
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where the Federal Commissioners were assembled. They con- 
sidered the case, but could come to no satisfhctorr decision. 
To set Miantonomo fre^ -ais dang-erous, yet there seemed no 
sufficient ground for puuinij him to death. In this strait the 
Commissioners called in five of the most "judicious'' Elder?.* 
The rulers of the chnrrh swept away any remnant of merciful 
feeling which lingered among their lay brethren. The Ene1i«h 
would not indeed themselves shed the blood of the prisoner. 
He was retuTtH to Uncas. who was authorized, if not com- 
manded, to put him to death.' The colonists were to send two 
representatives to witness the execution, and Uncas was lo be 
allowed an English troop to guard him against any possible re- 
prisals If Uncas should refuse to undertake the execution, the 
prisoner was to be sent back to Boston and the case reconsidered. 
The Mohican accepted the task, and Miantonomo was put to 
death with what an Indian would have considered the doubtful 
advantage of immunity from torture. Human feeling is outraged 
by the spectacle of the captive chief thus surrendered helpless to 
the deliberate vengeance of his enemy. But the conduct of Mas- 
sachusetts must be condemned on grounds in which mere 
senument has no place. To have suffered the law of Indian 
warfare to take il» course would hardly have been deemed blame- 
\v :'hy, unless we judge by a standard seldom applied to the 
conduct of nations. The banished heretic, Roger Williams, 
holding that God had appointed every man to be his brother's 
keeper, would have shrunk with horror even from such tacit 
complicity, but in that age he would have found few of any creed 
to i.iiiute him. Each of the rival chiefs staked his life, and 
Uncas was but exacting the forfeit due from the loser. But if 
the English were to med lle in ihc matter at all, it was their clear 
duty to enforce as far as might be the principles recognized by 
civilized men. When they accepted the appeal made by Uncas 
they shifted the responsibility from the Mohican chief to them- 
selves. Nor can it be urged ihai the Ens^lish were employing 
Uncas to carry out their own decree. If rvLanioaomo's crimes 
against the English deserved punishiiieaL, Ui<xi aiiouid iiavt; 'oeea 

I Winthrop, TOl i. p, 15a. 

1 Winihrop* words are. " Upon ihc rettirn of the (Connecticui) Cor; r.i'-.-f-)Tief« 10 Hart- 
fcrd they should Scad for ()aka& and t«U htni our dc-cermin^iioo that MLauiiutioiao thouldb* 
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openly avowed, and the English should have stood accountable 
for his execution. He should have died as a criminal by 
the hand of an English executioner, not as the victim to the 
Indian law of warfare. But, in tnith, the very pleas set 
forth by Winthrop show how impossible it was to justify Mian- 
tonomo's execution as an act of criminal justice. He had 
been proved, Winthrop says, to have stirred up a conspiracy 
among the Indians, and he had twice evaded Justice, in killing 
a Pequod who could have given evidence as to his designs against 
Uncas, and in some petty wrong to one of Pomham's followers. 
But the real gist of the accusation lies in the count that he was 
**of a turbulent and proud spirit, and would never be at rest" 
The plea is exactly of a piece with that which was urged for 
the banishment of the Antinomians. The rulers of Massachu- 
setts regarded their cniiiinal jurisdiction, not as a means 
for enforcing certain fixed and defined obligations, but as a 
weapun with which to strike at any one whose presence might in 
their judgment cause danger or inconvenience to the communit}'. 

The same temper showed itself even more stronglv in the deal- 
ings of Massachusetts with Gorton and his followers. The force 
Attaek s^nt against them found the heretics prepared for reaist- 
SEmt. ance. Their women and children had been sent away 
to the wuuds, rmd the men had fortified themselves in 
a log-house. Before the hvo parties could come to blows certain 
of the inhabitants of Providence stepped in and endeavored to 
mediate.' A parley was held, and the GortonisUi offered to sub- 
mit the qucaiion to arbitration. Thereupon a truce was made till 
the pleasure of the Court could be learnt When the news of 
Miantonomo's death was received a committee was appointed to 
consider the matter, and wa-^ still sitting. a As usual some of the 
Elders were called into counsel, and as usual their voice was for 
sacrifice and not mercy. The ' * blasphemous and reviling writings " 
of the Gortonists "were not matters fit to be compounded by ar- 
bitrament, but to be purged away only by repentance and public 
satisfaction, or else by public punishment"* Nor was it consistent 
with the honor of Massachusetts to negotiate ** with a few fugitives 

1 Oar authorities for thk affair are, w bcigrc, Winlhrop (vol. ii. I3y»i40) simI Coitoa 
(Shm^icititi Drffnct, pp. 57-60). 

> The letter written by these good men 10 tfw IfiMii liiiii IH government is preserved Ib 
Sim^Ucitui Dr/tnce (p. 53). The sobriety and chwitr wkidk nu tbfOOgh k loni a 
ing contnta to the attitude of MaasachosettSb 

• WinAfOpk VOL ii. p. 139. Umbo knoilitaBto thow ftr vlial ol^^ camidM 
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living ivithottt Isiw or government"* Sach were the doctrines of 
forbeoianoe, hnmanity, and meekness which the spiritual guides 
of Massachusetts impressed on their followers. The soldiers were 
In no waj backward in can^-ing out their orders. They gave no- 
tice that the time had expired, and warned the men of Providence 
to cease all dealings with the heretics. Thef then beset the log- 
house for some days. The occupants refosed to surrender, and 
the besiegers thereupon proceeded to deal with them as Mason 
had dealt with the Pequods, and to set fire to their fort* The 
besieged were off fheir gmud, since it was Sunday, and thc7 
thought therefore that no attack would be made. But the Sabba- 
taxianism of Massachusetts could be rdazed in &vor of such a 
specially good work as burning heretics alive; Happily for the 
credit of the assailants the attempt fidled. 

After a few days the unhappy Gortonists saw that it was im- 
possible to hold out A few of them escaped; the les^ to the 
number of nine^ surrendered, and were marched into Boston, 
treated, according to their own account, with great brutali^, % 
statement probable enough in itseIC Fart of their cattle were 
driven off, part handed over to Arnold and his associates at 
Patuzet The reception of the returning force was a ludicrous 
illustration of the rancor with which the mleis of Massachusetts 
regarded these unhappy fiinatics. If (he addiers had defeated an 
invading army and saved the colony from universal massacre th^ 
could hardly have been received with more enthusiasm. It is 
humiliating to read how V^nthrop went aiong the nnks, blessing 
God for the success of the expedition, thanking each man for his 
services, and enrolling his name on a lisl^ that the Court might 
remember their good deeds at some future day, or how the sol- 
dieis fired volleys in honor of the Governor, and were feasted at 
a public entertainment* 

The treatment of the prisoners assorted fitly with this reception 
of the captors. It is not altogether easy to follow the exact de- 
Tri^ of of the proceedings against them. Gorton's own 

QoigoMid account of his trial is somewhat confused, though, to 
lawOTM do him justice, it is more coherent and temperate than 

1 Wiathrop. vol. {i. p. 139. WiDthrop% owd wordi an, ** not hoooitnUe for b ID Job 
with them in anch a cootm." 
% Winthrop BWtioas wtfboot comment and apparently with •ppfOWl llMt Ibi 

Bade two or three attempts to fire the house (vol. il p 140). 
• Winthrop himself describes this accne (vol. iL p. 14a). 
« ia. pp. Ma-7; STm/MtiMm Dtftrnt^ pp. fia^* 
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most of his writings. On the other hand, Winthrop, who is our 
only authority on the Massachusetts side, does not set forth the 
successive phases of the inquiry with his wonted clearness. In 
truth, the proceedings themselves were of a confused nature, 
wholly -without judicial discrimination or method. The aim of 
the Massachusetts Court was twofold : to convince the Gortonists 
of their heresies and extort from them a recantation, and to con- 
demn them as civil offenders. On the first point the prisoners 
might fairly plead, as the Antinomians might have pleaded, that 
they had broken no fixed law. Those whom the Puritms de- 
nounced as persecutors said clearly and plainly, "You shall not 
teach certain doctrines, you shall not practise certain acts of wor- 
ship. " The rulers of Massachusetts extracted, confessedly with 
difficulty and after much inquir)', a certain meaning from obscure 
and vague propositions, and then declared that meaning to be 
heretical, and therefore criminal. In this case they could not 
even gloss over their proceedings by the pretence that the so-called 
heresy was dangerous to civil order. Roger Williams was un- 
doubtedly a political agitator. Mrs, Hutchinson and Wheel- 
wright were at least influential teachers, though it \s2& a mere 
matter of inference that their doctrines were subversive of civil 
order. But there was not even that meager pretext for punishing 
the Gortonists. All that they asked was to remain peaceably 
outside the community. Here there could be no pretext of 
purging the state from a disturbing element, and the whole pro- 
ceeding only shows how shallow and hypocritical a pretence that 
had been in the case of the Antinomians. In truth, the New 
England Puritan had indulged his desire to force his own pro- 
fession of faith on his fellowmen till it had become a morbid and 
overwhelming passion. 

Looking at the question from the secular side, the conduct of 
the Massachusetts government deserves the same condemnation. 
Even if the claim to territorial jurisdiction were a valid one, 
there could be no justification for the manner in which it was 
enforced. Arnold and his companions at Patuxet had, it is 
true, invoked the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. But what would 
the men of Massachusetts have said if the English government 
had treated Morton and Ratcliffe as competent to surrender 
the political rights of the colony? Gorton and his companions 
had offered to submit their alleged rights to arbitration. The 
rulers of Massachusetts refused that arbitration; they invaded 
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dicae rights foBo^ and tbqr dhn tmiBd loistaiice as a 

AH sttoBpli to cxtoft anj cqncrsaoa, either ob the doctrinal 
pcnMi or tbe qooliaa of jnrwdktioa, ftOed. Before proceeding 
to jndgBMnt the Cdsit coBnlted the Eldeis. Their foioe was for 
of deiih. Tktt opinion wan accepted all the Assia* 
three. Happily the oolonj naa sved from tliis atrodtjr 
the coMpaiatim andoalion of the ekded icpieaentatifes of 
tfaepeopfe. One vonld 6in believe that this vaa the first 
tom of a imit agaiast tbe aaoendenqr of an nnjut and mecdle» 




Even tlie lender naereics of -the Depntiea were cmd, and the 
heretici snSered pnninhntenii wfaidi» if Inflicted bjr a bidiop^ 
ntnnld haie gitcn the victhn n high pkce among Poriian mai^na. 
They were to be diipfiwid as prisonen each in a different town* 
ahtp^ and diere kept at vork in irons during the pleasure of the 
Conit' Their atobbom obetinary, boivever, prevailed over their 
opponents Ahhooi^ the oider of the Coort etrictlf foibade 
their holding an j conference except with die Elders or Assistant^ 
|net th^ co nifiwd to propagate their heieaiei^ more especially 
among die women. Aooordinglj, at the next Court thejr were 
baniehed on pain of deadi. Thdr anna were taken from them 
and given to Saoonoco and Fomham, and a levy made on their 
cattle to defray the coat of the expedition against them. The 
fogitives sought refuge in Aquedn^ Gorton's previous dealings 
with the aettleis there had been unfriendly, but this was now for* 
gotten. To be a fugitive from MaasachuaeUs for conscience' sake 
was in itKlf a daim to the sympathy of the Rhode Islanden^ and 
Gorton with his company were suffered to sojourn in peace among 
the island aetdeis. 

This dispute with Gorton was not the only one in which 
Manachueetts had contrived to entangle itaeUI In 1655 Razilly 
had died.* His province was now partitioned between his two 
lieutenants." Disputes soon arose between the limits of their 

I The *rntrti'-e civci ' '• 'Vo Records (vol n. p. 52). 

% I can find no auihoiiiy fur the exact date or Rasilly's death. But it ia clear from th« 
vumtmrnvi New England writen dtat h pneedad and cauwd th« diipate betwc«» 
D'Aulney and De l.i Tour. 

• The partition «pi>arenti7 wai made by the aathority of the Tompany of New Kraoce. 
Cbalnan {f^Mtki^ Ammmlt ^ tkt UkUtd COmin, pp. 186. t98)mcntiaia It, and rrfan w 
doramcntt at Paris in the Dep^ de la Marine. Charlevoix (vol. i. p. 411) professes 
ignorance oT the exact cauae of qoamL H« — fi*-** that " Ui daw goaTametits AmmoI 
trop voblm poor daoiMrar I 
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Jurisdiction. Each claimed to be governor over the whole 

province of Acadia, and the French colony was thrown into a 

, , state of civil war. The whole attitude of affairs is 
IMspute in 

PrsLnce be ^ Striking illustration of a peculiarity which distin- 
tween guished French from English colonization. The Eng- 
And^^De u ^ish colonies often suffered from the ignorance, the folly, 
Tour. thriftlessness of those who undertook them, and 

from the neglect of those at home who should have befriended 
or controlled them. They never suffered from the personal am- 
bition of their rulers. The satrap who would fain become an 
independent prince is a figure that meets us at every turn of French 
and Spanish colonial history. 

Neither of the claimants had dealt with the New England settlers 
in such a fashion as to have established much claim on their 
Neffotift. good-will. De la Tour seems to have made his first 
tiSceif De overtures to Shurd, an influential settler at Pemaquid. 
ihe^Bng^** In November, 1641, he sent a messenger, Rochet, de- 
scribed as a Rocheller and a Protestant, to Boston with 
a. letter of recommendation from Shurd. The envoy asked for 
free trade with Massachusetts and for help against D'Aulney. 
The former part of the application was granted; the latter was re- 
fused on the ground that Rochet had no formal commission. • 

In the following autumn De la Tour renewed his application, 
sending his lieutenant and thirteen men in a shallop. The French 
understood how to win the hearts of their Puritan neighbors. 
Papists though they were, they attended the church meeting, and 
accepted from one of the Elders a copy of the New Testament, 
"with notes by a Huguenot divine. This friendly intercourse 
resulted in the dispatch of a pinnace by certain Boston mer- 
chants to trade with De la Tour. On their return they met 
D'Aulney, who sent to Boston a copy of an order by the govern- 
ment in France for De la Tour's arrest, and a notice that any 
vessel trading with him would be liable to seizure.' Next year 
D'Aulney look vigorous measures against his rival. De la Tour's 
wife was on her way from Europe in a ship from Rochelle. On 
her arrival at De la Tour's station at St. John's Isle she found her 
husband blockaded by his rival with three ships. De la Tour 
himself however contrived to escape in a shallop and join his wife. 
They then sailed to Boston to ask for help. If their visit had no 
other good effect, it disclosed to the government of Massachusetts 

1 Wmthrop, voL u. p. 4a. t lb, pp. 88, 91. 
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die undefended condition of dieir chief town, since De la Toot 
might, if so minded, have sailed in unhindered and seized the 
peiBon of the Governor.* 

De la Toor now made a fonnal application for help, and pro- 
duced his commission u lientenant-Genefal of Acadia. Win- 

throp, who was now Governor, called what was h^ his 
icaMacba. own admission au infonnal and incomplete meeting; 

consisting of such Magistrates as were at hand, and 
some of the Depatlea With their authority he told De la Tour 
that since the existence of the Confederation a single colony could 
not act independently in such a matter, but that they would not 
hinder him from hiring any ships by private agreement. This 
decision was not suffered to pass unchallen^^ed. Kndicolt wrote 
to Winthri p pointing out the danger of " liavmg anything to do 
with these idolatrous French." Saltonstali, Bradstreet, and Sim- 
onds, with four influential Elders, addressed a remonstrance to 
thcCT iVwrnor, contending that the justice of De la Tour's cause 
was far from clear, and that interfere rue might expose the colony 
to the hostility of France.* i hey aisu argued, reasonably enough, 
that by permitting men to volunteer in the senice of De la Tour, 
the govemmoit was either approving of his cause or else admit- 
ting that it was not strong enough to control its own snbjecta 
Accordingly a second meeting was called. No respect for Win* 
throp can make us doubt that he was wrong and bis opponents 
right, and that his mistake was no small one; But the error of 
the statesman is more than redeemed by the int^ty of the his* 
torian. Not only is the whole debate set forth by Winthrop 
without a shade of partiality, but he frankly acknjpwledges that 
here as at other dmes he was "over-sudden in his resolutions" 
The discussion fell under two heads: firstly, the propriety of 
giving aid to a Papist ; secondly, the expedienq^ of So doing in 
this particular case. On the first issue De la Tour's opponents 
relied mainly on scriptural precedents. In Jewish history an al- 
liance with idolaters was invariablv treated as a crime. The other 
side pointed out, not unfairly, that when the Kin^'^s of Judah were 
denounced for having dealings with their idolatrous neighbors, 
there had bfren personal intimacy, not. as in this case, a mere 
contract between them. Neither the Old Testament nor the New 



I Winthrop, voLli.p. 107. 

t The whoU of (hit debate it very (ally given by WiMbrop (vol. u. pp. i07>its). 
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wholly forbade all intercourse with idolaters. One would feel 
more respect for this somewhat unwonted liberality if De la Tour's 
promises of payment had offered a less direct temptation to the 
Boston shipmasters. 

The scriptural argument ^^•as the least cogent of those which 
were urged by De la Tour's opponents. They represented that 
the matter did not concern Massachusetts, and that it was unfair 
to condemn D'Aulney unheard. This argument was met by 
citing D'Aulney 's acts of hostility to the colonists. There was, 
however, nothing to show that De la Tour, if securely established, 
would not be just as dangerous a neighbor. That the colony 
might entangle itself with one of the great nations of Europe 
without the consent or approval of England, and that the pro- 
ceeding was a violation of the federal agreement in the spirit if 
not in the letter, were arguments which do not seem to have 
occurred to either part)'. Doubtless the code of international 
morality in that day was different from what it is now. It seemed 
no wise strange for the citizens of a state to take part in a quarrel 
from which their government stood wholly aloof. But it was one 
thing for Englishmen to fight in the Low Countries in the cause 
of civil and religious freedom, and another for New England 
Puritans to serve as hirelings for the personal ambition of a 
French adventurer. 

After staying in Boston for more than a month while his case 
was discussed, De la Tour set out with four hired ships and si 
The expe- pinnace. The Governor, advised by the Magistrates 
a^?n8t aJ^d Elders, sent with them a letter to D'Aulney to be 
DAuiney. HJivered before any hostilities were attempted.' In 
this WinthiBp set forth the nature of the help which had been 
given to De la Tour, adding that the bearers of the letter were 
instructed to effect a reconciliation if possible, and ending with 
the somewhat unmeaning assurance, that "if they did anything 
against the rules of justice and good neighborhood, they should 
be held accountable at their return." 

After an absence of two months the ships returned to Boston. 
Not a man had been lost, yet we can well believe Winthrop's 
statement that " the report of their actions was grievous and offen- 
sive unto us."« The compact with the idolaters may not have 
been sinful, but it had certainly been unprofitable and discrediuible 
in its results. Hawkins, who seems to have been in command 

1 The robttaoce of this letter is given by Winthrop (vol. ii. p. las). t lb. p. 134. 
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of the English contingent, obeyed his tnstnictions bj huiding and 
giving IXAalnej the Govemoi^s letter. D'Anhiejr't ftiuwer appar- 
ently satisfied Hawkins that he had engaged hinacU in an onjoat 
quarreL He refused to attack IVAulnqr, bat at last; niged by 
De hi Tour, gave his men leave to volonteer. Aooofdingly thirty 
of them joined in an attack which only saooeeded in doing some 
trifling damage. The fleet then sailed ofl" to De la Tour's station 
and completed its service by seizing and plundering a pinnace 
belonging to D'Aulney, laden with furs. The assistance given 
did nothing towards re-establishing De la Tour or pennanently 
weakening D'Aulncy. 

In spite of this failure, a scheme seems to have been entertained 
for renewing the attempt in the same year. This time it was not 
. , to Massachusetts but Plymouth that De la Tour looked 

Agreement 

between for help. A document is exunt, dated Aukusl, 1^44, 

Plymouth o > 

aadD«ia by which Winslow, as Governor, made over the in- 
terest of the colony in the settlement at Penobscot to 
John Winthrop, junior, Sergeant-Major Gibbins, and Captain 
Hawkins, they to recover possession oat of the hands of 
jyAuln^.i 

Daring the same year Vinee^ Shoid, and a disreputable adven* 
turer named Wannerton, also from BAaine^ went on boshiesB to 
De la Tonr, and on the way were apprehended by D'Aulncy. 
Thqr were soon released, and went on their enand. De la Tour 
then persuaded Wannerton to make an attack on a settlement 
belonging to D'AuIney. This disreputable nud ended in discom* 
fiture to both sides, as the settlement was destroyed and Wanner* 
ton lost his life.' M 

In July, 1644, De la Tour came to Salem ^in topbad his own 
cause with the government of Massachusetts. The question ^a'as 
Massachu- argued on much the same grounds as before. De la 
don* D«^" Tour's idolatr)' had not become more malignant, but 
Tour. tjj^ temptation to take his part had become less. Al- 
though, according to Winthrop, most of the Magistrates were in 
favor of De la Tour, yet the Governor and Council issued an order 
commanding all citizens to obseiTe neutrality unless attacked. 
They at the same lime sent a letter to D'Aulney with a copy of 
this order, a demand for restitution for damage done at Penobscot 
and an offer of restitution for any injuries wfaidi he might bavt 



1 Thii do cii B ica t is printed by Mr. Sav«ge in a note (vd. i. p. i<o). 
• Wintbrop. vol ii p. 177. with Mr. Sava|«ni aoM. 
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sustained at the hands of Massachusetts citizens. It is noteworthy 
that both in this case and on the occasion of De la Tour's first 
visit, the real business of deliberation seems to have been done b/ 
an informal meeting of Magistrates and Elders, whose decision 
was accepted by the Governor and Assistants acting as the 
Council. 1 

In September the Federal Commissioners met at Hartford. It 
could not be doubted that Massachusetts by its dealings with De 
Remon- ^ Tour had encroached on the province of the federal 
t^Feder*! 8^0^^"^°*^'^^ ^ut, as wc have just seen, Plymouth was 
Commia- equally implicated in the offence. It would have been 
a daring measure for the three small colonies to pro- 
test against the conduct of their powerful ally. For Connect- 
icut and Newhaven, standing alone, such a line of conduct 
would have been hopeless. Nevertheless the Commissioners 
passed a resolution to the effect that "no jurisdiction within this 
Confederation shall permit any voluntaries to go forth in a war- 
like way against any people whatsoever without order and direct- 
tion of the Commissioners of the other jurisdictions. " It would 
have been impossible under the circumstances to have expressed 
a more emphatic condemnation of the expedition in the previous 
year.* 

Next month an embassy from D'Aulney appeared unexpectedly 
at Salem. Their spokesman was one Marie, who was thought to 
Bmbaaay ^® * ^'^^^ but who had attired himself as a layman, 
from probably to avoid exciting the hostility of the Boston 
^ Mum- Puritans. His demands for redress were satisfied by an 
cbasetu.* ^ j^^ ation that those who helped De la Tour had 
done so on ^H- own responsibility, and by a general expression 
of r^et When he made overtures for an alliance or, £eiiling 
that, for a declaration of neutrality, he was told that the govern- 
ment could not take such action without the approval of the 
Federal Commissioners. Here, no doubt, we can see the effect 
of the resolution recently carried. Finally a provisional treaty 
was made, whereby each {)arty pledged itself to abstain from hos- 
tilities and to allow firee trade between the two colonies. 

Next year D'Aulney succeeded in capturing and destroying his 
rival's settlement De la Tour's wife was taken prisoner and died 

1 ThcM proceedings are told in MTinthrop, vol. iL p. X79> 
• Acti tA Commiwionera, voL L p. n. 
■ Winthrop. rol. iL pp. 196-8. 
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•within three weeks.' D'Aulney, discovering that she hail come 
from Europe in an English vessel, wrote a somewhat violent let- 



ter to Endicott, who was then Governor. An envoy 
was sent to explain that the transaction was purely a 



Treaty 
between 

mnd MaBsa-.private One between the lady and the shipmaster, 
chusetta.i j^'^ui^ey at first refused to be appeased. These nego- 
tiations went on for more than a year, till in May, 1646, the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts appointed three commissioners to 
visit D'Aulney and treat with him. This appears to have reassured 
D'Aulney, who up to this time had doubted whether the English 
were in earnest. His confidence was no doubt confirmed by the 
fact that they had in the meantime wholly discarded De la Tour, 
instead of receiving their embassy, D'Aulney offered to send his 
own representatives to Massachusetts. This offer was accepted, 
and in November Marie with other of D'Aulney's followers 
appeared at Boston. They began by making a demand for resti- 
tution. The damage done to D'Aulney by the English amounted, 
they said, to eight thousand pounds. They seem however to 
have had no hope of obtaining full restitution, and only to have 
•wished for a definite acknowledgment of wrong-doing. After 
some negotiation this was granted. The concluding incident was 
a curious one. An English privateer had captured a Spanish ves- 
sel in the West Indies. On board was a sedan chair, on its way 
from Mexico, a present from the Viceroy to his sister. Crom- 
well, the captain of the English vessel, gave the chair to the 
Governor, who now sent it to D'Aulney as a formal atonement 
and recognition of wrong. 

Henceforth the rival governors disappear from tj^ield of New 
England history. A year earlier De la Tour hac^P^de his last 
Later hia- ir^effectual appeal for help in New England. Then 
toryof we hear of him turning northward and preferring his 

D'Aulney ° i o 

and De la petition to Sir David Kirke, the Governor of New- 
foundland, from whom he seems to have got feir prom- 
ises, but no more." Four years later a strange turn of fate came 
to the aid of the baflSed adventurer. D'Aulney died. De la Tour 
won, if not the love, at least the hand, of the widow, and suc- 

I Winthrop, vol. ii. p. 238. 

I For the negotiations tee Man. Records, vol. iti, pp. 44, 45, 74, and Winthrop, ^-ol. iL 
pp. 337. 259. 373. 

• Winthrop menttonv this (vol. ii. p. 338). A fuller account is given in that very laboriooa 
and, I believe, accurate book, Mr. KirkeS Ctmquttt of Canada, published in 1871. Mr. 
Kirke basonfortunately lessened the value of this work by never giving references. 
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ceeded peacefully to the portion for which he had schemed and 
fooght to no purpose. > 

While the Confedeiation nas in cotuse of making, constitu- 
tional changes of some importance were at ivork in Massachu- 
cbmncM ia setts. The geneial tendency of these changes was to- 
ortff*^**^ strengthen the hands of the freemen and their repre* 
^ sentatives and to curtail the authori^ of the lead- 
ehuMttas ingmcn. 

The system by which the Assistants were chosen underwent 
more than one change. These however affected the manner of 
chansea in the clcctions mthcT than the substantial distribution of 
ifeiit^ power. In 1637 the system of ipoting by proxy waft 
AMiatrata. fyg ^ allowed.* This was avowedly to ob- 

vlate the danger which might result from a Jarge inBuz of voters- 
Into Boston. It may also have been in some measure suggested 
by the wish that the disaffected inhabitants of Boston should not 
profit unduly by their prosimi^ to the voting place. Two years- 
later a sjrstem was introduced which was thenceforth maintained 
in substance, though with various changes in detail The object 
of this sjfstem was to spare the freemen the trouble of a Journey 
to Boston, and at the same time to insure that the whole body of 
Assistants diould represent the popular choice^ This was to be 
done by a system of double election. Candidates were in the first 
instance to be chosen in the various townships, and the list 
thus framed was then to be submitted to the whole body of 
freemen. 

In 1640 it was enacted that the preliminary elections should be 
held in the different towns. The lists of votes were to be brought 
to Boston by the Deputies^ and the candidates who stood highest 
in the list to the number requlredj were to be voted upon, for or 
against, by the whole body of freemen. Thus, if there were eight 
vacancies, those eight candidates who in the various local elec- 
tions had most votes would be submitted to the whole body of 
freemen to be accepted or rejected.* 

In 1 64 1 the preliminary election was altered. Instead of the 
freemen in each township voting individually in the preliminary 
election, they were to be arranged in groups of ten, and each 

1 ChirlevoLx. vol I. p. 4H 

t Wtatkrop, voL L p. jaa; Records, voL t. p. 3C4. 

• Winthrop (voL L p. 185) tectiu to ny that dib chaflift WW Mdft to MAy* ifflS* 

R'crrrds (vol i p. 188) place it in M«icb, iQgy. 
« MaM. Records, vol. i- J*, ag^ 
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group was to choose an elector to act for iu His powers, how- 
ever, did not extend to the final election. > 

In 1642 this was again altered. The system of tens, each with 
an elector, was abolished. Every to\Mi was to choose one or two 
representatives for this special purpose. These representatives 
were to meet and frame a list of candidates, from which the free- 
men were to elect* 

Next year this was again changed and the s)'stem of 1640 re- 
established, with, however, one important change. Under that 
system the initial right of proposing candidates had been vested 
in the Deputies themselves. Now it was transferred to the 
freemen. « 

In 1644 a further change of detail was introduced. It relieved 
the freemen from the necessity of coming to Boston for the second 
election by making the voting local. The votes given in the va- 
rious towns were to be sealed up and sent to Boston. This was 
an obvious and easy change, since at the second election the 
freemen did not choose candidates, but only confirmed or vetoed 
a choice already made.* 

During this time the system on which the Deputies were elected 
underwent no change. But in 1639 it was proposed that the 
Proposed number should be reduced, and that whereas hitherto 

change in 

the elec- some townships had returned three, they should hence- 

tion of ^ 

Deputies, forth be limited to two each. This was at first resented 
as an attempt on the part of the Assistants to curtail the power 
of the Deputies. The opposition, however, failed, and the limit- 
ation became law. • Five years later another change was proposed. 
In the previous year the colony had been divided into four coun- 
ties.* The germ of such a system had before existed in the 
institution of the four quarterly courts and in the arrangement 
of the militia, since for both these purposes towns were grouped 
together according to local proximity. At first the new division 
seems to have affected only the military arrangements of the col- 
ony. Each county was to have its own local force under the 
command of a Lieutenant and a Sergeant-Major.' 

In 1644 it was proposed to substitute the county for the town 
as the basis of representation. Under this scheme Suffolk and 
Middlesex, the two southernmost counties, which included re- 

1 M%!«. Records, vol. i. p. 333. S lb. vol. iL p. 31. * lb. p. 37. 

« lb. vol. li. p. 87. 

• Winthrop. vol. L p. 300: Msa. Records, voL L p. SS4> 

• Maw. Record*, vol. u. p. 38. V Ih. p. 4s. 
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speclively the townships of Charlestown and Boston, were to have 
six members each, while the two northern counties were to re- 
turn eight members between them. The votes were to be taken 
in the different townships. This representation was to be after- 
wards limited in a somewhat complicated fashion. The twenty 
elected representatives were to present themselves at the General 
Court. The Assistants, as we have already seen, were a body 
that varied in number. The representatives were then to be 
reduced by cutting off those who had fewest votes till the number 
was only equal to tliat of the Assistants. In consideration of this 
the Assistants would forego their veto. The scheme was sub- 
mitted to the freemen in their various townships, but was received 
with no favor and was abandoned. • 

Under this system the freemen may be said to have enjoyed a 
double representation. The Assistants were elected as the rep- 
„ , , resentatives of the whole body, the Deputies as the 

Relations *^ 

th^^M?« representatives of the several townships. Both were the 
tants an d chosen upholders of popular rights. But the former 
Deputies, migh^ ^e supposed to maintain the rights of the whole 
community, the latter more especially the local interests of each 
district 

Up to 1643 ^^'^ bodies sat and voted together. Their mu- 
tual relation and the precise limits of their respective power were 
questions not yet decided. We have seen how, in 1635, ^^^^ 
question arose, and how the dispute was bridged over by a con- 
cession which disposed of the practical question at issue, but left 
the constitutional difficulty still unsolved. In 1643 dispute 
broke out afresh. This time it was raised, not by any political 
issue, but by a question which came before the legislature in its ca- 
pacity as the supreme civil court A lawsuit fell out between a poor 
widow named Sherman, and a certain rich man, Captain Keayne, 
about a sow.' There seems to have been very little doubt that 
the widow's claim was ill-founded. She was, howevever, egged 
on by one George Story, a trader, who lived in her house, and 
who bore a private grudge against Keayne. Not only did Sher- 
man lose her case, but Keayne brought an action against her and 
Story, and received twenty pounds damages. Unluckily for 
Keayne, he bore an ill name in the countrj* for hard dealing with 



> Winthrop, vol. it. p. 314: Mas«. Recordsi, vol. ii. p. 88. 

* 1 he whole hUtory of this politico- porcine case may be learnt from Winthrop (vol. ii pp 
69>7a and iis-tB), and from the Records. 
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the poor. Public sympathy is sure to be more influenced by 
the social position and moral character of litigants than by the 
legal rights of a case. The feeling spread through the colony that 
a poor widow had been fined twenty pounds because she tried to 
get back her own from a rich extortioner. 

Urged on by Stor)', and no doubt supported by popular sym- 
p.iliiy, Slicrman appealed to the Supreme Court Their opinion 
was divided. Of the Aasistaiits, two were for Sherman and sevm 
for Keayne ; of the Deputies, fifteen for Sherman and eight for 
Keayne, the remaining seven Deputies standing aloof. In taking 
this attitude thef acknowledged that they were carr}-ing out the 
instrucdons of those who returned them. Nothing could show 
more clearly how ill-fitted an elective assembly is to act as a ju- 
dicial tribunal. It shows too how that vicious habit of mind 
which the rulers of Massachusetts had encouraged for their own 
ends had eaten its way into the minds of the people. The public 
looked at this case just as Winthrop and the other leaders looked 
at the case of the Antinomians or of Gorton. The tribunals ex- 
isted, not to apply certain fixed principles, but to can}* out those 
measures which should at the time seem expedient and in con- 
formity with popular opinion. By the unhappy system which 
vested the legislative and the judicial powers m the same body, 
this trumpery case had now grown into a grave political difficulty. 
If the Assistants and Deputies were regarded as forming one 
single body and all voting together, then Slierman would gain 
her cause by two votes. If the Assistants s;it as a separate 
tribunal, then they had a right to veto, and Sherman would lose 
her case. 

Happily the bitteroess of the issue was tempered by the 6ct 
that both Assistants and Deputies were alike the elected represen- 
tatives of the people. The Assistants too maintained throughout 
an attitude of ibibearanoe and modemdon. Next year, when the 
heat of popnter feeling had subsided, a compromise was arrived 
at, distinctly to the advantage of the Assistants. It was resolved 
that henceforth the two bodies should sit and vote as separate 
chambers, and that the consent of both should be needful for any 
legislative act' ApparenUy the same principle applied to judicial 
proceedings. It speaks well for the good feeling of both parties 
that a judicial s}*stem so cumbrous and liable to disorder should 
seemingly henceforth have worked well 
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One incident of the contest deserves notice. Winthrop wrote 
a statement of the case^ vindicating the judgment of the Assistants. ■ 
winthrop'B apparently gave offence from the hardmess of its 
statement touc. Thc GovemoT, hearing this, volunteered in 

0 opm oa. ^ explanation, and in some sort an apol- 
ogy, marked hy a characteristic combination of digniQr and ha- 
mility. As to the substance of what he had written he stood firm. 
But in the language which he had used about his opponents " he 
did arrogate too much to himself, and ascribe too little to others." 
One expression, he admits, was *f not becoming him, but a fruit 
of the pride of his own spirit" In conclusion, he expressed the 
hope that he might be "more wise and watchful hereafter."* 

A pamphlet written by Winthrop on the question of the veto is 
yet extant,* and deserves to be studied. The argument of it falls 
winthrop's ^^^^ three heads. Firstly, Winthrop points out that 
pamphlet the coustitution was originally so framed as to give the 
Assistants a veta Secondly, he argues that to do away 
with that veto would destroy the only barrier which saved the 
commonwealth from becoming a democracy. Of that form of 
government Wmthrop speaks with denunciation which could 
hardly have been surpassed by Clarendon or Hobbes. " Democ- 
racy is among most civil nations accounted the meanest and worst 
of all forms of government . . . and histories record that it hath 
always been of least continuance and fullest of troubles." We 
may learn from this how little there was in common between the 
Puritan founders of New England and those who have entered 
into their inheritance. It carries with it too the cheering lesson 
that the fears of thoughtful and &r-seeing statesmen may some- 
times prove as unfounded as the Utopian dreams of reformeis. 
Thirdly, Winthrop points out the unfitness of a body chosen, as 
were the Deputies, by popukr election^ for disdiaiging judicial du- 
tie& This last aigument was the only one of the three to which 
much weight can be attached Yet even this either proved too litde 
or too much. If the Court was unfit to sit as a judicial tribunal, 
the mere retention of the veto*by the Assistants was a very inade- 
quate corrective. Each of the other arguments admits of an easy 

1 Thbi « given in the Li/e (vol. n p. 184). !t sVi rr ammary of the c v ' V nrc The 
iMte lor scriptnnl analogy sbows iudf oddly. As Jacob was fim coovuiced of his son't 
death hf UnuK a mht evideaee. and then of hb tafety by dirset evldeaec* 10 ihouM 
Mr». Sherman hare rea«.one(i concerning her lost 4ow. 

• Wtnthn^ hiowcIX reprodocoi this speech in his History (voL iL p. 117). 

• ItsshrwiBM Appcadlx«itt«JL/«(vol. ii. p. 427). 
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aatw. Those who opposed the retention of the veto would not 
have denied that the original consdtntioii indaded it They might 
wdl have reftisevl to be boand by any appeal to a s>*stem which 
had been &amed ti^een years before by men who could not have, 
and did not profess to have, practical knowledge of colonial life. 
The one place wh^re it mos: needful that institution? ?h':^uld 
be elastic and not bound down bj precedent is in the ever ex- 
p^dkog iite of a colony. 

It is strange too that a man of Winthrop's sa^city should not 
have reo^gniicd that the cv>nini unity already was a democracy. 
The whole machinery* of ilie state — Governor, Assistants, and 
Deputies — was chosen by the people. No constitutional arrange- 
ncnis could pRvent audi a government from being a democracy 
ai itf as the fireemen wece coooenied, whatever it might be from 
^ point of view of those azdiided by the test of chmch- 
ne m ben h ipi At the same time it well might be^ and in all like- 
lihood wa% expedient that the Assistants should retain their veto. 
That contnvance could not make the government other than a 
derooaacf, bat it might diminish the danger of each a polity bj 
introdttcing a means of delaj between the Ibnnation of popalar 
wishes and the execution of them, and bf giviQg the more 
educated and thoughtful portUm of the democracy time to make 
its influence felt. 

But the actuil substance of such an appeal is less important 
than the fact of its having been made. Winthrop might denounce 
the democracy, but his ap'^ eal to them, b.ised as it was on con- 
stitutional grounds and enforced by sober argument, was an 
unconscious admi>^sion of the right of the commons to political 
pHjwer. His trcanse vi,-as one of a class of documents which we 
more than once meet with in the early histor^• of New England. 
It does not seem to have been cusiomar)- among the statesmen 
of Massachusetts to rely for their influence on popular oratorj-. 
s The arts of the demagogue were apparently left to the clergy. 

Bat it was not nncommon for the leading men to issue pamphlets, 
rhich in all likelihood were distributed in m an u script Such 
were the appeals made bjr Vane and V^nthrop respectively during 
the Antinomian contest The character of these, so fiu^ as they 
have come down to us, is full of instruction. There is no rhetoric 
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nical, never shallow or sophistical. Such writing is the best 
testimony to the jwlitical wisdom and integrity of those to whom 
it is addressed. The men for whom Winihrop wrote were the 
true progenitors of those sober, precedent-loving citizens who were 
app>ealed to by the authors of The Federalist. 

In the next year a ne.v force made itself felt in the politics of 
the colony. A proposal was put forward in the Court to extend 
ciaima of some portion of the rights of freemen to those 

those who who werc at present excluded as not being churcli- 

were not *^ ^ 

church- members.* The matter was jjassed by for the p'esent, 
but from this time forth the disfranchised inhabitants 
are a factor to be taken into account in the politics of the colony. 

Another source of internal dissension had come into being. It 
is clear that the pre-eminence of Boston and the continuance of 
Opposition Winthrop in the highest office caused discontent The 
in ssex.s influence which the Boston merchants had been al- 
lowed to exercise in the dealings with De la Tour gave ample 
ground for this feeling. Ipswich, the cnief town in the county 
of £ssex, seems to have been the stronghold of the aggrieved 
party. In the wealth and social position of its inhabitants Ips- 
wich was little behind Boston,* and its minister, Nathaniel Ward, 
was one of the most vigorous and aggressive of those political 
divines who play so large a part in early New England history. 
One of the first symptoms of this dissatisfaction was the substitu- 
tion of Endicott for Winthrop as Governor. At the same time 
Bradstreet and Hathorne, two of the leading men in Essex 
county, were elected as the two Federal Commissioners. Brad- 
street was among the three who had headed the opposition to Win- 
throp in the matter of De la Tour. Hathorne had already made 
for himself a position as a popular leader. In 1641 Richard Bel- 
lingham had been elected Governor in the place of Dudley. 
Bellingham was a lawyer, a man of integrity and ability, but 
morose and self-willed. During his tenure of office he incurred 
the displeasure both of the Assistants and the Deputies. His 
chief offence was arbitrarily changing the amount of a fine after 
judgment had been given and recorded. For so doing a formal 
admonition was addressed to him by the Deputies, with the ap- 
proval of the Assistants.* On this occasion Hathorne seems to 

1 l"hi» is very briefly told by Winthrop (vol ii. p. 160). 

* I have relied entirely on Winthrop for my accotint of this year'* proceedings, with 
Such verification from the recordt as was possible. 

* For the state of Iptwich see Johnson (bk. I ch. 34). * Wbthrop, toL iL p. 
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hate acted as spake^mm ^ Sood after he headed a movement 
fiivor of a mocfa needed lefoim, whereby the penalties for certain 
moral offences, such as swearing and lying, should be fixed mstead 
of being left to the discretion of the Court But the need for 
definiteness in criminal jorisprudenoe was little ondentood bjr die 
mien of Massachaaetts, and the propoaai t>ore no fhiit* 
throp censures the election of Biadstreet and Hathome on the 
ground of their jonth, and also in diat, being inbalntants of 
Essex, they weie farthest removed firom the other colonies and 
therefore ill-fitted to deal with them.* For onoe howeier we 
must (eel that Winthrop wrote as a pardaan. Biadstreet and Ha- 
thome evidcndf rqwesented the geneial body of the fteemen 
against the oligaicfaj at Boston^ who had hitherto in a great 
measure monopolised office and power. The public services of 
each had shown that the office of Federal Commissioner was not 
beyond their deserts, and the only &nlt which conid be found 
with their conduct while in office was that Bradstreet served the 
interests of Masncfausetts too &ithfulljr. Before the Court came 
tpgedier an infonnal meeting of Dq|>uties was held in Eases. 
They there drew up a series of measures to be brought forward. « 
The eiact details of these are not told us by Windirop, but thetr 
general effect, according to him, was to increase die influence of 
Esses. Among other measures to this end-the Court was to be 
brotight there, and four representatives of die county were to 
be specially added to the list of Magistrates The abilitjr and 
influence of die Esses representatives enabled them to cany the 
Deputies with them. The Assistants, however, resisted, and after 
a conference between the two chambers the proposal fell through. 

The two bodies soon joined batUe on another issue. The 
Deputies passed a measure providing for the establishment of an 
esecutive council to act while the Court was not sitting* 

Disputes ^ 

A^uau ^"'^ ^ consist of seven Assistants, three Deputies^ 
•nd Depo- and Ward, lately the pastor of Ipswich.* Inasmuch as 
the Assistants had hitherto disduurged these duties, the 
practical efiect of the measure was to substitute four nominees of 
the lower chamber for four of the Assistants. Moreover, even 




I I infer this from Winthrop (vol. H p. 52) He Thcr" say* that tfi- Dr- it;:-; " smt up 
their q>eaker." A little later he ays that Ua^ome wu " toually one of their ipeakec^" 
iU the il Mfainti — d PtpiiriM afl t h om duunlMr, ih« fcnctieas of the ipMlMrM 
Utter body cannet b*¥* ttactlf CO r r Mp oaded to dieie of a Spe.-ikrr in the English r 
oCCommoni. S Wbthrop, roL & p. j6h 
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where the measure left the power of the Assistants intact, it altered 
the source from which that power was derived. Henceforth their 
executive authority would rest, not, as it now did, on the charter, 
but on the annual vote of the whole Court On these grounds 
the Assistants resisted the change, pleading too, with good reason, 
that the Court would by this measure be encroaching on the 
rights of the freemen, by making the choice of an executive a 
matter of nomination and not of general election. The Deputies 
met this last argument by citing the cases where the Court had 
specially appointed a council of war. To this the Assistants 
an'^wered that a council of war was appointed for a limited time 
and with special powers, whereas the present measure would per- 
manently alter the position of the executive. 

The Deputies then proposed a compromise. The Court was to 
appoint a council of war, in which all the Assistants were to sit. 
The latter still stood firm, on the ground that they had already 
legal authority. An unprofitable discussion followed, which ended, 
according to Winthrop, in the declaration made by the Deputies 
through their speaker Hathome, * ' You will not be obeyed, " ' 

In the meantime it had been necessary to send out a small 
force to protect Pombam against the Narragansetts. ' The com- 
manding officer was required, under his commission, to receive 
his instmctiona from the Council of the commonwealth. The 
question then arose, Who were this Council? The discussion led 
to a clear statement of the points at issuer These were to be set- 
tled later. For the present a resolution was passed, to the effect 
that the Governor and Assistants should act as a Council, without 
prejudice to their claim of authority under the charter.' 

The feeling of hostility between the two bodies was quickened 
bjf disputes about the external policy of the colony. The Gov* 
emor of Plymouth petitioned for some powder, of which his colony 
ms in great need. The Assistants voted him two barrels, but the 
vote was quashed by the Deputies. * Their illibeialitjr indeed went 
so fiur as to refuse to let their confederates have any even on pay- 
ment A like application from Rhode Island was also refused, 
though, as Winthrop points on^ the colony thereby ran the risk 
cf letting the Nanagansett country £ill into the hands of the 
Dutch.* 



1 Wiathrop, toI. ii. p. 169. 1 Maas. Recordi, voL ii. p. 79. 

• WimdBepb voL iL p. 17a 

« Apulia. cjlkp. If). 
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On another point the liberality of the Assistants contrasted with 
the narrow-minded jealousy of the local representatives. The 
former proposed that they should be authorized in case of an ap- 
peal for help from any of the confederate colonies at once to raise 
the force required under the Articles of Confederation. The 
Deputies, however, insisted that no help should be sent till a 
General Court had been called together. ' No confederation could 
possibly work effectively if the members held with such jealous 
tenacity to their individual freedom of action. On a question of 
internal policy too the Assistants were seemingly more liberal than 
their opiK>nenis. Winthrop expressly tells us that in this dispute 
the Assistants commanded the sympathy of the disfranchised in- 
habitants who were not church-members. At the same time, so 
{\x from having any intention of remedying the grievance, the 
Assistants were kept in check by the fear that, if political strife 
arose, this question might become a cause of conflict" 

Later in the year the Court again met It Nvas agreed that 
there should be a conference between the two branches of the 
Confer- legislature, in which the Elders should act as arbitrators. 
th«*wo '^^^ Deputies appear to have begun by an act of dis- 
ch>mb«r«.t courtcsy to the arbitrators in sending a committee of 
four to meet them instead of appearing all in person. The main 
question was whether the Assistants under the patent, and without 
further authority, constituted the standing Council. On this point 
the judgment of the Elders was in favor of their claims. Besides 
this, certain minor points of dispute were laid before the Elders 
and decided by them. They ruled that the freemen might ap- 
point commissioners for special purposes, and that the same power 
might be exercised by the Court within somewhat narrower limits. 
At the same time they ruled that the authority granted to such 
commissioners must not absorb nor override that of the regular 
magistrates. They also gave a decided opinion in favor of allow- 
ing the penalties for offences to be >'aried at the discretion of tho 
magistrate. Finally they expounded the general division of 
powers under the constitution. All legislative power and the 
supreme judicial power were vested in the General Court, consist- 
ing of the Governor, the Assistants, and the Deputies. Subject to 
that limitation the Governor and Assistants had judicial power as 

I Winthrop. vol. iL p. 17J. I Jh. p. 171. 

s The proceedings of this conference are fully told by Winthrop (toI. ii. p. •04-9). The 
answers of the Elders are given in full in the Records (toL ii. pp. 90-6). 
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magistrates. That power was not conferred by the vote of the 
freemen but by the patent At the same time the freemen 
were to decide by their vote in whom that power was to be 
vested. 

The propositions laid down by the Elders were formally voted 
upon and accepted. A few of the popular party demurred, nota- 
bly Salton^ull and Bellingham, who though themselves among the 
Assistants had throughout sided with the Deputies.* This dis- 
satisfaction however was not general, and for the present the 
dispute was set at rest 

One incident of this strup:gle deserves special notice. Winthrop 
put forward a second pamphlet dealing with the immediate qucs- 
vnnthnp's but at the same time going beyond it. and setting 
Jj*gJ^JJj. forth his views on general questions of policy.* His 
ia«nt. main object is to show that the power of the A.ssistants 
could not properly be called arbitrary. It was easy to show that 
a government, every member of which was cliosen by the whole 
community, could not be called arbitrar}-. In such a case the 
only questions that can arise are not questions of principle but 
of detail. The people must decide in what manner and wjih what 
rcsincLions they should delegate their power to their chosen rep- 
resentatives. Winthrop's pamphlet is Hide niurc than an analysis 
of lite constitution, showing in detail how each successive process 
in the work of administration is provided for hy the charter, and 
is consistent with the rights of the people to self-government He 
then deals with the question of so-called arbitrary punishments. 
He argues with copious illustration that grealcr equality of pun- 
ishment is secured when the amount of penalty varies at the 
discretion of the judge For, as he points out, that which is 
nominally the same ( th nce becomes different as it is com- 
mitted by a dilfcrent person or under di lie rent circumstances.* 
There is one point in this letter which has an interest beyond 
that of the immediate controversy. In describmg tlie consti- 
tution of the colony Winthrop emphatically suies that the 
original members of the Company were specially careful that 
no condition should be inserted in the original patent limiting 
the government of the colony to any corporation living m 

I Winthrop. vol. ii. p. 209. 

1 ThV, nlso is g^ivcn in rsn Appendix to thr F ife (vol. iu p. 440). 

* One tt rcinuidod of the doctrine, set forth both by Plato and Arbtotle, th^t true cqii:iiity 
Mtto «qnal dMnnlOB^ bat h dfaiilwHi— pfOp«nioMtc t» wcrk (Zmw, 757: Btlitkt. 
veLl). 
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England.! We may regard this as an answer to the char^^ 
thai Liie transfer was an act of bad faith, an answer too ali the 
more effective because it arose incidentally ont of a d;iicrciU 
controversy. 

Next year the cunlcalion between the two branches of the legis- 
lature broke out afresh. A sermon was always preached on the 
z>Uput« general election. The right to name a 

Jjjjj** preacher was by usage vested in tlie Assistants. Bui 
sermon. the Deputies had lately challenged tliis, and had so far 
prevailed lliat they had been twice allowed the choice. On this 
occa^iion each body made a separate appointment, in ignorance 
seemiiij^^ly of what the other had done. Finally the Assistants 
gave \Nay, though not unanimously.* 

This was followed by another dispute, also arising out of a per- 
sonal issue. It will be remembered thai the train-band of each 
- township elected ib uwn oificers. The captaincy of the 

Election of ' ^ ^ 

a imin- Hin jham companv was vacant: the lieutenant. Ernes by 
c *puin »t name, was chosen to succeed; but before his appoint- 
ment was complete, his feiiu .v-townsmen took ofience at 
him and preferred one Alien. The Assistants look up tlie ques- 
tion, and when Allen was presented to the Court, it refused to 
confirm his appointment till the matter had been reconsidered. 
The band met for drill, without waiting fur any sumniuns or 
for the furmal confirmation of their choice. A scene followed, 
described by Wmthrop, gravely indeed, but with an underlying 
sense of ib absurdity. After the men had met, the lieutenant 
appeared and proposed to take the command. Tiie men refused 
to accept him. He tiien pleaded the order of the Assistants. 
This was met with the statement that the Assistants had advised 
him to go home and lay duwn his commission honorably. A 
tumult followed. Some declared that the order of the Assisunts 
was only made by a small niiRDrity, others that the .Vssistants had 
no {jower in the matter, ^^ llile une man even declared himself ready 
to support }]is right of election by the sword. Then the clerk of 
the band put it to the vote whether they should refuse limes and 
take Allen. The latter opinion prevailed, and thereupon Allen's 

1 Winthrop't words are: " For it being the manner for such as procured patents for 
Vbginh, Bermudas, and the We«t Indies to keep the chief government tn the handi«f A* 
Company reaidlai in EoglMIld (Mid M thIiVM jniaoded, ^^d with much dil'Bculty we fOt 
it abitcmiled). " s W mtitrop, vol. ti. p. 219. 

• Ji. pp. n»4. Thv pfocccdtac* of tli* Cottrt en tiw aMtler •!« vtry fiiUy Mdd to tka 
Recwds (iroL fU. p. 18-17). 
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followers, to the number of two-thirds, followed him for three 
days' training, while the rest stayed with Ernes. 

Ecclesiastical authority soon stepped in. Ernes had given the 
lie to those who said that the Assistants had ordered him to lay 
down his authority. For this he was brought before the church. 
Hobart, the pastor of Hingham, was the brother of three of Allen's 
principal supporters. He now excommunicated Emes. The lat- 
ter thereupon appealed for protection to four of the Boston Magis- 
trates, including Winthrop, now Deputy-Governor. They issued 
a warrant summoning the three Hobarts and two others to appear 
at Boston. The pastor then presented himself, and remonstrated 
so disrespectfully that but for his office he would have shared the 
&te of his brethren. The five ofifenders were summoned to Bos- 
ton, and required to give bail. This they refused to do, and 
were thereupon committed for trial. 

The Deputies now took up the matter. A petition was pre- 
sented to them, signed by nearly a hundred of the inhabitants of 
Inquiry Hingham, asking them to interfere. This they did by 
thro^?^' demanding an inquiry into Winthrop's conduct, on 
conduct- jjjg ground that the case was one of public impor- 
tance. * The inquiry was granted. Indeed it would almost seem 
as if Winthrop thought by formally putting himself on his trial 
to impress the public with a feeling that the conduct of the Depu- 
ties was factious and ungrateful. The matter, as might have been 
foreseen, resolved itself into a struggle between the Deputies and 
the Assistants, which seems to have been marked by a lack of 
decorum and forbearance on both sides. After much discussion 
the Assistants proposed to refer the matter to the arbitration of 
the Elders. The Deputies refused, believing that the sympathies 
of the Elders would be with the Assistants. At length a con- 
ference of the two bodies was held. The views of the Assistants 
prevailed; fines of various amounts were inflicted on the offenders, 
and Winthrop was fully acquitted.* 

The concluding scene had an interest beyond the immediate 
matter in debate. Winthrop used the opportunity to make 
vnnthrop'B ^h^t he, with his accustomed modes^, calls "a little 
speech. speech,"' which was in truth an exposition of the gen- 
eral principles of government and of civil liberty. The speech 

1 Mass. Records, voL U. p. 97. 

• The judgment of the Court k b the Records (vol. ii. pp. 113. 114). 

■ Winthrop himself gives a verbatim report of the speech (vol. ii. p. asS}. 
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is characteristic both of the place and the age. Like Winthrop'i 
political pamphlets, it made no appeal to popular passion. Be- 
yond a short reference to Winthrop's own attitude and the stigma 
inflicted on him by the trial, and to the {x>sition of the Assistants, 
the whole speech is impersonal, a statement of abstract principles. 
It is an exposition of the true nature of freedom. There are, 
Winthrop told his hearers, two kinds of liberty, natural and civil. 
Natural liberty is the mere absence of all external control, the 
freedom of a wild animal. Civil liberty is the subjection to 
reasonable moral control, the subjection of a wife to a husband, 
of the Church to her Divine Lord. 

The aggrieved Deputies might fairly have answered that what 
they disputed was not the general principle but the practical ap- 
plication of it Civil hberty, Winthrop says, is "liberty to that 
only which is good, just, and honest." But who is to interpret 
those terms ? Winthrop's formula is only a statement of the dif- 
ficulties of government, not a solution of them. 

Yet that very statement marks an adv-ance in political thought 
A political, philosophy deduced from the maxims of experienced 
diplomatists was being superseded by one which strove to recognize 
the general principles of civil society. The teaching of Machiavelli 
and Bacon was giving way to the teaching of Hooker and Hobbes 
and Locke. 

There is another point worth notice in this speech, common 
also to all Winthrop's political writings. In his analysis of the 
various members of the constitution, all reference to the home 
government is omitted. Almost unconsciously the citizen of 
Massachusetts had learnt to regard himself as belonging to an 
independent commonwealth. 



CHAPTER IX. 
mnr imolamd xnow the cqmmonwbaltbj 

In New England the overthrow of royalty was not marked, as it 
was in the two southern colonies of Virginia and Maryland, by any 
gftrt of disturbance of affairs or change of authority. Yet its 
Sfot?^* ^^ect was at least fully as important It freed the colo- 
the monar- ^sts from all dread of an interference which mic:ht be fa- 

Chy on New ^ 

England. tal to their political and ecclesiastical aims. It brought 
New England for the first time into direct contact with the literary 
and intellectual life of the mother couiury. In the struggle be- 
tween Presbyterian and Independent the New England di\nnes 
were compelled, as they had never been before, to take part in 
a controversy in which victor)' was not already assured to them by 
the approval of an unreasoning majorit}'. 

The benefit of the altered stale of affairs in England was first 
felt by the distracted group of townships on Narragansctt Bav. 

Ever>' year showed the settlers there the need for some 

cJumi" '^^^^ ^'^'^ Strong enough to protect their territory fron^ 
gt^^ the aggressive policy of iMassaciiusetts. They might 
now hope with reason that any such application would 
have the support of Vane and of those who thought with him. The 
first movement in this direction seems to have been ma le by ihc 
inhabitants of Newport. As early as 1639 it was rcs' ^Iv! il at tlie 
general meeting of the township that two of tiie chief eiti/cnp;, 
Easton and Clarke, should petition Vane lo use ins inllncDce 

1 For auttof dibciiapt«rlli«r«ar« DonswaathoriiiM. Dunne the conrM of k «r« kw 

the Bvaloable guidance of Winthrop Some ^mendit are made by ihe fuUnen of the Federal 
Recnrdt. For the affair of the Presbyterian makoQieata we have oa the one aide Nevu 
BngUmTt cmtt in Lmtdon, by M.4jur John Chflde, htochcr to Dr. Childe. and 

00 the other, Ntw Emjilamf s Salamander, by tdward Win»lo«r IVtth were written in 
\f T^f rmer L» publkbed in Force's collection, vol. iv., the lutier in the Matsackuaettt 
HtUortcai ColUctifiH, 3rd series, vol. ii. fiacktis has preaerved much that is of great value 
for the latter part of the chapM*, Cfatrfce B as AUdMflqr of tho fim ordv fijf thOM 
jDddcoti in whieh ho hioMolf WOO eoMomod. 

.'67 
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with the King in obtaining a charter for the colony. > By what 
steps the colonies of Portsmouth and Providence were induced to 
join in this application, or how negotiations were carried out, does 
not appear. But by the spring of 1643 the three townships had 
resolved to send a joint representative who should endeavor to 
obtain a formal confirmation of their right to the territory which 
they occupied.' There could be but litde doubt as to the choice 
of an ambassador. The antecedents of Williams, his charm of 
manner and character, his power of speech and, if need should 
be, of controversy, all marked him out as fitted for the task. Early 
in 1643 he was dispatched to England. Parliament in the fol- 
lowing November placed the administration of the colonies in the 
hands of a Board of Commissioners, with the Earl of Wanvick at 
their head.' The action which they took with reference to the 
Narragansett territory showed how urgent was the need for Wil- 
liams' mission. In December, 1643, the Commissioners granted 
to tlie Governor, Assistants, and freemen of Massachusetts the 
whole territory on the mainland of Narragansett Bay.* This in- 
strument would not indeed, unless by a very partial interpreta- 
tion, have interfered with any soil then occupied by Newport and 
Portsmouth. But it would have swallowed up Providence, it 
would have effectually isolated the two townships on the island, 
and it would have undoubtedly furnished Massachusetts with a 
standing ground for further encroachments. 

In the following March however the Commissioners issued a 
second instrument, which conflicted singularly with this grant. 
It incorporated the three townships of Providence, Portsmouth, 
and Newport, under the title of Providence Plantation.* The in- 
habitants were empowered to form a government and to make 
laws, with the customary reservation that these should conform to 
the laws of England, and with a further provision in favor of any 
future arrangement which the Commissioners might make for the 
general administration of the plantations. It was clear that this 
instrument was in spirit incompatible with the recent grant to 
Massachusetts, and that for all practical purposes the later instru- 

1 R. I. Kecordii, vol. i. p. 94. 

t Uur Icnowledt^e of Rojier Williams' missioa to ElagUnd is ciirioa&ly indirect. In 1643 
be published his Key into tk€ Language qf America in London. In the preface he refen 
«o his voyage. Winthrop just mentions the fact of his voyage to England (voL ii. p. 97). 
It tt clear from the rc«alt :if his mission that he was acting for the settlers on the iUaod a* 
well as those at Providence. 

a Haxard, vol. L p. 53^. < Colonial Papers, 1643. Dec lo. 

* Ih. 1644. March 14. 
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ment overrode the earlier. Yet since the first grant only gave 
territory and the second only gave jurisdiction, it could not be 
said that the one formally and legally abrogated the other. That 
the two should have been allowed to stand illustrates the singular 
heedlessness with which the English government granted away the 
soil of the New World. 

In the autumn of 1644 Roger Williams returned with the charter 
of his colony. With it he brought a letter addressed by twelve 
Return of leading members of the Parliamentary party to the 
Roger wil- Govemor and Assistants of Massachusetts ' ' and the 
rest of our worthy friends in the plantation of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. "> The authors of the letter reminded those to whom 
they wrote of all that Williams had suffered when in England in 
the cause of religion, and of his labors among the savages; they 
protested against the want of good feeling between men who had 
so much in common, and who '* mutually gave good testimony 
of each other;" and they urged the necessity for union at a time 
when the common interests of Puritans in England and in America 
were in danger. Winthrop gives the letter without a word of 
comment Hubbard adds that those to whom it was addressed 
"saw no reason to condemn themselves for any former proceed- 
ings against Mr. Williams," and that they resolved that as long as 
he and his followers held to *' their dangerous principles of sepa- 
ration," they would not grant them free passage, " lest any of 
their people should be drawn away with his erroneous opinions."" 
By a strange chance all that we know of Williams' reception in his 
own colony is derived from an unfriendly quarter. In a letter 
from one who when he wrote was Williams' enemy, we may read 
how his fellow-citizens put forth with a little flotilla of fourteen 
canoes, and gave a triumphal welcome to him who had now a 
second time earned the title of their founder.' 

Events now showed how much mischief might arise from the 
two conflicting grants made by the commissioners. We have seen 
Diipute how Gorton and his followers, turned adrift by the 
teiritory of wcarincss and despair rather than released by the clem- 
Shawomet. gj^^^y Massachusetts government, had gone back 

1 Winthrop gives the letter (voL U. p. 193). 
1 Hubbard, p. 349, 

I llitt ii lold in a letter from ooe Richard Scott, a Qoaker, in the Appendix to Foab 
pamphlet against Wflliams, Nrw England Firtbrand Qutmchtd. Scott took part in the 
reception, and naturally, luuler the changed circoxDStances, wrote of it u an act of folly 
which he repented. 
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to Shawomet No sooner had tbej returned than, repeating the 
same policy which had ended so fatally for Miantonomo, they 
entered into negotiations with the natives. The Narragansetts, 
at the instigation of the Gortonists, made a formal submission 
and declaration of allc^ance to the King of England- • The gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts at once look the same measures for 
asserting its temtorial claim as it had done in the case of New 
Hampshire, and endeawred to plant a colony on the territor)- of 
Shawomet, nnder the title of an alleged purchase or cession from 
the Indian chief Pomham.* Help came to Gorton from an 
unlooked-for quarter. Bro«-n, one of the Federal Commissioners 
for ri}Tnouih, had a tradmg station in the neighborhood of Shaw- 
omet He now resisted the inmision of the settlers from Massa- 
^Qsetts, on the irround that the territon* in question v^-as within 
the Plymouth patent His claim was afierwards overruled by the 
Federal Commissioners, but it served the purpose of checking 
the intended encroachment Though Brown "s action >»'as of 
benefit to Gorton and his party, it is clear that it was intended 
only to guard the territory of his own colony, since at the very 
same time he was warning the p>eople of Portsmouth and New- 
port that their charter was invalid, as being an encroachment on 
the rights of Plymouth,* 

Meanwhile Gorton had gone to England with two of his chief 
supponers to transmit the submission of the Narragansett Indians, 
Oortoa &nd lo obtiin from the Commissioners for plantations 
surV"rt of* same confirmation in their territory as had already 
iowB-*'**' granted to their neighbors.* In the latter attempt 
menu i^ey u-ere fully successful In the Autumn of 1646, 
Holden, Gorton s right-hand man, landed at Boston with an order 
from the Commissioners addressed lo the governor of Massachu- 
setts^ The Commissioners in this document declined to express 
an opinion as to the previous conduct of the Massachusetts govern- 
ment towards Gorton, but ordered that for the present he and his 

I This B pob1t«ih«<) m SnrnfUeitirt ly^rmerfp ^iV 

t Mau. Record!. roL ih. p. 49; Wnthrop. toL «. p. tsa. 

• Sm^'ieiriej Dff'mct^ p. 9&. 

* There B Bothkif to chow the exact due of Gorton's risit to Enclaad. It s apf>roxi« 
matdy fixed by two (act&. Winsiow stxtes {f^r^mcrjjy I'-mmmskr^ 8^ that Gortoe vas in 
Rhode Llasd m Norcmber, 1644. Wmlow's commBBion. dated Oecetnber, 164&, sets fonh 
Uut Gorton. Greroe. mnd Holdco had presented a pctitwa to the Earl oi Warvick. X% 
we Biim deduct toaie time for the news to reach Aaerka and for the gOYe<«aent of 
Maaachosem to take actioD opoo it, this practscally narrows the date of Gort- **• tm m 
164J or the first half of 1646. 
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fblloirers should be allowed tc settle at Shawomet without inter- 
ruption. This was not to preclude the Massachusetts government 
from reopening the case if it should be able to make good its 
title to the land. The Commissioners also appended an order 
to the effect that Gorton, Holden, and Greene should be allowed 
to pass through the territor}' of Massachusetts unmolested, any 
previous sentence of expulsion or otherwise notwithstanding.' 
The reception of this order at Boston will be more fitly considered 
in dealing with the whole question of the relations between the 
^lassachusetts government and the Parliamentary authorities. 
For the present Gorton and his adherents settled peaceably on 
the lands at Shawomet, or, as it was now called in honor of him 
■who had befriended them, Warwick. • 

That conspicuous incapacity for civil union which had already 
shown itself in the Narragansett settlers still kept the various 
Union of townships asunder. For nearly three years the charter 
iaoictr** incorporation was a dead letter, save so far as it 
townships, protected them from any external attack. In May, 
1647, the colony took its first step towards unity. To this end 
a meeting was held at Portsmouth. The constitution of that 
meeting is but imperfectly recorded. Ten delegates were sent 
from Providence.' There is nothing to show how the other three 
townships were represented. The functions of this convention 
were to define the constitution of the colony, to pass a code of 
laws, and to declare what henceforth should be the system of legis- 
lation, judicature, and administration. < 

The fundamental principles of the constitution were declared 
in the preliminary articles to the code of laws. It ^^•as to be 
Constitu democratical, "that is held by the free and voluntar)' 
tion of the consent of all or the greater part of the free inhabi- 
tants. " The code drawn up was simple, based mainly 
on English statute law and containing scarcely a single reference 
to scriptural precedent. In two important points the code em- 
bodied the views which had made the founder of the colony and 
so many of its members e.xiles from Massachusetts. It declared 
that an oath should not be necessary in courts of law, but that a 

1 This order is cited by Winthrup (vol. ii. p. 380) He al»o gives at p. a/w a similar order, 
addressed apparently not only to Masaachusetls but lo all the colonial juriMlictions. 

1 The first use of the name which I can find is it. the record of the proceedings at 
Portsmouth in May, 1647 (R. I. Records, vol. i. p. X4<'i. 

a R. I. Records, vol. L p. 4a. 

« The whole proceedings of this are very full) ^corded (R. I. Records, vol. L pp^ 
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dccfatratioQ should be sufficient, and it formally secured religious 
freedom bv an enactment that **all n^en may walk as their con- 
science persuadrt thenL* To ha\"e been among the earliest 
upholders of religious freedom, a claim so often and so unscru- 
pulously made on behalf of the founders of Massachusetts, a 
claim which they themselves would ha\-e repudiated with scorn 
and honvr, is an honor which may with justice be given to the 
despised outcasts of Narragansett Bay. 

The government to*.^k that form hito which the constitution of 
our cv^lonies seemevl spv.^ntaneously to There was to be a 

President, a Uxlv of Assistants, and a General Asscmblv of all the 
freemen. G^ggeshall. of whom we hear little else, was elected 
the first President The Assisunts were to be chosen in a fashion 
sv.^n[>ewhat unintelligibly described in the records. Each town 
was to present two men, and "he which the vote by paper 
pitcheth upon \r.is to be elected."' For the present there was to 
be nothing which could really be called a represcntiiive system, 
though Commissioner^ six from each town, were to be chosen 
for certain limitevi purjwses. This body entitled the General 
Court The supreme judicial power was to be vestetl in the 
President and Assistants. The right of Portsmouth and Newport 
to hold local courts was confirmed, and there can be little doubt 
that the same right w,\s enjv\ved by Providence and Warwick. 

The enactments of the Assemblv throw light on more than one 
point in the social and economical condition of the colony. As 
L«w» is usual in the struggling life of a young settlement, 
cDActed. public office was deemed a burden rather than a prize. 
The officials received a stipend, and those who refused to serve 
were mulctevl in the amount which would have been paid to 
them. The same need for enforcing public duties is shown by 
the provision, that at the General Assembly of freemen forty 
should be required to form a quorum. That there were inequal- 
ities of wealth, and that the little community had begun faintly 
to feel the evils of older slates, was shown by the enactment of a 
law for the relief of the poor. This is further illustrated by a 
peculiar provision in the law ag.iinst burglar)'. If the criminal 
had been driven to the act by hunger it was only to be dealt with 
as larcenv. The value which the settlers attacheii to tlieir maritime 
commerce is shown by the inst ition of a special code applicable 



1 This means. I presume, that candidau vere to be 6m Dooiuuited; theo voted apoa. 
Bat it docs oot thow who were to elect. 
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to seamen, based on that French custom knov^n as the laws of 
Oleron. Tht provisions for -military training were very full. 
There were to be eight trainings a year, at each of which all males 
between sixteen and sixty were to attend properly armed and 
cquipjxjd. Even in the case of herdsmen and others whose busi- 
ness made it difficult to attend, exemption could only be obtained 
by a payment of two-and-sixpence a day. The legislature even 
went further, and met the chance of a lack of powder by ordering 
that everj' male under seventy should have a bow and arrows, that 
all children should be taught archer)-, and that for tliat end there 
should be butts set up in each town. Sale of arms or ammunition 
to the Indians was prohibited under a fine of five f)Ounds, to be 
doubled at the second offence. 

No formal precedency was at present given to any of the four 
towns. For some years the Court met successively at each of 
them for legislative and judicial purposes, and this 

Peculiar ® - ,1 i- j . 

■ystem of arrangement was formally confirmed by enactment m 
legislation. ,5^ j 1 'pjjg difficulty of bringing together the freemen 
for the work of legislation was overcome by a device to which it 
would be hard to find any parallel in political history. "Every 
new statute had to be prof>o<»ed in the Assembly, and then trans- 
mitted to each of the four towns. Every freeman might then 
within ten days send in his vote, and if a majority in any one 
town was opposed to the measure it was lost' TTiis was in all 
likelihood designed as a compromise to avert sej/aration. As 
such it was imperfectly successful. It was re-enacted three years 
later,' and it remained in force till 1664, when the whole con- 
stitution of the colony was remodeled. < 

Such a system was only filled for a special stage of political devel- 
opment It could not work save irt a community too large, but 
only just too large, for a primary Assembly. With such conditions 
it was well fitted to keep alive a spirit of local independence, and to/ 
give every freeman a direct voice in the affairs of the community.* 

The transfer of supreme power from the King to the Parlia- 
ment had brought nothing but good to Rhode Island. To Ma.s- 
Paint trace* sachusetts it was far from an unmixed gain. Wanvick 
iit*par°y*n collcagucs undou,Hedly sympathized with the 

New Eng. government of Massachusetts in its main objects and 
approved of the general itlines of its policy. But 



1 R. I. Records, toL i. p. 305. ^ S /^. p. 145. 

* It p. S39. * lb. vol. ti. p. »7 
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they slioued at the very outset thai, like Laud, they had the will 
and, unlike him, the power and opportunity to niuke their aa- 
thorily over the colonies a reality. On the other hand, fifteen 
years of virtual independence had taught the colonists to look 
with impatience on control, even when exercised in a moderate 
and not unfriendly spirit 

This no doubt, in a large measure due to the very una- 
nimity which existed in the colony. If there had been anything 
like a Royalist party in MassachuselL"^, or any serious danger to 
be feared from the neighboring colonies, then we may be sure 
that tiiose in authority at Boston would have been more anxious 
to stand well with the new powers in England. There were in- 
deed rumors of Royalist agents who were endeavoring to gather 
a party in Maine. • In Nevvhaven too tiierc are faint traces of a 
party for the King, but it may be questioned whether they were 
not actuated simply by discontent with their own govemmenL* 
Though the Court of Massachusetts made it an offence to form a 
parly for the King, this was in all likelihood but a measure of 
superfluous caution. At Boston seemingly all were united. 
Winthrop indeed tells how one Jennison, the captain of the 
train-band in the small town of Hull, had some doubts as to 
the lawfulness of the proceedings of Parliament, but these appear 
to have been easily allayed.' Morton too was misguided enough 
to come over to Boston in 1643, ^'^^ was put on his trial for 
having abused the government of Massachusetts in his New Eng- 
lish Canaan, and in a letter to one Jeffries. Pamphlet and letter 
were both scurrilous enough to justify the indignation of those 
attacked. In the letter, written in 1634, he dwelt complacently 
on the impending overthrow of the Massachusetts government, 
and the probable cropping of **King: Winthrop's " ears. But a 
letter written nine years before migiit well have been left in ob- 
scurity, and Winthrop and his colleagues might have safely 
looked witli contemptuous indifference on the cumbrous sar- 
casm and pedantic scurrility of the New EngHfh Canaan. 
Morton's age and infirmity obtained him some mere}'. After 
a year's imprisonment he was set iree» untjpr a &d& which 

I Thi^ t» ^tcd In a icttcr itom EndicoU to W inihrop, June, it^^ (Mm4t. Hitt. Ceii^ ^ih 
•erist, vol. vL p. 148). 

1 The Newhavcn Records (voL iL p. 59) 9peak of » "malignant party " at Southold 
They cbooght that the overthrow of the royal authoiity woald make it impoanble for tbea 
M iqplMMl «g»te the colonM ffOMnuMBt. aiid fflMoted Oft loMi 

t Wimlirapt, ToL ii. pi 176. 
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was never paid, and ended bis abject career soon afterwards at 
Agamenticus. * 

In tbe summer of 1644 a qnestion arose as to the jurisdiction 
of tbe Parliament over Massadiusetts.* Tbe seizure of the fleet 
Di«puu Parliament, so graphically told by Clarendon, had 
•bout forced the King to make up a navy by commissioning 
merchantmen. These seem to have been mainly taken 
from tbe seaports of the West of England. Warwick bad author- 
ised one Stagg, the captain of a vessel carrying twen^-four guns, 
to make prize of such vessels from Bristol or any other port in 
tbe West as he might find in arms against the Fkrliament Off 
Charlestown Stagg met a Bristol ship. Her present voyage seems 
to have been a harmless one^ since she was carr) ing a cargo of 
fish to Bilboa. But one at least of her joint owners, a Bristol 
merchant, was, Winthrop tells us, a very bold Malignant" He 
and some of his partners were on shor& Stagg disarmed suspi- 
cion by landing bb own caigo without any mention of bis com- 
mission, and then anchored abreast the Bristol ship, between her 
and the land, cutting her off from her owners. A crowd assembled 
on Windmill Hill, overlooking the harbor, to see the fight The 
Bristol captain, however, disappointed them by surrendering, and 
the crew were sent as prisoners to Boston. Their friends on shore 
&red no better. They endeavored to raise a tumult, but were 
likewise seized and imprisoned. Stagg was now required to pro- 
duce his commission, which he did. The question, like all 
public matters in New England, soon found its way into the pul- 
pit Some of the Elders made it the subject of their Sunday 
sermons, and declared that a Parliamentary commission could 
not override the jurisdiction created by the patent We have 
s^n how ih the case of De la Tour commercial considerations 
outweighed what would naturally have been the religious and 
political sympathies of the colonists, and it is not unlikely that in 
this case the same influence was at work. The Court of Assist- 
ants took the view of the Elders into consideration, but decided 
to accept Stagg's commission as valid, leaving the injured ship- 
owners the rem^' of a civil action. The grounds for this de- 
cision are set forth vcr) lull) by Winthrop. They may be said to 
have fallen under two heads : reasons of policy and reasons of 

1 The proceedings agaimt Morton are set forth m lull and the text ot his letter given by 
Wintluop (voL it. pp. 151. t<9<^^ 

: Tht: whole of the dL>pvite wkh SMfg b MM Ij WiBthr^p (voL ii. t8D-3, 186}: MaM 
Kecord», voL iL pp. 1x3, lai. 
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constitutional right The King and his party were already un- 
friendly. If the colonists now offended the Parliament they would 
be left wholly without support If, too, it became known that 
the very men who had formally supported and advocated the cause 
of Parliament by public prayer and fasting were now resisting its 
authority, great encouragement would be given to the Malignants 
in Virginia and the West Indies. 

The constitutional aspect of the case, as stated by Winthrop, 
contained two pregnant admissions. Since the King had not 
absolute sovereignty independent of Parliament, he could not by 
his patent transfer such sovereignty to others. Moreover, under 
the patent the colonists held their land in the manor of East 
Greenwich. They were therefore represented by the members 
for the borough or county in which that manor was included, and 
so were subject to the jurisdiction of Parliament This they could 
only escape by denying the validity of their patent, and basing 
their title to their land on purchase from the Indians, or occupa- 
tion. But to renounce their patent under the existing conditions 
in England would be inexpedient 

Winthrop adds a resen-ation which shows that he and those who 
thought with him understood the limits within which constitutional 
precedent is of value. If it should ever be necessary to renounce 
the authority of Parliament in the interests of the colony, then the 
supreme law, the safety of the commonwealth, would justi^' such 
action. 

Although the Massachusetts government accepted the authority 
of Parliament, it drew up a petition which was virtually a protest 
against any like exercise of power in the future. The document, 
addressed to the two Houses of Parliament, pointed out the wrong 
which had been done both to the Bristol merchants and to those 
who would have bought their goods, and prayed that henceforth 
no such measures should be allowed against any vessel belonging 
to a New England merchant or visiting a New England harbor. • 

Soon after another vessel acting for the Parliament arrived at 
Boston.' Her captain, Richardson, had not, like Stagg, a sealed 
commission from the Parliament, but only a ^itten authority 
from Warwick as High Admiral. There was at this time in the 
harbor a ship from Dartmouth. Certain Boston merchants laid 



I llie petition is in the MasMchmetts Records (voL iii. p. 31). 

t I his case al»o is fully told by Winthrop (vol. ii. pp. 194-6}. There are two reference! 
to it in the Records (voL ii. pp. 79-83). 
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claim to her on the ground that a vessel of theirs had been seized 
by Royalists off the Welsh coast, and that they were entitled to 
_ ^ reprisals.' The Court summoned the master, who 

Kiirther ^ r \ x 

dispute consented that they should take possession of his ship 
R*cha.rd- till the case should be tried. Meanwhile Richardson 
"°"* had made his preparations for seizing the ship, and 

the two parties boarded her simultaneously. The Governor then 
summoned Richardson to come ashore. He disobeyed, fearing, 
as he afterwards declared, that his men would fight or pillage in 
his absence. The battery in the harbor then summarily opened 
fire on Richardson, and an armed force was sent to occupy the 
Dartmouth ship. Richardson then came on shore and excused 
himself. The Court ordered him to pay a barrel of powder as 
compensation, and forbade him to meddle with any vessel in the 
harbor, since it was not within the jurisdiction of the Admiralty. 
The matter between the Boston merchants and the master of the 
Dartmouth vessel was left to the judgment of the Court 

These two disputes had turned on details of administration, and 
had only indirectly introduced general principles. An attack was 
Dispute now to bc made on the system which confined the 
reiigioia* Hghts of citizcnship to church-membcrs. As we have 
tion^for*' sccn, the dread of exciting a conflict on that point had 
citizenship, helped to tie the hands of the Assistants in their con- 
flict with the Deputies. A multitude of causes were at work, all 
tending to make men dissatisfied with the relations between the 
civil body and the churches. The overthrow of ecclesiastical 
authority in England had left a mass of sects struggling for su- 
premacy. In their battle against Presbyterian ism the Independents 
were almost inevitably forced into alliance with every anarchical 
and discredited body. Not only that, but even that section of the 
Independent party in England who in doctrine and church- 
government were at one with the American Puritans took a wider 
view of the attitude which the state should -assume towards diversity 
of cults and creeds. 

There was, too, within the New England churches some dis- 
satisfaction witl^^e existing system, and a vague but growing 
wish to relax conditions upon which church-membership 
might be granted. Thus while those who were excluded from 
the churches were beginning to clamor against the indirect consc- 

1 There ii nothing in Winthrop's account to show why the Dartmouth ihip wa» »pcciuUy 
•elected for reprisals. 
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quences, a movement was going on which would practically tend 
to mitigate the hardship of disqualification. It is likely that there 
had been some agitation on the point beyond what is recorded, 
since in 1646 a measure of relief was in process of passing the 
legislature which would have given those who were not church- 
members full and equal rights in town affairs, and which would 
also apparently have made some change in the qualification re- 
quired from a freeman, > Meanwhile a demand was made for a 
more thoroughgoing reform. Among those who had come out 
with Winthrop among the original settlers was one William Vassall. 
He was plainly a man of abundant and restless cnerg)', somewhat 
at variance with his fellow-citizens, on points, not of doctrine, but 
of church-government. Like many others he turned back in the 
first year of the settlement* Five years later he returned to New 
England, and settled beyond the border of Massachusetts at Scit- 
uate, in the jurisdiction of Plymouth.' He now headed a move- 
ment against the existing order of things in Massachusetts. With 
him were associated Maverick, who had from the first stood aloof 
from the Nonconformity by which he was surrounded, and one 
Childe, a doctor of medicine, a learned man and a traveler, who 
seems to have been led to New England rather by curiosity than 
by any sympathy with the objects and principles of the colonists.* 
In 1646 these men and others who thought with them drew up 
a petition to the General Court They set forth the grievance 
Petition of of exclusion from civil rights, and also from the spir- 
franchiaed ''^^^ privileges cnjoycd by the members of the various 
inhabitants. Independent churches. They petitioned that their 
civil disabilities might be removed, and that they and all members 
of the Church of England and Scotland might be admitted to 
communion with the New England churches.* If this could not 
be granted they prayed to be released from all civil burdens. 
Should the Court refuse to entertain their complaint, they would 
be obliged to bring their case before Parliament* No one but 



1 WInthrop't language t» disappointingly indefinite. He *ay« (vol. ii. p. »6j). •' A law 
was drawn up and ready to pa.v> fur allowing noiwtrecmcn equal power with the frecmcD 
(q all town afTairs, and to kunic firemen of »uclt est.'ite. etc., thMLvotcs in election of 
Bagistmtes." 

9 Dudley's letter in Young's Ckronicles of Massacktuttls (p 31^^ 

• Winthrop (vol. ii p. a6i) says. " Mr. Willi.im Vassall, some time one of the Assisunt« 
of the Ma«k.tchusetts, but now of Scituaie, in Plymouth. 

« A^. B. SaUimandfT, p. 7. This account of Childc is confirmed by the declaration of the 
Court hereafter mentioned (HutchmMn Collection, p. 311). 
s '1 his. 1 presume, meant the I're>byterian Church. 

• I his petition is in the Hutchinioii Cullcctioo (p. 188). 
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an unswerving advocate of New England Puritanism could deny 
that the excluded inhabitants had a real grievance. But there is 
something almost grotesque in the demand that the government 
should guarantee spiritual communion with the existing congre- 
gations, whether the members of those congregations wished it or 
no. The later conduct of the petitioners showed loo that there 
they had something more in view than the removal of an unjust 
restriction, and we may be sure that those further designs were 
understood by the government of Massachusetts. Johnson has 
aptly described the situation with an unwonted approach to 
epigram. Some, he says, were for a plebsbytery, some for a 
presbytery.' The petitioners, like most religious reformers, 
sought, not freedom, but the substitution of one restriction for 
another. The circumstances of the time made such a movement 
specially dangerous. In England the battle between Presbyterian 
and Independent was at its height, and the issue hung in the 
balance. The Congregational clergy of New England were bear- 
ing a prominent part in the struggle. Whatever may have been 
the merits of the dispute as regards England, there could be little 
doubt in the case of Massachusetts. Theoretically, all religious 
disabilities are equally to be condemned. Practically, the hard- 
ship imposed on those whom the existing system disfranchised was 
as nothing compared with the hardship of imposing Presbyterian- 
ism on the colony. The one might cause occasional disaffection, 
the other would have been a signal for civil war. 

The measures taken by the government are the best proof of 
the position and influence of the p)etitioners. Gorton, it will be 
Winsiow remembered, had carried his grievance to England, and 
•ent to those in power had shown themselves not unfriendly 

England ^ 

ai^ent for^ to his claims. With attacks impending from two qaar- 
and^assa- tcrs, it seemed needful that the colonial government 
chuaetta. g^ould have some special representative in England. 
Their choice fell on Edward Winslow. Vassall's agitation ex- 
tended to Plymouth as well as Massachusetts, and thus Winslow 
had a direct interest in opposing the petitioners. His sufferings 
at the hands of Laud and his position as one of the earliest leaders 
of Puritan colonization would insure him a favorable hearing. 
A proposal was made to associate Winthrop with him. Unwilhng 
though the Governor was to undertake an embassy of which he 
could ill afford the cost, and which his advanced age made irk- 

1 Johntoo, b. iiL ch. 3. 
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some, yet he expressed himself ready to obey the will of hii 
countrymen. But the need of his presence at such an emergency 
and the dread that he might be absorbed by public life in England 
prevailed.' Winslow's written commission merely empowered 
him to answer the things already alleged against the Massachusetts 
government by Gorton, or any other charges that might arise. 
Over and above this he was intrusted with discretionarj' powers 
to meet certain questions and complaints which might be put 
forward by the Commissioners themselves. The main points in 
these were the same which had been already embodied in the 
resolutions of the Assistants and the Elders. Winslow %vas to 
maintain that the charter gave a free donation of absolute govera- 
' ment, which would be violated either by appeals to England, by 
any claim to jurisdiction made by the Admiralt}*, or by the ap- 
pointment of a General Governor. The exclusion of those who 
were not freemen was also defended on the ground that the 
privileges of that order were expressly conferred by the charter, 
and might therefore be given or withheld at the pleasure of the 
grantees. • 

At the same time the Court took the somewhat perilous step 
of exactly defining the constitutional relations between the colony 
and the English government To this end the Assistants and the 
Elders, each body separately, made a formal statement of their 
views.' These declarations are of great interest Among the 
Assistants there was a division of opinion. Some held that 
Parliament had the right to overrule the Court At the same 
lime they wished to petition for more extended powers. VVin- 
throp, in all likelihood, was among those who thought differently, 
if we may judge by the minuteness with which he sets forth their 
views. They held, in his words, that "by our charter we have 
absolute power of government; for thereby we have power to 
make la\*'s, to erect all sorts of magistracy, to correct, punish, 
pardon, govern, and rule the people absolutely." They admitted, 
at the same time, a certain claim which Parliament had to allegi- 
ance, but they made no attempt to define that claim or specify its 
nature and extent This view was confirmed by the opinion of 
the Elders. They added, furthermore that the colonial govern- 
ment could not be called to account by Parliament, except on 

1 Winthrop, toL iL p. 983. 

* Winslow's commission a b the Records (vol. UL p. 93) ud fa Winthrop (toL & pp. 
■99>30i). Winthrop appends the private instructioni given to Wholoir. 
I These are very fully given in Winthrop (vol. iL pp. 379^3). 
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the ground that any of its proceedings were inconsistent with the 
formal provisions of the cliarter. 

The Court, having thus defined its constitutional position, pro- 
ceeded to deal with the petition. That the petitioners really 
Trial and aimcd ill llic introduction of Presbyterianism can hardly 
meat of the doubted in the face of their later conduct. We 
petfttoncn. ^^^^^ x.qo that their opponents understood that 

from ilic outset. But no such purpose was expressed or even 
implied in their petition. Accordingly the Court was precluded 
from even noticing what in all likelihood was the uppermost 
motive with many of its members, A series of charges, twelve 
in number, was drawn up against the petitioners.! Substantially 
the charges came to this : they had defamed the government of 
the colony, and thereby discredited it both with its own subjects 
and in England. One head of the accusation merits 5j)ccial 
notice. The petitioners sought so to interpret the charter that it 
entitled any Englishmen settled in Massachusetts to the privileges 
which u planted, instead ui conferring those privileges on a cer- 
tain limited body, with the right of self-extension. 

Each of these charges was met in detail by the pcLiiioners, and 
the answers, together with ilie rejoinders of the Courl, arc (ully 
given by Win^ar ip.= Most of these were liule more than verbal 
fencing, and Iclt the main points still in dispute. The leally 
impuitant questions were the exclusion of those who were not 
church-mcTMlirrs from civil rights and the riglii uf appeal to the 
governmeriL at home. In the lalier were involved the whole 
relations between the colonies and the motlicr country. Accord- 
ing to the petitioners, the Company was but a corporation like a 
merchants* company in England, The Court contended that 
there was a difference between one corporation and another, and 
that the position of the colony necessarily emancipated it from 
obedience to the laws of England generally, and left it only 
amenable to such laws as specially applied to foreign plantations. 
This doctrine was stated twice, each time in tn-; liatic words: 
*' Our allegiance binds us not to the laws of England any longer 
than while we live in England, for the laws of the Parliament 
of England reach no further, nor do the King s writs under 
the great seal go any further. *' "There is a dilTercnce between 
subjecuon lo the laws in general, as all in England are, and 

1 Wintlirup, vol. iL p. 286; Mas*. Rceofdib voL iiL ppi. 90, 91. 
X Wiothrop, ToL iL pp. a87-90. 
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subjection to some laws of state proper to foreign plantations." 
It does not appear whether it is the formal judgment of the Court 
or the comment of Winthrop which finds a \xice in these pro- 
phetic words : ' * Among the Romans, Grecians, and other nations, 
colonies have been esteemed other than towns, yea, than many 
dties> for they ha\*e been the foundation of great commonwealths. 
And it was a fruit of much pride and folly in those petitioners to 
despise the day of small things. " 

One other point is worth noticing, as illustrating a sophism 
which ran through much of the reasoning of New England 
politicians. The petitioners complained that the lau-s of the col- 
ony were repugnant to the laws of England. To this the Court 
answer that this cannot be; " for no law of the realm can be con- 
traij* to the law of God and right reason," since, "if anything 
hath been otherwise established, it was an error, and not a law, 
being against the interest of the law-makers, however it may bear 
the form of a law.' The conclusion that a law of the colony may 
be contrary to the law of God and right reason serves as a reductio 
aJ absurdum. Here we ha\'e exactly the same bUhcy that under- 
lies Winthrop's argument as to political liberty. No one would 
object to the exercise of authority, gi\-en an infidlible ruler. 

The policy of the petitioners may ha\-e been fraught with real 
danger to the colony, but assuredly there was no justification for 
the se\-erity of the punishment imposed on them. Childe 
fined fifty pounds and Smith forty, on the ground that their offence 
was aggravaied by their position as new-comers^ The rest were 
fined thirty pounds, excep>iing Max'erick. He had not as yet 
lodged an appeal to the English government, and his fine was 
therefore limited to ten pounds. • 

Childe now nesol\-cd to carry his case himself to England. 
On the eN^e of his intended depirture the Court ordered that his 
Further Papers should be searched. This was done, and two 
proceed- petitions wcre found, together with a list of queries, ail 
^punst the addressed to the Commissioners for Planutions. The 
petitMocrs. ^^^^^ desXi uith the validity of the patent and the 
possibility of "its being forfeited. One of the petitions was signed 
bv some rwenn-fi\-e of tliose who were excluded from the r.^his 
of freemen, mostly, Winthrop tells us, young men t»f no e>ute 
lately arrived in the colony. • The other petition \*as a tir more 




X Wfachrcf). vtTi n pk. •91: Ml 
t WiMkrof^ ToL B. p. ^94. 
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important document It was signed by the same seven who had 
presented the original petition to the Court The petitioners 
asked, among other matters, for settled churches according to 
the reformation of England, for the banishment of arbitrary power, 
and that a General Governor or Commissioner should be ap- 
pointed to settle affairs. To grant this would have been to estab- 
lish Presbyterianism, and to place the civil and ecclesiastical rights 
of the colonists entirely at the mercy of the Commissioners. 
Legally, a discovery made after the sentence of the Court cannot 
excuse that sentence. But we may be sure that the x'ieu's ex- 
pressed in the petition were known to many, and had a large 
share in bringing about the verdict For this second offence 
Childe and his associates were put on trial. Childe and Dand 
were fined two hundred pounds, Maverick a hundred and fifty, 
and two other offenders a hundred each.' 

Though the government of Massachusetts was able to withhold 
Childe and his associates from stirring up an agitation in the 
VMsaii colony itself, they could not be kept from making their 
|oes to grieN'ance known in England. Vassall, as we have seen,. 

lived at Scituate, within the boundary of Plymouth. 
He sailed to England, carrying with him copies of the two peti- 
tions.* One incident of his vo}*age is too characteristic to be. 
omitted.* Cotton was delivering a course of scriptural lectures to 
his congregation in Boston. His text for the day was, "Take ye. 
the little foxes." According to his interpretation, the large and 
dangerous wild beasts had already been overcome. What the 
colony had now to dread was the fox-like craft of malcontents. 
He further went on to say that the petition was being sent to Eng- 
land; that a voyage made for such an evil end might be hindered 
by the hand of God; and that if storms arose, the enemies of the 
colony should take it as a call to repentance and cast their petition 
overboard. We must cast aside all modem notions as to the limi- 
tations to be placed on the functions of the pulpit, and regard 
Cotton as a politician speaking on what he fairly believed to be a 
question of vital importance to the colony. His sermon, so 
looked at may either have been a rhetorical but perfectly legiti- 
mate appeal to the consciences of his hearers, or a warning that 
the presence of the f>etition would in a direct and mechanical 

1 Muk. Record*, vol iii. p. 113. We hear nothing further of D^tnd'k kharc in the matter.. 
• Winthrop. vol. iL p. 3^1. 

> The whole of this n told by Winslow in New EngtantTt S alaman d e r, 
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filhioii bring with it the vengeanoe of God. It was at least oer- 
taio tbat inanjr of Cotioii's hearen would take tlie latter view. 
Tbe storm did arisen and a woman on board demanded that the 
petition dioiild be tfaiown over. Fowle, an asaociate of Vaaaall, 
who was in diarge of some of the papers, bomoied the woman 
giving her a copy of the fiist petition. This was solemnly cnt np 
and cast into ^ aea. The remedy apparently was incomplele^ 
since the stoim was not whollj allayed, bnt the ship was at least 
able to reach England. In the pamphlet wai&re which followed 
it was dispnted with no little vigor what the docoment really was 
which acted as a sedative to the tempest, and how fiir it coold be 
ftirly held to have operated. In the matter of the petitionen 
Winslow^s embassy was soccessfiiL The dangers which he was 
sent to meet were in a great measnre averted by the triumph of 
the Independent cause. The unenfranchised settlera fiuled to get 
any sort of encoamgement or relie( and the government of Mas- 
flschnsetts received an aasarsnce that die Commissioners "in- 
tended not to enooonge any appeals from your justice nor to 
restmin the bands of yoor jarisdtction u> a narrower compass than 
Is held forth by your letters patent, bat to leave yon with all that 
fieedom and la^tode thai may in any respect be dnly chimed 
by yon."* 

In the matter of Gorton Winslow was less snocessfbl Tbe 
CbmmisaonerB declined for the present to pass any judgment on 
Dtotmum question of territorial daims. Bnt they gave a rec- 
wiSth* ommendation, which was virtually an order, tbat even 
•etTTeuie- if the land at Shawomet was within the jurisdiction of 
any of the other colonies, yet tliat, inasmuch as Gorton 
and his company had been at the cost of settling there, they should 
not be disturbed so long as they demeaned themselves peaceably, 
and did not endanger the colonies by their dealings with the In- 
dians. Armed with this order and with letters of like import to 
the governments of Plymouth and Connecticut, Gorton landed at 
Boston. Some of the Assistants there were so hardened in their 
injustice and so reckless of consequences as to proi)ose his arre.^L 
This act of iniquity and folly was avciLcd, Liiuaj^h only b) ^ 
majority of one.* 

By this tune the settlers-at Sliawomet had entered into puiii.cal 
union wah the other Xarragansett scLLicmenis. Two represcnta- 

1 The aiuwcr of the CommittM li giv«B by Wli|tlirap(voL a p. 319!. 
S Winthrop. vol tl p. 33a. 
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tives were sent to Boston by the General Court at Providence on 
behalf of Warwick. The exact object of the embassy docs not 
app>ear. It is clear that they were not sent to make any surrender, 
nor is it easy to see how there could have been any need for 
making a claim or assertion of right The Court had risen before 
their arrival, and there is nothing to show that any message was 
delivered. ' But the protection of the authorities in England suf- 
ficed, and henceforth Warwick had nothing to fear from its 
rapacious and unscrupulous neighbor. In another matter Wins- 
low met with deserved failure. He vainly endeavored to get the 
charter which had been lately granted to the Narragansett planta- 
tions revoked. • The attempt was in all likelihood made in the 
joint interests of Massachusetts and Plymouth, but there can be 
little doubt which of the two colonies would have profited by its 
success. 

Meanwhile Massachusetts had become involved in a dispute 
with the other confederated colonies. The schemes of Lord Say 
DUpute Lord Brook for planting had borne no 

Springfield. ^^^^^ beyond the establishment of the fort which kept 
their joint names. In 1644 Fenwick, the governor of 
Saybrook Fort, made it over to Connecticut For this he received 
sixteen hundred pounds, together with the proceeds of an export 
duty to be imposed on corn, biscuit, beaver, and cattle for the 
space of ten years. Fenwick was also for ten years to have the use 
of the habitations attached to the fort He in turn pledged him- 
self to make over to Connecticut the lands included in the patent 
granted to Lord Say and Sele and his partners, if those ever came 
into his power. It is somewhat singular that this contract makes 
no reference to the Proprietors. That can only be explained by 
supposing that Fenwick's commission gave him full power to 
make such a transfer.' 

Over and above the cost of the purchase two hundred pounds 
was needed to complete the fortifications. This was raised by a 
rate throughout the colony. The export duty on goods was levied 
by way of a toll, to be paid either at Hartford, Windsor, or 
Weathersfield. This was not limited to the subjects of the gov- 

1 The embassy is mentioned by Winthrop (vol. li. p. 333). He gives a letter which one 
of them wrote to htm. The letter merely states the fact that the writer and his companioo 
had been sent. The entry in the Rhode Island Records (voL i. p. 209) only confirms thii. 

> Winthrop, voL ii. p. 3at. 

■ The agreement between Fenwick and the government of Connecticut is given by Tranu 
boll (vol. L p. i4o\; Coimecticut Records. toI. i. pp. 119-93. 
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successive purchase of parcels of land from the natives. As we 
have seen, the colonial government had in a certain fashion ac- 
quired the territorial rights of Lord Say and Sele and his partners 
by agreement with Fenwick. This transfer, however, did not fix 
the limits of the colony with any precision. It rested therefore 
with Massachusetts to claim a certain frontier, and with Connect- 
icut, after investigating, and if needs were challenging, that claim, 
to accept the territory beyond it The exact southern boundary 
of Massachusetts, like that to the north, was open to dispute, and 
the question remained for some years a matter of contention, 
breeding ill-feeling between the two colonies.* 

The Assembly of Massachusetts soon retaliated, not only on the 
colony whose claims had offended them, but against the confed- 
Massachu ^^^^^ given those claims their support In 

•ettaim- 1649 they passed an act imposing a dut}' on all goods 
Teta"atory Carried into or out of Boston harbor by inhabitants of 
any of the three confederated colonies. This was avow- 
edly a measure of retaliation, since the preamble set forth the 
imposition of the duty by Connecticut, and declared that the gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts had expended large sums in fortification. 
The act furthermore set forth that the works at Saybrook were of 
no use for defence. A color was given to this statement by the 
fact that the fort had been burnt down, and, as it seems, had not 
been fully rebuilt* 

If this measure was meant to awe the three weaker members of 
the Confederation into submission it failed. The Commissioners 
stood firm and met the aggressive policy of Massachusetts with 
a remonstrance. In temperate and dignified language tliey asked 
the government of Massachusetts how far its conduct agreed 
with "the law of love and the tenure and import of the Articles 
of Confederation." In conclusion, they "desired to be spared 
in all further agitation concerning Springfield."" Next year the 
Massachusetts government voted the repeal of the duty, condition- 
ally on Connecticut also withdrawing the toll at Saybrook.* 
There unfortunately our knowledge of the dispute ends, as there 
is nothing in the records of either colony to show which 
prevailed. 

1 For thi« boundary dispute ace Ma.«s. Rocords, vol. iL p. 364; Actt of CommisMoners, 
vol. i. p. 150; Connectictit Records, vol. i. p, 570. 

I The ordw is in the M.L«utchu.«etU RecoroS (voL iiL p. 15a). 
s Actt of CommiuioDers, vol. L p. 158. 
« Mus. Records, vol. iv. pL L p. 11. 
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The Confederacy was soon entangled in fresh difficulties with 
ihc natives. As might have been foreseen, the death of Mian- 
indian dis- tonomo brought trouble in its train. His followers 
putcs. complained that Uncas had received ransom for his 
captive and had then slain him, and for this they threatened ven- 
geance. ' It was even rumored that they were seeking help from 
those dreaded neighbors, the Mohawks.' The Mohican chief 
turned to the English for protection. Accordingly the Federal 
Commissioners summoned Uncas and some of the leading chiefs 
among the NarragansetLs to attend their meeting at Hartford in 
the autumn of 1644. The Commissioners examined the charges 
against Uncas and declared that there was no proof that ransom 
had been paid. After some discussion a truce was arranged 
between the hostile tribes, each pledging itself not to attack the 
other till after the next crop of corn was planted, and prom- 
ising that the side which began the war should give the English 
due warning. The Narragansett chiefs furthermore undertook 
that if any of those Pequods who still remained in the Nyantic 
country attacked Uncas they should be seized and delivered up to 
the English.' The truce failed to restrain the Narragansetts, and 
in the spring Uncas came to his allies with fresh complaints.* 
Thereupon the government of Massachusetts summoned a special 
meeting of the Federal Commissioners at Boston.* They came 
together, and sent messages to the Indian country requiring the 
two rival tribes to send representatives to Boston. The Narra- 
gansett chiefs neglected the summons, and treated the messengers 
with contumely. The Commissioners then decided on war. A 
force of three hundred men was raised, a hundred and ninety 
from Massachusetts, forty each from Plymouth and Connecticut, 
and thirty from Newhaven. The troops from the two last named 
colonies strengthened by forty men from Massachusetts, were 
placed under the command of Mason and sent to the help of 
Uncas. 

The circumstances under which the expedition was sent out 

1 Actk of Comnussionert, vol. i. p. aS. 

S lliit nimor is mentioned in a letter from Benedict Arnold to Wtnthrop, and also in 
one from Mason to Winthrop {Mau. Hitt. CM., 5th teries, voL L p. 331, and 4th tcries, 
voL vii. p. 411]. 

• The expression used is, " any of the Nyantic Pequods." The agreement with the 
Narragansetts is given in the Acts of CommiMionen (voL L pp. 38-30). 

« A skirmish between the Narragansetts and Mohicans at this time is very graphically 
described in a letter from one Thomas Peters to Winthrop (Winthrop, vol. iL Appendix N). 

*> The proceedings of their special meeting are fully recorded in the Acts of Commissionen 
(voL L pp. 33-4g): cf. Winthrop, voL ii. p. 198. 
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illustrated the weakness of the federal bond ^ind the arroganl atti- 
tude of Massachusetts towards the other members. The General 
^edition Court of Massachuacll^ declared that a militant' expedi- 
lESJJ^.* tion could not legally be sent out without their sane- 
tion. They did not apparently %\nsh that the expedition 
should be hindered, but only that the comiiunJer should have a 
supplementary or confirmator}- commission from themselves. The 
Federal Commissioners resisted this claim, on the ground that 
their own powers of making peace and war included all inddental 
and necessuy acts. At last the Massachusetts government gave 
way, being appeased, as it would seem, by the appointment of 
one of their own citizens, Major Gibbons^ as commander-in-chief 
of the expedition.* Gibbons' instructions were moderate and 
hamane. He was empowered to offer the Narragansetts tenns of 
peaoe^ exacting from them security not to molest Uncas and, if 
necessary, taking hostages. He might at the same time arrange 
that the Indians should buy the necessaries of life from the Eng- 
lish, but not arms nor ammunition. If they fled to the woods 
he might occupy their country with one or more small forts. 

The news of these preparations seems to have struck terror into 
the Narragansetts. They sent messengers to Boston with a prc<i- 
aababtioQ of wLimpum. Winthrop, on behalf of the colon\. 
N^niKaa- refused to accept it The messengers thereupon asked 
■«tu. tQ leave the wampum at Boston, while they returned 
and consulted their chiefs. It was then determined thai the pres- 
ent should be formally sent back, as a decisive proof that the 
English were resolved to defend Uncas. At the same time tiic 
messengers who took back the wampum were to tell ilie Narra- 
gansett chiefe that if they would themselves come to Boston, and 
rtstrain their people from all attacks upon Uncas, they might yet 
obtain peaoe» The two envoys, Harding and Welbom, went even 
beyond the pacific purpose of their instmctions, and incurred 
bhune from their government by writing to Mason to stay his 
hand^ as there were hopes of a peaceful issue. 

tlie show of firmness had produced the desired effect Ute 
chief men of the Narragansetts came td Boston, accompanied by 
one of the Nyantics» to ask for peace or. behalf of both tribes. In 
August a fbrioal trea^ was signed.* The Narragansett chiefe no- 




V i- or tlxu Ut»pute see the Acts of LoauuiwuMien, vo>J. i- p. ^ 
t OibboQ^ iratruetiinH. tii* labMqawt |iin>ee«dfa|i tad ib* 
U) dw Aoi of Cwmhwoneit, toL I. pp. 38-41. 
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dertook to submit their disputes with Uncas to the arbitration of 
the English, and to deliver up all fugitive shves, together with 
all those who had done any injur)' to the settlers. They were 
also to pay a heavy tribute in wampum, and to give hostages for 
the execution of these articles, and for the future preser\'ation of 
the peace. 

In spite of this settlement disputes again broke out next year. 
The tribute of wampum was not duly paid, and it was said that 
„ the chiefs who had promised to send their own children 

The Nam- 

gansetis as hostagcs Substituted others of lower rank. ' More- 
their over, Scquasson, a kinsman and ally of Miantonomo, 
agreement. ^^^^ charged with a scheme for murdering some of the 
leading settlers in Connecticut, and for shifting the blame of the 
attempt upon Uncas.* 

The conduct of the settlers was just and forbearing. The 
Federal Commissioners summoned the two chiefs, Pessacus and 
Ninigret, who were held mainly responsible for the disturbances 
and for the non-payment of the tribute, to appear at Boston. 
Pessacus professed that he was sick and could not come, and in- 
trusted the defence of his case to Ninigret The latter freely 
confessed that his ally had failed to carry out the agreement 
He at once induced his countrymen to pay a part of the arrears 
of their tribute, and promised to make them fulfill the rest of the 
treaty. The Commissioners professed themselves satisfied, and 
suffered Ninigret to return to his own country.' In 1648, fresh 
charges were brought against Ninigret and Sequasson. It was 
said that the wampum which should have been paid as tribute to 
the English had been sent to the Mohawks, to buy their help 
against Uncas,* and there was even a rumor that a small tribe, 
the Nancotics, in the neighborhood of Springfield, were dependent 
on the Mohawks, and had presumed on that alliance to harass 
the English.' 

There is a tradition that the settlers had by singular good for- 
tune won the friendship of the Mohawks. A small party of that 
tribe had made a raid on the natives near Newhaven. The Mo- 
hawks were outnumbered and defeated. One of their chiefs was 

I Acu of Commissioners, vol. L p. 75. These charges are also stated by Winilow (Hy- 
fm.Tisy Unmatktd, p. 86). 

1 Acts of Commissioners, vol. L p. 66. 

s lb pp 86-9. 4 Tb. p. X16. 

• This IS suted in a letter from William Pyncheon to Winthrop. written from Springfield, 
luljr 5t 1648. The letter is given by Mr. Savage (vol. it. Appendix P). 
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taken prisoner, and exposed, bound and naked, in a swauip 
swarming with mosquitoes. The settlers mercifully rescued him, 
and it is not unhkely that the incident may have helped to lay 
the foundation of that lasting and invaluable friendship which 
united the Mohawks to ilie English.* 

The intrigues of the Njantics and Narragansetts with the Mo- 
hawks were reported to the Commissioners by Mason and Williams. 
They said that the two tribes had sent their women and children 
to places of safety, and were only waiting for a party from the 
Mohawks to fall upon Uncas. The Federal Commissioners at 
once sent a inesa^ige of remonstrance.* Apparently the mere 
knowledge that the plot was discovered was sullicient to deter the 
Indians from going further. The Mohawk force was delayed by 
hostilities with the French and with their allies the Hurons,» and 
the Narragansetts and Nyantifs seem thereupon to have aban- 
doned iheir designs against the Mohicans. 

The dread of an Indian attack was now supplemented by dan- 
ger from another quarter. In 1646, the continued encroachments 
^ ^ of Nowhaven called forth a remonstrance from the 
witbtbtt Dutch Governor. Certain Newhaven merchants bought 
a tract of land from the Indians near the mouth of the 
Ilousatonic, and set up a trading house on it Kieft thereupon 
wrote to Eaton, threatening that if the trespassers did not withdraw 
they should be put out by force. The Court of Newhaven sent a 
somewhat quibbling answer, caviling at the local names used by 
Kieft, and proposing with shameless unfairness that the matter 
should be referred for arbitration to the King or Parliament of 
Great Britain. < 

This was not the only ground of dispute. The English at 
Hartford now lodged various complaints against their Dutch neigh- 
bors with the Federal Commissioners. A Dutchman was ciiar^ed 
with having carried off an Indian woman, the slave of an English 
settler, to make her either his wife or his mistress. The Federal 
Commissioners wrote to Kieft, complaining of this and other petty 
misdeeds. • In the following year Kieft was replaced bv a gover- 
nor of a widely different stamp, Peter Stupes^int, a bold and 
plain-spoken soldier. Scarcel/ had he been insuiied as Governor, 

i The incident is told by Tnimbull (toL L 
I Actk of Commkrinowi, voL i. ppw 117-8. 

• OUdMv. ««L i Ifc 

« The protot and MMwer are b ^ N«i^v« ItMOrit («oi L p. vflj^ 

• tuOBk of (;i>iiiiiilain>w% foL L pp. d^-s. 
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when in a formal letter to Winthrop he asserted the Dutch claim 
to all the land between the Connecticut and the Delaware, and 
proposed a conference at which the matter might be discussed. 
Winthrop laid the letter before the Federal Commissioners, who 
expressed themselves willing to meet Stuyvesant For the present, 
however, they abstained from entering on the question of terri- 
torial rights. > 

Before any definite arrangements could be made for a conference 
fresh sources of dispute sprang up, Stuyvesant's officers seized a 
Dutch ship which was trading without a permit from the New 
Netherlands Company in Newhaven harbor. Soon after the 
government of Newhaven refused to give up certain runaway ser- 
vants claimed by Stuyvesant He therefore retaliated in kind. 
At the same time he wrote to the Governors of some of the other 
English colonies, explaining that he disapproved of such conduct 
on principle, but that he v^'as driven to it in self-defence. An 
angry correspondence followed.' In one letter Stu)*vesant some- 
what petulantly asserts the territorial rights of his countr)', by 
addressing the Governor of "Newhaven, in New Netherlands." 
But with that exception his tone is sober and dignified, and con- 
trasts favorably with that of his opponents. 

The prompt measures adopted by the settlers in 1648 had 
restrained the Narragansetts and Nyantics for the moment, but in 
Further the next year the danger revived. Ninigret still failed to 
ih^^I^a" P^y tribute required of him, and Uncas complained, 
gansetts. ^s before, that his life was endangered by the intrigues 
of his enemies. Ninigret was therefore summoned to Boston to 
attend before the Federal Commissioners. After his arrival the 
settlers were further alarmed by a rumor that his daughter was to 
be married to the representative of Sasacus, and that an attempt 
was to be made to restore the power of the Pequods. Ninigret 
seems to have given no satisfaclor\' answer to the charges brought 
against him. He was dismissed with a caution, and the govern- 
ments of the various colonies were warned to be on their guard 
against an attack.* 
^ Early in 1649, an event took place which must for a while 
have turned aside the thoughts of Massachusetts, and one may 
well believe of all the New England colonies, from their dis- 

1 Winthrop, vol. ii. p 314. 

t The letters are given in the Appendix to the Newhaven Records (vol. i.). The previous 
proceedings are fully lold by Wintlirop (vol. iL pp. 314, 315). 

s These proceedings are fully recorded in the Actt of Comaissiooers (vol. L pp. 143-5). 
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putes. On the twenty-sixth of March, John Winthrop died. 
He w-as but sixtj'-three, and neither in speech nor writing did 
Death and his later days show any traces of failing powers. The 
ofjohn*' loss of such an one in the full strength of mind would 
Winthrop. ^j^y ^jjjjg been heavy. It was doubly heavy at a 
crisis which so peculiarly needed conciliator)' wisdom. His 
career has already of necessity been told in telling the political 
history of Massachusetts. For Winthrop has no independent or 
personal greatness which stands detached from the life of the 
community. In this he is like the great Parliamentary leaders 
of the seventeenth centur)*, like the founders of the American 
Republic He is, on a narrower stage, the counterpart of Pym 
and Hampden, the forerunner of Washington and Madison, He 
was not a constructive statesman of the tj pe of Wolsey or Strafford, 
with a definite policy to be enforced from without, sometimes 
reactionary, sometimes progressive to the verge of revolution. 
In his writings and in those political actions which are commem- 
orated he clearly recognizes the doctrine that the life of a free and 
intelligent community must shape itself, that it cannot be forced 
into any moulds which the wisdom of a statesman may think 
best 

Yet Winthrop was for more than a mere successful administrator. 
He was more than those whom it would be unfair to set down as 
merely effective administrators, those whose ideal of statesmanship 
is to interpret and give effect to the popular will. He is raised 
above such a statesman as Walpole, not more by the dignity and 
purity of his personal character than by the loftiness of his politi- 
cal views. He never scrupled to face unpopularity and to tell 
unpalatable truths. His fearless independence goes far to redeem 
the worst side of his career, his harsh treatment of heretical leader* 
and unpopular beliefs. Undoubtedly he showed himself indiffer- 
ent, at times unjustly and cruelly indifferent, to the rights of 
minorities. But we may be sure that he did so, not because he 
looked on the voice of the majority as infiillible, but because the 
minorities with whom he had to deal represented to his mind the 
mere temporary result of crude and unreasoning fanaticism. 

We can see too that all Winthrop's personal sympathies were 
with order and discipline rather than individual effort and pro- 
gress. In that he did but reflect a movement of which Puritanism 
was one phase, the reaction against the Renaissance, with its 
passion, its self-will, its absence of restraint Winthrop was indeed 
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Wootlons perfect man, "whose passions not his masters arc." 
Nor can we doubt th.it he judged the pecnh'ar needs of New Fni^- 
la.nd nghily, though he may have been wiUing to satisfy them at 
too great a cost Those tendencies to disruption inherent in the 
life of a young com :n unity can only be kep^ m check by the rigid 
pressure of a uniform system. With Winthrop indeed, as with 
those by whom he was surrounded, the craving for uniformity 
led to measures by which individual opinion was stifled, and the 
mental growth of the community checked and stunted. But, 
over and above the peculiar necessities of New England life, two 
pleas may be fairly urged in extenuation of Winthrop's intoler- 
ance. It can scarcely be said too often that in this matter the 
men of the seventeenth century must not be judged by the stan- 
dard of the nineteenth. Even in the present day it may well be 
questioned how far toleration, apart from indifference, has taken 
any deep root. " Suffer the tares to grow," is a doctrine more 
often preached than loyally accepted and carried out 

Moreover, while Winthrop appears to us stained with the guilt 
of persecution, in all likelihood his contemporaries regarded him 
as stained with the guilt of undue lenity. Tradition tells us that 
one of his last public acts was to refuse Dudley's request that he 
would sign an order for the banishment of a heretic, saying that 
he had done too much of that work already. > Whether that 
stor)' rests on any basis of fact or not, it is certainly significant 
that the wozst outburst of religious fury in New England, the 
crael peisecution of the Quakers, did not come about till the 
sobering and restraining influence of Winthrop had passed away, 
.and the colony bad come under the control of that cnid and 
narrow-minded man, John EndicotL 

We may well believe too that the inflnoice of Winthrq> would 
have been of peculiar value In the coming struggle between Mas* 
sacbusetts and the other colonies. Not merely his upright temper 
and statesmanlike mind, but his personal interest in Connecticaty 
in which his son was now one of the chief citizens, would have 
led him to look with sympathy on the claims of the weaker col- 
onies. His whole temper and attitude of mind fitted him to play 
the part of an arbitrator and a peacemaker. The confederates 
would have felt confidence in his fiumess; Massachuaetts would 
have felt confidence in his patriotism. 

i. p. 15X. Hm mdithMi ii m wiHk* whtt • New Bncbodtr weuM 
iDvmicd for the glorificatfaiii ofhii eouiitrynaa diat I mn Mtead IP bslMvt Ic 
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for market by paying extravagant prioea. StQjvesant fbrthermore 
complained that Staunton, who acted as interpreter for the Eng- 
lish among the Indians, had slandered him. The complaint does 
not specify the calumny, but the answer made by the English 
representatives shows that it consisted in repeating what the Indians 
haid said oonoeming Stuyvesant's encouragement oT them against 
the English. Finally, he complained of injustice inflicted on 
one Lokman, who had been punished by the English for selling 
ammunition to the savages.* This letter was dated from New 
Netherlands. As it was written from Hartford, this was under- 
stood to be meant as a territorial claim. The Commissioners 
refused to treat till this was altered, and Stuyvesant gave way. 
The English representatives then made a detailed answer to Stuy« 
vesant's chaigea On the territorial question they contented them- 
selves by reaffinning their chiim to the Connecticut river. Tb^ 
disclaimed any wish to hinder the Dutch trade, except so &r as 
any dealings with the Indians might be dangerous. Their answer 
on the third head is noteworthy, and ^ows how self-interest maj 
quicken men's perceptions of economic truth. Stuyvesant's com- 
plaint that die English merchants undersold the Dutch implied 
the propriety of some agreement for regulating trade, and redno- 
tng it to a monopoly. The Commissioners decline to inquire 
" by what rules the traders, whether at Auiania Fort or Spring- 
field, walk." "Thule is free, and merchants attend their own 
convenience, and will hardly continue a trade driven to lose; but 
laws to limit, if not well considered, will be soon repealed." To 
the charge brought against Staunton, the English answered that 
he simply reported what he had heard; but they make the admis- 
sion, important in reference to later events, tlmt the Indians are 
subtle, and may have their own enda They defend the treatment 
of Lokman by the Court of Connecticut He had been given a 
fiur trial, and if he renews his malpractices he will meet with a like 
punishment again. Finally, the English Commissioners brought 
forward their own grievances; the various outrages committed by 
the Dutch settiers at Hartford, and the successive attacks made 
on the English when they had attempted to settie, or even to 
trade, south of the Hudson. 

At this stage of the dispute Stuyvesant proposed that matters 
should be referred to four arbitrators, two appointed by each side; 
He himself chose as his representatives two of the English settiers 

1 For Lokmao's offenc* IM Cooaecticat Records (vol. L p. 198). 
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at New Netherlands, Willet and Baxter. The other side ap- 
pointed Bradstreet, of Massachusetts, and Prence, of Plymouth. 
After discussion and a full hearing of both sides, a formal agree- 
ment was drawn up and signed by the four representatives. A 
boundary line was fixed; Greenwich was restored to the jurisdic- 
tion of Newhaven, and the Dutch at Hartford were secured in 
possession of their territory. With reference to the wrongs com- 
plained of by each party, the arbitrators refused to express a de- 
cided opinion, but referred the matter to the home governments 
of England and the United Provinces. At the same time they 
sought to smooth over matters by a declaration that most of the 
wrongs complained of by the English were committed before 
Stuyvcsant had been appointed, and that Kieft was really responsi- 
ble for them. ' 

The disputes which should have been set at rest by this treaty 
soon broke out afresh. In 165 1 a party of emigrants from Newha- 
Easiish more attempted to establish themselves on the 

encroach- territory by the Delaware. Stuyvesant apprehended 
the Deia- them, and only released them npon their promising 
to abandon their attempt The victims of the attack 
brought their grievance before the Federal Commissioners, and 
induced them to write a letter to Stuyvesant, protesting against 
his unjust and unneighborly courses. • 

Next year a rumor reached New England that a conspiracy NN^as 
t n foot between the Dutch and the Indians to cut off the English 
, settlers. Three Commissioners were sent to New 

Kumora of 

a^conipi- Netherlands to inquire into the matter. Slu}'\'esant 
tween^he secms to have behaved with perfect fairness and motler- 
ihe In- ation, and to have thrown no hindrance in the way of 
diant.i the Commissioners. He demanded reasonably enough 
that the inquiry should be conducted by a joint tribunal. < The 
English representatives demurred to this. Their system of inquir}* 
seems to have been to hear and record, without scrutiny of any 
sort, every statement which made in favor of the charges against 
the Dutch. Yet it cannot be said that this credulity was wholly 
without excuse. The conduct now imputed to the Dutch was in 

1 The whole of these proceeding* are in the Acts of CoauniMiomefs (vol. L pp. 171-191}: 
Brodhead. voL L p. 518. 

1 The petition and the letters are in the Acti of Commiwonen (voL i. pp. a 10-5) 

• The report of the three Commissionen of Inquiry, and the proceedings of the Federal 
CommiMioners and of the Dutch government in connection with it, are all gives in tha 
Acts of Commissioners (vol. iL), under the year 1653; cf Brodhead. 

4 Acts of Comiim^ioncni. vol. ii. p. 37. 
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no wise worse than the conduct of their coantiymen twenty-seven 
years earlier in Japan. And when Stujrvesant complained that 
civilized men should rely upon the testimony of the savages^ the 
English not un&irly retorted that at Amboyna the Dutch had tor* 
tured Englishmen on charges unlikely in themselves, and renting 
on the unsu ppnrted testimony of the Japanese. Nor is it possible 
to read all the depositions on which the English acted, without 
feeling that they had some reasonable cause for alarm. There 
may have been nothing to show that Stuyvesant had suborned the 
Indians to cut off the English. But there certainly was ground 
for thinking that he had spoken of the English to the Indians in 
a contemptuous and hostile spirit, and that he was not unwilling^ 
in case war broke out» to secure the support of the savages. 

As might have been expected, the two southern colonies, Con* 
nccticut and Newhaven, were clamorous for war. Their zeal waa 
quickened by the English who dwelt within tlie Dutch border. 
In 1644 a colony from Stamford had settled at Heemstede, on 
Long Island, not far from its south-west point They now made 
overtures to the Federal government ' Underbill too was plot- 
ting against his new masters. For endeavoring to stir up a 
rebellion on Long Island he was imprisoned. Fie was soon re* 
leased, renewed his malpractices^ and was banished.* He then 
fled to Rhode Island, where he was well received, and obtained 
from the government a commission to take all Dutch vessels that 
might come into his power, and generally to wage defensive war 
against the Dutch.* The aggressive policy of Newhaven and Con- 
necticut may have been culpable, but it is at least intelligible. 
It is hard to understand what pretext Rhode Island could find for 
interfering in the quarrel Meanwhile the Federal Commissioners 
had drawn up a report setting forth the injuries sustained from the 
Dutch during the last thirteen years. It is obvious that the txeaty 
of Hartford should have been regarded as setting at rest all prior 
claims and disputes, and that if war was to be made it should have 
been avowedly made on the facts which had come to light since. 

The combative temper of Connecticut and Newhaven was para- 
lyzed by the persistent determination of Massachusetts to keep the 
oy,^. peace: In 1653 seven of the eight Commissioners 
lirSa^S!!^ voted for declaring war, both against the Dutch and 
Cidmey. the Nyantics, while Bradstieet of Massachusetts alone 

1 Acu of CommoKioners, vol. li. p. 51. 1 ib. pp. ^i, 5a» 4*6. 

• Rhoda liland Rceordi, vol. L pi iM. 
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stood fast on the other side.' The question was referred back for 
sj>ecial considenition to the Deputies in Massachusetts and to the 
Elders. • Hathorne. Bradstreet 's colleague, gave his voice for war,' 
and Norris, the minister of Salem, invoked the curse of Meroz on 
his brother citizens,* A conference was held, at which three of the 
Commissioners, Hathorne among them, met the representatives 
of the Court of Mass.ichusetts, but to no purpose. The Court as 
a whole supporteil Bnidstreet, and voted that the Commissioners 
had no power to engage the Confederacy in an offensive war.* 

It seemed for a time as though the weaker colonies would make 
on thdr own acoonnt The three outlying settlementSy Strat- 
lbrd» FIdrfidd, and Stamford, were naturally the most eager ibr 
vigoroQi measares. The last named addressed a special petition 
10 the Cburt of Newhaven, uiging them to war, and asking leave 
to raise a volunteer force in the neighboring towns. The men of 
Fiirfidd went even further. They hdd a town meeting, at which 
it W IS decided to raise troops, to be placed under the command 
of Ludlow. The governments of Connecticut and Newhaven 
were more temperate. They decided that the season was too far 
advanced for operations. The leaders of the war party at Fairfield 
were punished, and bound over to keep the peace.* 

Next year the dispute between the federated colonies was prac- 
tiailly set at rest by the action of the home government. The 
short-lived war between England and Holland, enJtd by the 
peace of 1654, relieved the colonies of all responsibility, and gave 
the smaller settlements a guarantee that their safety would not be 
overlotiked. The chief result of the war, a;s far i\s the colonies 
were concerned, was the permanent annexation of the Dutch terri- 
toiy at Hartford. 

The pentency of Massachusetts had in all likelihood saved the 
colonies from an unnecessary war. Yet it is difficult to see in it 
anything but the lucky result of a selfish and unscrupulous policy. 
Otologists of Massachusetts in modem times have repeated the 
plea which she then urged on her own behalf that she did but 
'violate the formal obligation to her confederates in obedience to 
the higher law which forbids an unjust war. It would be rash 
far us, judging, as we necessarily must, from imperfect evidence, 
to pronounce dogmatically on the justice or injustice of the charges 

1 Acts of ComBiMioactB, voL H. pp. wy9> t lb, p. 5a. 

• MM*. Record** vol. UL p. 3tt. 

•NmrlttvcK RMord^ voL iL ppw 47-Sr: IVuaibdl, traLL p. •!«. 
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urged against the Dutch. But let them have been ever so ground- 
less, that cannot justify the conduct of Massachusetts. That cole 
ony had deliberately and of free will made a contract That 
contract clearly bound her in certain cases to subordinate her 
own wishes and her own judgment to those of her confederates. 
If, as was alleged, the obligations of that contract became 
intolerable, as conflicting with the higher obligations of morality, 
no doubt the government of Massachusetts was justified in freeing 
itself But it was assuredly not justified in acting as it did, in re- 
taining the advantages of confederation and repudiating obligations 
so imposed. To deal as Massachusetts dealt with the smaller 
members of the Confederation was simply to reduce them to the 
position of dependent allies. We must remember, too, that the 
Massachusetts government had by other actions deprived itself 
of a claim to the defence which is urged on its behalf In judg- 
ing the conduct of Massachusetts we cannot forget what had been 
licr policy in the case of Do la Tour and in the case of Springfield. 
In the former case she had been ready to entangle herself in a 
foreign quarrel for no higher object than the pecuniary advantage 
of the merchants of Boston. In the latter case she had run the 
risk of breaking up the Confederation on a question of tariff. It 
is open to us to believe that on the Dutch question the Massa- 
chusetts government unwillingly violated their obligation to their 
allies in obedience to the higher obligation of morality. It is 
equally open to us to believe that they were selfishly indiffer- 
ent to the danger of their neighbors. The case of De la Tour 
makes against the former view. The case of Springfield makes 
in favor of the latter. When the Federal Commissioners met in 
1654, a formal declaration was made by the two representatives of 
Massachusetts, withdrawing the doctrine which they had asserted 
in the previous year, and acknowledging the right of the Com- 
missioners to declare war in the name of the Confederation. ' The 
declaration was virtually an admission that Massachusetts had bro- 
ken faith with her confederates. The claim of the right to nullify 
had served its purpose, and it was now withdrawn with almost cyn- 
ical indifference. That the withdrawal should have been accepted 
at all is the best proof how the just rights of the three weaker 
colonies were crushed by their powerful and arrogant associate. 

The foreign relations of the Confederacy soon offered a fresh 
cause for dispute, and again the pacific policy of Massachusetts^ 



1 Acts of CommanoDcn, vol. U. p. 1x4. 
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prevailed. Ninigret had been harassing some of the Indians who 
were under the protection of the English, and was again in arrears 
with his tribate. The Commissioners snmmoned him to Hart- 
ford to explain his conduct > Ninigret replied that he had suffi- 
cient grounds for his dealings with the other Indians, and that 
there was no need for him to appear. • The Commissioners there- 
npon unanimously declared war against him. A force of forty 
horse and two hundred and seventy foot was raised. To this force 
Massachusetts contributed all the cavalry and more than half the 
infantry. Probably on that ground it was left to the Massachusetts 
government to choose the commander out of three names pro- 
posed by the Commissioners.' Though the three named were all 
Massachusetts men. yet the Court pxissed them o\*er in fevor of 
Simon Willard. He was thought to be a man of less resolution 
and military capacity than any of the three proposed, and his ap- 
pointment excited a not unnatural suspicion as to the zeal and 
good faith of Massachusetts. < 

Before the invading force could reach the Nyantic country, 
Ninigret had fled to the forests. Willard thereupon withdrew his 
force, and returned without striking a blow, bringing with him 
over a hundred Pequods, who had voluntarily attached themselves 
to the English.* We can hardly wonder that the settlers in the 
three smaller colonies, smarting under their recent treatment, 
should have susf)ected Willard of thinking more of the \vishes of 
his own government than of the instructions given him by the 
Federal Commissioners.* 

The same masterful temper which had actuated the government 
of Massachusetts in their dealings with the Confederation had also 
Rif by buy* displayed towards their neighbors in the north. 
pLligh '^^^ territory granted to Gorges as the province of 
Patent. Maine had passed through curious and somewhat com- 
plicated changes. As we have seen, a small company had acquired 
a prior title to a portion of that land under a document called the 
Plough Patent It might reasonably have been held that disuse 
had extinguished any claim which these patentees might have had 
against Gorges. Their title, however, was now revived to serve 

> Aci« of l ommsvuoiiert. vol. ii. p. 115 « p IJ5- s lb. p. ijo. 

* HutchinMfi. vol. L p. 187. lite Masachusetta Records refer 10 Willard't appointment, 
give DO resMm for it. 

The acttia) niiml>er Mems to have beco a huadred and lea. Wdlard'* report «i lua 

iiac* pubtikhed in the Acta of Commiaiooers (roL it. pp. 144*7). 
Willard wm fbmally censured by the Coiaiaiwioojra, Their letter lo hiai ■ a the 
(voL iL p. 14D. 
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the ends of an unscrupulous land-speculator. The rights of the 
Plough patentees were bought up by Alexander Rigby, a promi- 
nent member of the Long Parliament » He does not seem even 
to have acquired a good title, since apparently only two members 
of the defunct company executed the transfer.* In all likelihood 
he cared little about the legal validity of his claim, relying, as it 
would seem, on the favor of the authorities in England and on the 
help of the Massachusetts government The territory to which he 
laid claim extended about forty miles along the coast As we 
have seen, the original instrument from which he deduced his title 
is no longer extant But it seems clear that the tract in question 
extended from Cape Porpoise on the south to a point not flir 
short of the Kennebec, and thus took in the settlements of Saco 
and Cape Porpoise and the scattered plantations about Casco 
Bay.' Rigby at the outset injured his cause by his choice of 
agents. He seems to have given some position of trust to Mor- 
ton.* Although that disreputable adventurer did not take any 
part in the affairs of Maine, yet it is clear that Rigby by his deal- 
ings with him brought some discredit on himself The other 
agent, George Cleves, seems to have been little better, though, 
unlike Morton, he stood well with the Puritans of Massachusetts. 
In 1637 he had been in Maine, acting for Gorges. It is clear 
that his conduct at that time was unsatisfactory to his employer.* 
He was soon engaged in a dispute with Gorges' agent, Richard 
Vines, and in a lawsuit with some of the settlers in Maine, while, 
at the same time, he refused to acknowledge the jurisdiction of 
the Proprietor. It is noteworthy that in this difficulty Vines wrote 
to Winthrop for advice,' from which we may infer that no ill- 
feeling as yet existed between the followers of Gorges and the 
leading men in Massachusetts. 

I Winthrop, vol. iL p. 154. • Ih. p. 257. 

a Mr. Palfrey thmlu that the northern limit of the Plough Patent wu Cape Elizabeth. 
If so. the Caico >ettlementB would have been oattide it. But in that ca^e it b hard to tee 
how Cleves held a cotirt at Ca«co, and in fart made it hi» headquarters. That he did so 
appears from the docaments quoted further on. 

4 Wintlow, writing to Winthrop in January, 1644. says that Rigby has " good hap to 
light on two of the arrante<t known knaves that ever trod on New English shore, to be his 
agents east and west, as Cleves and Morton." It is difficult to understand how Kigby. a 
Parliament man and a Puritan, became connected with Morton. But Win»low could 
hardly have been in error on %nch a point, and the context shows that he had no bi.14 
against Kigtiy. The letter is in Mast. Hist, Oi!/ , 4th series, vol. vi. p. 174. A letter from 
Gorges to Winthrop, written in August. 1637, shows that Morton and Cleves had some 
sort of connection {Mast. Hitt. Coll.. 4th series, vol. vn. p. 339). 

• This is clearly shown by Gorges' letter, referred to above. 

• Tbs letter is in Mau. Hitt. CM*, 4th sories, voL viL pi. 349. 
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In 1643 Geves landed at Boston. He there endeavored to 
obtain a formal confirmation of his proceedings from the Massa- 
Dis ute chusetts government. This was refused, and he had to 
betwe"* ^ content with a private letter of recommendation from 
cieves and WinthroD. Cleves then went on to the seat of his new 

vino 

jurisdiction at Casco. Vines immediately contested his 
claim by summoning a court at Saco. Cleves, not content with 
asserting Rigby's claim to a portion of Maine, endeavored to 
discredit Gorges' title altogether by suggesting that it was a for- 
gery. > Soon after this a number of them at Casco, "an ignorant 
sort,"* as Vines calls them, and, according to him, instigated by 
Cleves, offered to refer the dispute to the arbitration of llie Massa- 
chusetts government' Vines interfered by arresting their messen- 
ger on his way to Boston and binding him over to keep the peace. 
Soon after Vines himself with a number of his supporters went 
to Boston, and there lodged a petition, probably on behalf of 
Gorges. < There is nothing extant to show what course the dis- 
pute took during 1644. The two parties seem to have stood 
confronting one another, the one under Cleves claiming the terri- 
tory north of the Sagadahock, the other under Vines asserting the 
authority of Gorges over the whole province. An extant letter or 
report from Cleves to the Massachusetts government shows that 
during 1645 exercising criminal jurisdiction at Casco.* 

The misfortunes of the Royalist party had in all likelihood 
distracted Gorges' attention from his American possessions. In 
Vines October, 1645, a general Court of the freemen assem- 
and*afr'eth ^^^^ Saco, and, declaring that they had not lately 
diiputo' heard from the Proprietor, chose Vines as Deputy- 
Governor for the year. At the same time they resolved 
that this appointment of a Deputy-Governor should be made 
every year, and that if Vines should leave the colony during his 
year of office Joscelyn should succeed him. • 

This contingency quickly arose. Joscelyn seems at once to 
have acted with more energy than his principal. Accompanied 
by two of the settlers from the territory claimed by Rigby, 

1 Vine* to Wtnthrop \Mast. Hist. Coll., 4tb series, voL vil. p. 347). 
t lb. p. 351. 

• At the same time they proposed to join the Confederacy, in all likelihood in the hope 
of propitiating Mas^Achusetts. 

« I have uken this account from Winthrop (vol. li. p. 5) and from the letter* of Vinet 1 
Cleves {Mass. Hist, CtUL, 4ih series, vol. vii.). 

• Mass. Hist. Cell, 4th scries, voL vii. p. 366. 

• York Records in Main* Historical Sadt^s Caimii»»», voL L p. tJi. 
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Robinson and Markworth, of whom the latter had at first sub- 
mitted willingly to Cleves, Joscelyn went from house to bouse, 
forming a party on behalf of Gorges. He succeeded in raising 
an armed force of a hundred men. With th^ he confronted 
Cleves at the General Court of the colony, and demanded that 
he should produce Rigby's title. \Mien this had been done, 
Joscelyn and his adherents lodged a protest against Rigby's author- 
ity, and charged Cleves to recognize them as the autliorized repre- 
sentatives of Gorges. According to the testimony of a witness 
whose sympathies were on the side of Cleves, the whole pro- 
ceeding was orderly. ' 

Both parties now apj)ealed to the government of Massachusetts. 
In the spring of 1646 the question was tried at Boston, by a special 
jur}' empaneled for the purj>ose by the General Court 
tried *at** Cleves and Tucker appeared for Rigby, Joscelyn and 
Boston. Roberts for Gorges. Cleves failed to make good his case. 
It did not seem clear that the Plough Patent really took in the 
territory claimed. Moreover, the transfer was only executed by 
two out of the eight patentees. On the other liand, Joscelyn 
could only produce a copy of Gorges' patent, which was not held 
to be legal evidence. The jur)- accordingly declared themselves 
unable to find a verdict* 

Rigby next brought the matter before the Parliamenlarj' Com- 
missioners for Plantations. Here he fared better. They not 
Dedsiota of ^^^^y accepted his claim, but, if we may believe 
ParUa- VVinihrop, they even extended his southern boundary 
Commit- twenty miles further than he would himself have placed 
•loner*. According to this decision, Wells, Casco, and 

Cape Porpoise formed one colony under the proprietorship of 
Rigby, while Gorges was left with Agamenticus, Saco, and Kittery. 

Practically, it made but little difference under what territorial 
jurisdiction the colony was placed. In 1647 the settlers in the 
State of southern province heard of the death of Gorges. They 
affair* in thereupon wrote to his heirs for instructions. But the 
confused state of affairs in England prevented them 
from receiving an answer. Another application in the next year 

1 The whole of ihb proceeding is fully described in a letter written by ThoiOiis Jcnner, 
the Puritan minister at Saco. to Winihrop, May 6, 1646. It is in the Mau. Hitt. Call., 4tb 
•cries, vol. viL p. 359* 

1 Thete proceedings are fully told by Winthrop (vol. iL p. 856). 

a 72. p. yto. 

* I have taken my account of what follows from the extracts from the records of M^inc, 
poblithed in the Mast. Hitt. C$IL (ist seriet, voL L p. loi). 
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fared no better. Accordingly, in July, 1649, settlers of the 
tliree townships met at Agamenticus, and formally declared them- 
selves a body politic A governor with a council of five were to 
be elected every year. Godfrey was chosen Governor, with, for 
the present, four Councilors, one from Agamenticus and three 
from Kittery. The same records which tell us of this contain 
entries which throw some light on the social life of the little com- 
munity. They show us that religion and order were in no wise 
neglected. One Potum is prosecuted by a grand jur}* for leading 
"an idle, lazy life." Another offender of the like kind is sen- 
tenced to receive twenty lashes. Adam Goodwin is presented for 
denying the moralit}- of the fourth commandment, and the Select- 
men of Kittery for neglecting to have the children of their town 
educated and taught the catechism. 

Hitherto Massachusetts had shown no anxiet}' to extend its 
possessions beyond the Piscataqua. But, looking at the dealings 
Annexa government with Mason's colony, and at their 

tion of later conduct towards Maine, we may be almost sure 
MalsAchu- that they had been biding their time, in the well- 
•ett«. founded hope that circumstances would throw the 
townships north of the Piscataqua into their hands. The process 
was almost an exact repetition of that by which New Hampshire 
had been absorbed. There was doubtless a sense of weakness 
and uncertainty which impelled many of the settlers to seek a 
union with their stronger neighbor. The Massachusetts govern- 
ment again adv-anced the plea which had served them before, and 
urged that their northern boundar)' was the extreme point to 
which any tributary stream of the Merrimac could be traced. 
The government of Maine met the demand of Massachusetts by 
a plea which could not fail to offend that colony. TTiey con- 
tended that the quo warranio issued in 1637 had overthrown the 
Massachusetts charter, and all the territorial rights which it carried 
with it Against this the Massachusetts government pleaded that 
the surrender of the great Plymouth charter had nullified all 
grants that depended on it, that to Gorges among them. ' 

In October, 165 1, three commissioners from Boston, Bradstreet, 
Hathome, and Denison, went to Kittery to assert the claims of 
the government and demand submission.' Those who remained 

1 This plea and coantcr-plca are set forth in a letter from Edward Rawaon. secretary to 
the Court of Maasachtitettt. in answer to Godfrey. The letter ■ in Hazard (voL i. p. 564I. 
I Mass. Records, voL iv. pc i p. 70. 
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loyal to the heir of GoigM^ or who were advene lo union with 
their Puritan nc'-libars, petitioned Bvliament to resist thii en* 
croachmcnt ^ Winslow however was now in ^"fl^1Mil to Wge the 
claims of Massachusetts. Even without his advocacy it is uniikciy 
that Parliament would have favored the adherents of the fallen 
royalist For a year the dispute went on between Godfrey and 
the Ma??nchi:sctts government But to such 1 contrst there rould 
only be uQC end. The Massnch«'?f*tt«; aovcrninciu went ilirouj^h 
the sonicwhnt TTienningless form of ordeiji\i; <i rrc>:i Mirvcv of their 
noniierii 1( uiiil uy.* Upon receiving the burveyurs' report they 
oLiki commissioners to Kittery.* The settlers there seem to 
have at once Rubii\iLt(..1. All g-rants of Luid were con!!rineJ. the 
town Wa;5 ^.l^wwcJ I'.vu icprcseii l;"it.ive>, and, who vvouid uke tii«i 
oath of a freeman were admit led lu Lhc iranchise. The rights of 
tiie cttiieos were farther guarded by a special stipulation that they 
ehoold not be lequiicd to attoid anj militarj tnuning beyond the 
limits of the township.^ 

The Commianoiieri then went on to Agamenticaab and reoei^ 
the enbrniasion of the inhabitenta^ Godfrey among Ihem, on like 
terms,' For the picient no steps were taken towards inooipor* 
atiog WellflL Bat in the next year the Coart of Mssvchasetls 
completed the piooeas of snnezadon. If Massachusetts had a 
valid claim to Gorges' province she had an equally valid one to 
Rigby's. The line which she claimed as her northern boundarjr 
took in all the land occupied ander the Hoogb Patent, jast as 
much ns it took in Kittery and Agamenticus. Rigby was now 
dead. ' 1 ne settlers, therefore, had to choose between the gov- 
ernment of Cleves and the govenirnent of Massachusetts. There 
couid be little doubt thit nnnciauon on such equitable terms as 
had b^n granted to A^amendcn?; and Kittery was belief tlian 
isolatKjn under a L^reedy and uiiscfuj'ul'jiis ad\'eiuurer. Nt:vef- 
thele>^ the union was delayer! for nearly two years. During the 
summer of 1653 the three towiiships of Saco, Cape Porpoise, and 
Wells ?5iil,)initted. and %vere uicoipuiaied on ilie same lenni, as the 
two souiiierii sctiiements. » Two years later a number of the in- 
habitants, headed by Cleves, made an ineffectaal attempt to over- 
tarn this settlement Thef fiist lodged a daim with the Court 

1 Tlkb parilioa ti pi^iiikw<l in waiiamsoo'i Uittmj^ Maim, i8ja (voL I p. 334). 
• Mm. RaoocSiW vol Iv. pt. L p. 98 • ft. p. 109. 

*Th^s .igreeamiiliikalliihlUao«di|vdLif.pt L p?. i-^^-^) 
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of Massachusetts. The Court refused to entertain this, urging 
the old plea as to the northern boundary. > Thereupon Cleves or 
some of his partisans brought the matter before the authorities in 
England. At the same time the opposite party, to the number 
of seventy, petitioned the Protector against any severance from 
Massachusetts. » The paucity of those who signed in proportion 
to the whole population would lead one to think that there was a 
large number comparatively indifferent in the matter. The scat- 
tered settlements about Casco remained independent till 1658. 
In that year a formal submission to the Massachusetts government 
was executed by twenty-eight settlers, of whom half signed with a 
mark. They were to be united on the same terms as the othei 
northern towns, and, like them, were to retain their civil privi 
leges without any religious qualification.* 

By this last incorporation the whole settled territory north of 
Plymouth came under the dominion of Massachusetts, The 
most noteworthy point about this process of expansion is the 
manner in which it broke down the system of religious disabili- 
ties. Each successive incorporation brought in a body of citizens 
who were not church-members. This must have increased the 
dissatis&ction of the disfranchised inhabitants in the older settle- 
ments, and accustomed the whole community to the separation 
of civil and religious privileges. 

In the meantime a curiously similar process had been going 
on in the Narragansett settlements. There too that which before 
Disunion and after formed a single province had been for a while 
among the divided in two. The severance of Rhode Island did 
JiSl,".*" ^'^'^ annexation of the colony by Massachu- 

t«tion«. setts, but such a result seemed at one time likely. 

The Narragansett settlers had shown no alacrity in using the 
opportunities of combination given them by their charter. When 
a union was effected, it was almost at once endangered by the 
incapacity of the different townships for political cohesion. The 
details of the dispute are obscure : this only is clear, that it turned 
throughout on the anxiety of the two island townships to separate 
themselves from Providence and Warwidc. The quarrel seems to 

1 Mass. Record*, vol. ir. pt. i. p. 175. 

t The petitioo with the tigBatures i< preserved In the Maint Historical Stcittyt CMsc- 
Httu (vol i. p. 196). The petition itself b in the Hutchinson Collection (vol. iL p. 30), but 
not the signatures. It speaks of " several addresses lately made unto yoor highnea by 
•omc genileraen of worth for rettitntioa of their right of jurisdiction over w.** 
• Mass. Records, vol. iv. pt. i. pp. 3S7-*«- 
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have begun in 1648. In that year we read of contentions between 
Portsmouth and the otrier three colonies, and we find Williams, 
true to his character of a peacemaker, proposing that the matter 
should be settled by a meeting of delegates, three on either side.' 
There is, however, nothmg to show that this proposal was ever 
carried into effect. 

In the next year a conce^ion of some weight was made to 
Providence. The General Assembly incorporated it by charter 
Providenc« as a body politic, with power to make and enforce 
«ite?by ^^^^'s ^^^^ to appoint civil officers. At the same time 
charter. Assembly reserved to itself power "to dispose the 

general government of that plantation as it Stands in reference to 
the rest of the phntations.''* 

Dinger now threatened Rhode Island from without as well as 
firom within. During the last two years the confederate colonies 
DUputea more than once taken up an attitude which men- 

Warwi^ aced the independence of the Narragansett settlements. 

When the men of Rhode Island would have joined the 
Confederacy they were refused on the plea that they 
were already within the limits of Plymouth patent* Massacha- 
setts too showet! that she had not forgotten the feud with Gorton. 
In 1648 the settlers at Warwick had lodged a complaint with the 
Federal Commissioners against the neighboring Indians, who 
ireie under the control and protection of the Massachusetts gov- 
«miiient The savages had killed the cattle, pilfered from the 
houses, and maltreated the servants of their English neighbors. 
This conduct was visited with a rebuke from the Commissioners, 
bat the mildness of it contrasts curiously with the severity of their 
usual dealings Mrith the Indians.^ In the next year a petition from 
Holden to be allowed to visit Boston on private business was per* 
cmptorily refused by the Conrtof Massachusetts,* The men of 
Warwick then renewed their complaint against the Indians. This 
time the aggrieved settlers appealed to the order given by the 
Parliamentary Committee that they should receive protection and 
assistance. The reply of the Federal Commissioners was omi* 
nous. They declined to redress the wrongs complained of, and 



1 Letter from WilUamt to the town of Providence. Augurt 3s, 1648 (iVarr. Hist. CtlL^ 
voL vt. p. 149). WilllBatt nAri tedhir to tkcK diwuiem b a latter to Wintlirop, appiP 
«atly wriuen about the tame time (pli, t^). 

I &. L Records* voL i. p. 914. s Act^ of CommiMifMien, voL i. p. 110. 

« The compUiat and tlie rebuke are both given in the Acta oC Coamiwiomfi (voL L 
9. lit). • Maw. Xacordik vol Si, p. ssf. 
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reminded the peChioDen dnt the GmnisionexB had treated the 
daim to the tenitoiy of Warwick as an open qnotioiL Th<7 
tiMj aid, tli^ were now willing to invesii^^^ie.' 

Aa bcfow^ MwrhntfttH bad an ally in tbe cnem/a camjw In 
\^%o tbe tettleiB at Fttnxet lodged a complaint with the govern- 
unsucceM- ^ MuBadiQaetts against that of Rhode Island. 
\a mmm^^ Conrt at Boston tfaerenpon sent a letter to Rhode 
SiMtts St Island, fofbidding the government of that colony to 
minitinB ^^gf^g^^^ ggHg ^g^g^Qst |iie sahfects of MssBacha- 

setts. The Court also entered into negotiations with Plymontb 
for a tnnsfer of such ri^ls as that oolooy possessed over theteiri- 
toij of Rhode Island. Plymondi accepted the proposal, and 
made over its rights in the soil of Warwick and Fitazet At tbe 
same time tbe Pljrmoath government loyally refiised to break 
Mik with Ftondenoe^ and stipulated that the settleis thm shoold 
ft) joy their own lands unmolested. Massadmsetts accqrted 
truisfisr, and at die next meeting of the Court Warwick and 
tnzet were ibrmally inoofpofated. ■ Rhode Island at once protested. 
Tbe Federal Commissioners had assuredly no reason to wish for 
the territorial aggrandizement of Massschosetts. They interposed 
with a recommendation that the territory should be restored to Ply- 
mouth, and Massachusetts with unwonted compliance gave way.* 
Theoretically, the dismemberment of Rhode Island was the same 
in either case. Practically, it made no small difference whether 
that colony had to reckon with Plymouth or with Massachusetts. 

The condition of the distracted colony was now complicated by 
fresh issues, political and religious. Early in 1650 Codding;oa 
Purthu- England agitating successfully for the severance 

•ttMBpt of the island from liie mainland bcttlements.* In May 
1 65 1 lluj i-(.[*]crs al: Paiuxct had a,L^iin petitioned the 
iSIa^sachusclLs _^^o\'ernmcnL lo pruLccl theni agam-t a ux levied 
by Lhe Court of Khtnie Kland. The tone now adopted by Mas- 
saciuisctl.s was e\'cn niure tiirealcainq; than bclore. Alormal letter 
was bent bv the Cuurt to Roger Williams, warning him diat it the 
guvernnieiU of Rhode Lland did not remit the they would 
seek redress in such manner as God should put into their iiands.» 

t Aciiof CooiniHlMm. vol. L p, i$a 

• For the ncrrr-mrnt snd the fncorporatioc ^.r^f ^f ask. Recerdt, vol. fii. p, I j S Mt « 
t Actsof CommttMoucrs, voL L p. tjt; Man. Records, voL UL p. a i6. 
4 Coddbglea wtnt to Kaglaad to Junmrf 1650^ Thw k ma»aA by IRIIkMi li a 

the y ungrr ]r.]rA Winthrop {I^arr. HUi. CM., vol. Hp. iCQ. 
4 The leuer a in Maa. Records (roL iU. p. «a8). 
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The events of eight jcais eailier left little doobias to the meuiiag 

of the threat 

If the Massadiiuetts government had adopted the same patient 
and condliatoiy policy which guided them in their dealings ivith 
a^i ^^ Maine, in all probability tfaejr would have been re- 
of%f»tista ^^^^ ^^^^ success. An act of intemperate bigot- 
ir Miista- ry hardened and united the Rhode Islanders in their 
resistance We have already seen in the case of Gor- 
ton what a peculiar odium attached to the tenets of the so-called 
Anabaptist Other heresies might be spiritually dangerous; this 
ivas supposed necessarily to carry with it a repudiation of all moral 
laws. It might be safely assumed that the man who denied the 
validity of infant baptism was prepared to emulate all the enor- 
mities of John of Leyden. Whatever might be the civil and po- 
litical errors of the Rhode Islanders, it was at least clear that with 
them religious persecution had not borne its usual liruit, and that 
the emancipated victim had not used his freedom to become an 
oppressor. Religious liberty in Rhode Island was a realil7,not a 
name. Among those who had taken a leading part in the in* 
troduction of Baptist tenets into the colony was John Clarke. He 
was one of the original fugitives from Massachusetts who had 
settled at Aquednek, and he was now pastor of a Baptist church 
at Newport The di£ference between Winthrop and the author 
of the Wonder-working Providence was not wider than the dif> 
ferenoe between Carke and Gortoa Clarke's own account of 
his sufferings in New England, though somewhat prolix, is clear, 
free from eatiavagance and vitupeiation» and not wanting in dig* 
nity of tone^ Perhaps the highest testimony to his merits is the 
absence of any contemptuous or condemnatoiy reference on the 
part of the orthodox New England writers. 

In the summer of 165 1 Clarke went to visit an aged Baptist 
living within the boundary of Massachusetts. A modem writer 
has suggested a theory which did not commend itself even to the 
malignity of contemporary partisana According to him, Clarke 
put^himself in the way of martyrdom in hopes of quickening the 
antipathy of his broUier settlers against Massachusetts, and re- 
minding them what they would have to dread from union or an- 
nexation. The silence of contemporary writers is a sufficient 
answer to that fiur-fetched theoiy.^ Clarke was accompanied 
by two others of his own creed, John Crandall* a member of his 
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church, and Obadiah Holmes, who had just fled from Plymouth 
after an ansnccessful attempt to found a Baptist congregatioQ 
at Seekonk. Intolerance and brutality were now enthroned at 
Boston, personified in the governor, John Endicott Almost 
immediately on the arrival of the three Baptists within the bound- 
aries of Bi^ssachusetts they ime arrested. We have seen bow, 
in the case of Mrs. Hutchinson, the Massachusetts goremment, 
aot content with silencing the heretic, made a strenuous effort to 
convert her. The Baptists were now dealt with in like numner. 
After their arrest they were carried to church. Clarke, at the 
end of the serv ice, sought to address the congregation, but was 
at <moe stopped. The prisoners were then brought before the 
Court on the charge of Anabaptism. No theological inquiry 
into the details of their teaching or belief was needed to estab* 
lisb the cfaaige. A law passed in 1644 had definitely made it a 
cnme, punishable with banishment, openly or secretly to preach 
Anabaptist doctrines, that is, to deny the validity of in&nt 
baptism or the necessity of a d\il magistraqr.* The first dause 
was undoubtedly applicable to Qarke and his companions. Ac- 
cordingly they were fined, Garke twenty pounds, Holmes thirty, 
and CFandall five^ with flogging in de&ult of payment* In 
all likelihood Holmes' previous conduct at Seekonk was the 
cause ofbts incurring the heavier penalty. All three refused to 
pay their finely protesting that they were guilty of no crime. 
Qarke's fine was paid by some unknown fnend, and Ctandall 
was released on bail In the case of Holmes the penalty of 
scourging was inflicted The record of his suiTerings as told by 
himsdf is a curious study. It is dear that he was a man of a 
highly consdentious and enthusiastic temper, with a somewhat 
morbid eagerness for mar^^om, yet distrustful of his own 
physical endurance. Offers were made to pay his fine^ but he 
rejected them as temptations of the Evil One; Yet even then he 
was tortured by consdentious doubts. Was he really longing 
to suffer for the sake oftruth and not from any spirit of pride 
or self-will ? Then he " remembered the weakness of the flesh 
to bear the strokes of a whip, and prayed earnestly to the Lord 
to give him a spirit of courage and boldness to speak for Him, 



1 IfaM. RMeHh. VPL fi. p. 85. 

1 Thf<? ^pnTrnr«-^ are mentioaed by the fuffcren theoueivc^ (/!? K'tet, p. %■»., and tkc 
mteinent a ccki firmed by Roger Wflliamt ic a letter to the yooager Jobs Wiathrop iA>W^ 
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and strength of body to saffer for His sake, and not to shrink 
and yield to the strokes or shed tears, lest the adversaries of the 
truth should thereupon blaspheme and be hardened, and the 
weak and feeble-hearted discouraged." * When his friends urged 
him to fortify himself against the punishment with wine he re- 
fused, lest his endurance should be attributed to drunkenness, 
or at least to fleshly means, rather than to spiritual strength. 
His self-distrust proved unfounded, and when he received thirty 
strokes with a three-corded scourge he turned to the magistrates 
with "joyfulness in his heart and cheerfulness in his counte- 
nance," and told them that he had been " struck as with roses." 
It is impossible to say how fcir this was due to the mercy of the 
executioner or to the high-strung enthusiasm of the sufferer.* 
Two of the bystanders turned to the criminal with words of pity 
and shook his hand. For this crime they were fined.' The 
most noticeable feature in this affair is not the persecuting cruelty 
of the rulers and Elders, but the undercurrent of toleration and 
sympathy which we can clearly trace. Wilson, the pastor of 
Boston, the former persecutor of Antinomians, the future per- 
secutor of Quakers, than whom orthodoxy in New England had 
no champion more cruel and more ungenerous, might dishonor 
the judicial tribunal by cursing and smiting the prisoners. That 
wrong-headed and bad-hearted man who now held the highest 
office of state might insult the very laws which he had to ad- 
minister by telling the prisoners that, though their penalty was 
but a fine, they justly deserved to die. But there were citizens 
of Boston who did not shrink from cheering the victims and 
lightening their sufferings. The priesthood and the rulers of 
Massachusetts had to make their yoke yet more hateful in the 
eyes of their countrymen ere it could be broken, but signs were 
not wanting to show that deliverance was drawing near. 

It is unlikely that Clarke's fellow-citizens took much heed of 

1 lU Nrw, p. 48. a lb. p. 51. 

■ lb. Backus (vol. L p. 337 «.) quotes a manuscript, of about 1730. m which it is ttated 
that Hoimn wa« icourged with luch teverity that for days he could only rett on his 
elbows and knees. I can hardly think that Holmes, whose account is very (all, could 
have omitted such a particular. One would fain hope that his difficulty in reposing was 
no more than that with which many public-school boys are familiar. It is characteristic of 
the sobriety of Backus and the soundness of his historical method that he merely gives the 
statement, with his authority, to be Uken for what it is worth. Mr. Arnold is less cautious, 
and repeats it a« a certain fact. He also says that Haxel, one of those who were fined for 
condoling with Holme*. " died before reaching home " This seems to imply that the sever- 
ity helped to kill him. but as he was old and infirm, it b rash to assume that bis death was 
even hastened by his punishment. 
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so commonplace an incident as the cruel and ignominious ex- 
pulsion of these heretics from Massachusetts. The secular 
Coddincton p)olitics of their colony gave them more serious sub- 
KVund, for thought G)ddington's journey to England 

I gV^t of"* been, for his own ends, fully successful In 
andc^ia March 1650 he lodged a petition with the Committee 
nicut. of the Admiralty, praying for the territory of Aqued- 
nek and the small adjacent island of G)nanicut, on the plea that 
he had discovered them, and purchased them from the natives. * 
It is not easy to see why the petition should have been lodged 
with a Committee of the Admiralty rather than the Commissioners 
for Plantations. Whatever legal justification there might be for 
Coddington's proceedings, it cannot be doubted that it was a 
breach of faith with his fellow-citizens. The only opposition, 
however, >»hich was offered was not on behalf of those who 
occupied the soil, but to guard the alleged legal title of Plymouth.' 
Winslow's influence with the Parliamentarj' leaders aN-ailed him 
nothing. In April 1651 a commission was made out appointing 
Coddington Governor of Aquednek and Conanicut* He had 
p>ower to administer the law and to raise forces for the defense of 
the colony. No specific provision was made for the form of 
government But Coddington was authorized to appoint six 
Councilors, who were to be nominated by the freemen of Ports- 
moutli and Newport This seemingly meant that the freemen 
were to return representatives and the Governor to confirm the 
appointment The effect of this would have been to undo all 
that Williams had done four years earlier towards the union of the 
four townships. To the two island colonies it meant a transfer of 
jurisdiction in which they were in no way consulted. It also, in 
all likelihood, meant annexation to the Confederacy. But to the 
two mainland townships, Warwick and Providence, it meant far 
worse. The two island settlements, even if they should be 
attached to the Confederacy, would always, by virtue of their 
wealth and their position, enjoy a certain amount of weight 
and independence. But the mainland settlements, isolated and 
hemmed in, would speedily be swallowed up by one of their 
larger neighbors. 



1 CeUidal P»^t, 1650, March mx 

%Ib. March *7, April 9, Apnl 11, April 17. 

• Ih, 1651, Aprfl. 
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The tone of New Englaiid writen from Winfhrop downmids^ 
httimpUed that die Namguaett nttlen were a heid of anaidUcal 
ftnatiGa. The aober and ptactical wiadom of dieir 
S^i^ cottdnctln this ia an ample refiitation of that inew. 
K^iir* ^ townahapa on the mainland and thoae on th» 

island at once acted in concert^ thongh to aome ec- 
tent with different aim& Each aent a r^reaentative to England. 
In the choice of one there coald be little room for doubt In 
every emergency where difdomatic tact and public spirit were 
needed the burden of public service was sure to fidl on Roger 
Williams, to be loyally accepted and zealously and efficiently 
fti' filled. Both the island and mainland townships wished to 
tm; loy Williams, hut the latter appeared to have either secured 
hi& services first or had a better claim to them. A worthy sub- 
stitute was found in Clarke. * Willinms' present mt -^ion was ta 
suj^j/cnu nt and complete th.it wIikIi lio Im.I undertaken I'l 'ur vr.irs 
eariicf, by obtaining a cuiiliimaUun ol liie charter. Clarke waa lo 
protest agaiiii.;. Coddin^ton's grant in the name of the two settle- 
ments whose righto v.. 1 1. endangered. 

The ^ents relied much on the friendship ui Vane, and llicy 
were not deceived. In April 1652 the petition was referred ta 
the Committee for Foreign Affairs.' In the following 
September Coddington's commiasion was revoked bf 
an Older of Cotmdl, which at the aame time directed the town- 
ahips to tinite under the old charter.* 

It aeemed for a while aa if the work of Williama wonld be 
fruatiated bgr the perveintf of the aetdera There were twa 
pardea in the mainknd townahipa Some were readjr 
to join with Newport and Portamonth: others rather 
wiihed for a separate legialatnre, or coald not agree upon terma of 
union* The result was that in May {653 two rival aasembliea 
met, one at Newport; at which deputies from all four townships 
I4)peared; the other at ftovidence, claiming to act for the settlera 
on the mainknd* To complicate matters yet further, Codding- 
ton refused to accept the revocation of his charter as authentic,* 

1 The formal entry is, " That a letter b« sent to Mr. WHliam* to capkakt* *boot UsgO* 
he to England, and if he refu^'- P. iui ( i. fr ! : iuleib «a4 Mr* WanMT mmI^ 
Mtcd, for two of them may go " (R. L iUc vol. L p. 031). 

t CdmMPa^trs, 1653. ApHI 8. 

• This is stated by Backus (vol. i. p. 977). The order does not appear to T>i; cxn nt 

• Mj ■ooB—t of ihii di^pwlt ii triwii trom B«ckm, c<mi«— d uid rappiMaentttd by tte 

t IL L a«eocdi, «oL L p. 
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whUe the inhabitants of Paturet were agun pettlioning Massacfaa- 
eetts againtt the daim of their own goverament to levf taxes; > 
The breech between the two sections of the colony was, if not 
caused, at least widened, by a dispute about foreign policy, not 
nnlike that which ao nearly severed the Confederatioa of the Foar 
Colonies. The wealthy and enterprising traders on the island 
were anzions for vigoroos measnres against the Dutch, partly no 
doubt to protect their commeroep partly allured by the probable 
gains of privateering. Volunteers were raised to act with the 
Engli^ on Long Island, a Court of Admiral^ was established 
to pronounce judgment on prizes and commissions were granted 
to three officers, one of them that resdeas adventurer Underbill, 
another, William Dyer, the Secretary of the colony.* At a later 
day the colonists, in an apology for these proceedings, ascribed 
them mamly to the personal cupidity of the Secretary.' Mean- 
while the Council of State in England had issued orders to 
Rhode IsUmd to stay Dutch vessels. « The assembly at Provi- 
dence, while accepting this instruction, sought to weaken its 
effect They directed that each pbmtation should prepare for 
defense, and that no provisions should be supplied to the Dutch^ 
But at the same time they ordered that no seizure of Dutch 
property should be made in the name of the colony without direct 
luathority from themselves, thus as £u: as in them lay neutmlizing 
the action of the islanders.* 

The return of Williams from England in the summer of 1654 
brought better things. He bore with him written proof of the 
Return of succsss of his missiou. From Cromwell he had ob- 
^^^^uuami. lain^ 2 32ie conduct through the territoiy of Mas* 
sadiusetts.* He had called into the field too an ally of old stand- 
ing. If Vane fiuled his Antinomian friends in their hour of 
need, he did much to atone for that fiulure by later services. 
Years too, at least such years as Vane had spent, could hardly 
ihtl to bear fruit The impetuous and unstable egotist had leamt 
sobrie^ of thought and speech. He now sent a letter by Wil- 
liams urging unity upon the settlers of Rhode Island' He 
reproved them for their divisions, for "headiness^ tumults* disp* 



I Mass. Kecordi. vol. iv. pt. ii. p. 
> R. I. Rccorcb. voL i. pp. 965-7. 

aT1u»b«tMediB » latMr froift di* AaenMy to Sir Henry Vane (R.. L RMard^ vati 




pp. 287-^5). 
• R. I. Records, voL t. p. 161. 
9<mbgiv«ilBfiiUbyBMlnii(««iLp.ai8). 



A Ciy^on'.i! Prtp*rt, 165a. OcC S. 

• It a ia Hwud ^voL 495^. 
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orders, injustice." Such evils, he says, indicate "dangerous 
disorders " and "incurable wounds." And we can srarcely doubt 
that there is an implied threat of absorption by Massachusetts 
when he tells them that the English government "gave them 
their freedom as supposing a better use wcmld be made of it" 
Nor was Williams himself behindhand ia prasuig hcnae these 
remonstrances. Respect fox their advisers or dread of their en- 
croacfaiog neighbors prevailed with the settleiB of Rhode Island. 
A conference was held, at which each town was represented bjr 
six Gommissioners. That conference decided that the rights of 
government and of legislation should henceforth be vested in a body 
composed like itselC At the same time the independence of each 
sepaiate town and the direct control of the freemen over the laws 
was preserved by re-enacting that peculiar system of legislation 
originalljp introduced in 1647.1 

Two years later the last remaining sparks of the old strife were 
extinguished. Coddington by a formal act of submission resigned 
Fiaai pac- claims and accepted the new order of things.* In 
iflcatioa. 2658 the dispute as to Patuxet came to an end. Only 
four freemen remained there, and of those two had already accepted 
the authority of Rhode Island. The other two hesitated, avow- 
edly from fear of offending Massachusetts.' That colony now 
resigned its datm.« The consolidation of Rhode Island was 
complete, and recurrence of the former disturbances was guarded 
against by a statute foibidding a citisen to place his land under 
any foreign jurisdiction, or to seek to introduce any foreign power.* 

Yet the troubles of Rhode Island were not over. The dis- 
union of conflicting townships was succeeded by the disunion of 
nnarohlcal citizens. That the teaching of Roger Williams in- 
Dtepatw volved the denial of all civil restraint was the contention 
^SSS^ of Cotton and the other orthodox teacheis of Mas- 
SBcfausetliL The doctrine thus imputed to Williams 
was now definitely asserted by certain disaffected dtisens. A dis- 
turbance took place in Ftovidenoe. The ofiken of the hw 
interfered, and as a consequence a dedaiation was put out setting 
forth the doctrine that it was *' blood guiltiness and against the 
rule of the gospel to execute judgment upon trausgreasoTBL'' 



I R. I. Record*, vo!. i pp. 27''-^ .x 1 Th. p 317. 

• Tim Stated io a U-t;cr wruten bji Roger WiUians to the General Court of UaaMchtt* 
MMk ll«vHib«r 15. 1655, ^uMUMd It Iho R. L Ewocdi (toL L p. 393). 
iliMiLR«eotfd^i«Liv.scL9)i3n. • X. I. BMOvdib foL L 91. 4K. 
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Loyalty to the state, eagerness to disclaim tenets which had been 
falsely imputed to him, and innate love of controversy, all urged 
Williams at once to take up the contest All for which he con- 
tended, he says, was absolute freedom in the one point of worship. 
He likens the commonwealth to a ship, whose crew is made up 
of many religious denominations. Let all worship in their own 
respective fashions, but still let the captain control the course of 
the vessel and enforce general discipline. Here, as before, 
Williams finds it easy to solve a difficulty of which he misses the 
practical imp>ortance. He overlooks the &ct that religion is not 
a detached department of life, but an element which pervades and 
determines all civil and social relations. > 

But though his letter may be inadequate as a controversial 
statement of the question, it was effective enough as a practical an- 
swer to those for whom it was meant In Rhode Island there 
was assuredly no danger that the necessities of civil order would 
be made a plea for interfering with freedom of thought or 
worship. 

Two years later the doctrines which Williams had resisted were 
again set forth in a form somewhat more difficult to answer. One 
Harris, a man of undoubted ability, destined for many years to 
Arrest of disturb the peace and endanger the unity of Rhode 

William T 1 J 11 • u f 

Harris. Island, wrote a pamphlet arguing that, if a man con- 
scientiously disbelieved in the right of any human authority, he 
ought not to be forced to obey it' It might have been possible 
for an astute controversialist to show that such a doctrine was im- 
plied in the teaching of Williams. Williams, however, at once 
adopted weapons other than those of abstract controversy. He 
issued a warrant for the apprehension of Harris. The charge was 
with good judgment based, not on the implied disobedience to 
the colonial government, but on the denial of the authority of the 
Protector and Parliament The writings on which the charge of 
sedition was founded were sent to England, and Harris himself 
was bound over to keep the peace pending the inquiry." The 
Restoration put an end to the proceedings in England. At a 
later day Harris figured prominently in the history of the colony. 



1 The dkturbance k described in the letter of Williaou published by Backus (vol. i 
p. 396). 

• This, St least, is the formal lUteaent of his teaching, as described in a resolation of the 
Assembly (R. I. Records, vol. i. p. 364). 



s 'l*he warrant itself is given by Mr. Arnold (vol. L p. 163 •.); cf. the Records as abor*. 
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not M t pmdicr of aaticUcd dbetrioei^ but m the advocate of 
llie tenltoiial daima ofCoimecticot against Rhode laland. 

If die Rcatoiatioii enabled Hairia to escape, in other ies|iecls 
H bconght an aasnianoe of secnii^ to the tioabled settlementi in 

Eifccts of Narmgansett Bay. The eneigiea of BfasnchvseNs neie 

MuiSTK*** too fully nee.Ied for defense to leave any room forag- 
tlM colony, gj-ggyion and the absorpdon of Newhavcn by Connecti- 
cut reduced the Confedeiation to a nullity. The future integri^ 
of Rhode Island was secured Her founder, he who had been 

her champion against cupidity without and anarchy within, now 
fitly fells into the hicktrround. In 1657 he for the last time held 
the office of Governor. Henceforth he only comes into promi- 
nence when some special einer^:;ency of political strife or theolog- 
ieal controversy calls for him. The ^reat constructive worlc of 

his life was done. He had founded a commonwealth where, in 

spite of the contemptuous forebodings of Massachusetts chroni- 
clers and the persistent efforts of Massachusetts statesmen to make 
those forebodings true, reiigioos freedom and dvil order stood 
together. 
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APP£NDIX A. 
CkaUimm^9 Vqyagt of i6o6j p. \Z. 

There is a curious uncertainty about the details of this voyage 
Three years later the English ambassador at Paris, in a cnemorial 
setting forth variou<> grievances of English citizens, made this 
statement, that Fopham, Gorges, and others had in 1606 sent out 
the Richard under the command of Captain Challoner to explore 
the coast of Viiginia and obtain a footing^ there; that this vessel 
was seized by a ship belonging to two merchants of Bordeaux, and 
that the owners had been unable to obtain redress. This memorial 
is In the " Domestic Correspondence " for 1614. I have to thank 
Mr. Sainsbury for calling my attention to it. Gorges' own tale is 
wholly at variance with this. According to him, Challoner, or, as 
he is here called, probably by a misprint, Challoung, fell ill. The 
vessel, takingr too southerly a course, met the Spanish fleet coming 
from Havaniia. and was captured, and the captain and crew, includ- 
ing Gorges* two Indians* were carried prfeonen to Spain. We can* 
not explain the discrepancy by supposing Gorges* memory to have 
failed liim when he wrote his book. There is in the State Pltpeni 
a letter from him to Salisbury telling how Challoner had just re- 
turned from Spain, and giving many details of Spanish politics 
learnt from him. This letter is in the " Domestic Correspondence ** 
for 1608, Mny 4. 

It is not imposbib'ic that Challoner might have made a short 
voyage which en ded by his being- taken by the French privateer, and 
then been sent out again and a second lime been unfortunate. 
But it is assuredly strange that Gorges should have said nothing 
of this singular combination of misfortunes. Equally strange 
wonldit be if our ambassador brought a wholly unfounded charge 
dealing with events which happened only nine years before. The 
" Brief Rdation " gives us no help; it only says of Challoner that» 
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" his misfortunes did expose him to the power of certain strang^crs, 
enemies to his proceeding^, so that by 'them his company were 
seized, the ship and goods confiscated, and that voyage wholly 
overthrown." 



APPENDIX B. 
Grants and StttUmmts to tJu North of the MarrimaCt p. 202. 

I. March 9, 1622. Grant by the New England Council to Cap> 
tain John Mason (" Colonial Entry Book," LIX. pp. 93-100). — The 
territory is described as a great headland or cape lying in the north- 
ernmost parts of the Massachusetts country, commonly known as 
Cape Trebizond or Cape Anne. The southern boundary is " the 
head of the great river supposed to be called Waumkeak " ; the 
northern boundary is more clearly fixed at the Merrimac. This grant, 
as we have seen, was afterwards extinguished by agreement with 
the Massachusetts Company {set p. 87). 

a. August 10, 1622. Grant to Gorges and Mason of all the land 
between the Merrimac and Sagadahoc ("Colonial EntryBook, LIX. 
pp. 101-108). — This they intended with the approval of the Council 
to call the Province of Maine. Later instruments in favor of the 
same patentees deprived this instrument of all legal value. 

3. October 22, 1622. Grant made by the Plymouth Council to 
David Thomson of six thousand acres and an island, being the 
land settled by the three Plymouth merchants. The grant itself 
is not extant, but it is referred to in the contract between Thomson 
and the three partners. Deane (p. 359). — I have described in my 
text what was done under this grant. There is nothing to show 
with certainty what became of the settlement. It is not unlikely, 
as I have said (p. 207), that it was amalgamated with Portsmouth. 
Mr. Deane (p. 370) quotes a deposition made in 1676 by an inhab- 
itant who had come over in 1632. He remembered a tradition 
that the house in which Neal lived was built by some Plymouth 
merchants. 

4. 1626. Grant of land on the Kennebec to the Plymouth set- 
tlers (mentioned by Bradford, p. 157). — There is no proof that the 
original document or any authentic copy of it still exists. The grant 
was confirmed in 1630 {ste above, p. 73). It was again confirmed 
and enlarged by the Council of State in 1652 (" Interregnum Entry 
Book." N0.XCIV. p. 425). Holmes (" American Annals," vol. i. p. 
381) says that it was sold to a private company of four partners in 
1661 for 1,400/. 

5. November 7, 1629. Grant by the Council of Plymouth to 
Captain John Mason of all the land lying between the Merrimac 
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«nd the Piscataqua rlTen. This he intends iHth the approval of 

the Gotincil to call New Hampshire.— This was the basis of all the 
subsequent claims which were made by Mason's heirs. 

6. November 17, 1629. Grant to Gorg-es and Mason of lands oa 
the rivers of the Iroquois which they intend naming Laconia 
("Colonial Entry Book," LIX. pp. 115-121). — It is to be noticed that 
the so-called Laconia Company set up its three factories, not on this 
territory, but oa the tract No. 5 granted to Mason as New Hamp- 
shire. The Laconia grant itself came to nothing. 

7, The Hilton Patent, described at p. 207, which resulted in the 
settlement of Dover. 

^ February la, 1650. Grant to Oldham and Vines of a tract of 
four miles by eight on the west side of Saco river at its mouth.— 
This apparently is extant in the York Records. It is described by 
Mr. Willis in the first volume of the " Maine Historical Collection ** 
(P- 40). 

9. A grant of the same date of a like tract of land on the other 
side of the river to Thomas Lewis and Richard Bonigfhton. — The 
settlements made on these two tracts formed the township of Saco, 
In 1718 the name was changed to Biddeford. The portion which 
had originally formed the grant of Lewis and Bonighton was sep- 
arated m 1773 under the name of Poppelborough. This was 
changed In the present century for the original name of Saco 
(Williamson's History of Maine^** vol. ii. p. 82). 

la A portion of this grant was settled by one Foxwell in 1636, 
under the name of Blue Point. A ver>' full account of this is given 
by Mr. bouthwell ("Maine Historical Collection," vol. iii. pp. 17-21). 

II. March 2, 1630. Grant to John Beauchamp and Thomas 
Leverett of ten leagues square between Wiscongus and Penobscot 
Bay. — This comprised the greater part of what was aftenvards 
Lincoln and Waldo Counties. The grant is in Hazard (vol. i. p. 
304). According to Williamson, the patentees set up a factory, but 
the tract in question was not settled till many years later. 

la. In 1630 Qeve and a partner, Richard Tuclcer, formed a plan* 
tatioQ at the mouth of the Spurwink. They were ejected under 
a later grant (No. 18). In 1640 Cleve endeavored to recover pos- 
session by process of law, and pleaded a purchase from one Brad- 
shaw. The record of Bradshaw s patent is extant ( Xo. 16). Since 
it was executed in 1631 it is clear that, if Cleve had acquired it, he 
had done so after he had made his settlement. Mr. Willis goes 
very fully into the history of this occupation, quoting original 
documents from the records of Yorie County. 

13. The Plough Patent, of which I have spoken fully in mytezt» 
was also granted in i6jo. 

14* November y, 1631. Grant of the house and plantations 
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situate at Piscataqua, lately belonging to Captain Neale. to the 

Lac^nia Company. — This broyg^ht Th?ir nominal and their acttial 
tcrhtories into coolbnm^. The grant is among the Colonial 
Papers. 

15. November 4, 1631. Grant to Thomas Cammock of 1,500 
acres on the east side of Black Point river. — This is in the Minutes 
«f tlie Csoacil for New England. A Mttlcnient wit formed on 
this grast called Black Point. 

Id. A flint of 1,500 acres reoiKded at the same time Co RidianI 
Bradshaw.— All that we know of this is that Qeve alkerwanU 
daimed to have aoquiicd it {sm above). 

17. December 1, 1631. 3,000 acres on the south side of Cape 
Porpoise g^ranted to John Stratton rNTinutes of CouncilV— A settle- 
ment called Cape Porpoise was formed on this land. Stratton also 
occupied certain islands called after him. 

18. December 2, 1631. Lands between Casco Bay and Cam- 
mock's plantation granted to Robert Trelawny and Moses Good* 
year (Minotes of Coandl). — ^These patentees ^ected Cleves and 
Tocker, and fonned n plsntation at the month of the Spnrwink* 
Th^ Bine Point (No. ^, Bladt Point (No. i$)» and Strattonii 
Islands (mentioned in connection with No. 17) were all annexed 
to Massachusetts in 16581 and consolidated into the townsiiip of 
Scarborotigfh. 

\^ December 2. 1631. Grant to Gorges and Norton and otlien^ 
on which Agamcnticus was settled (Minutes of Council). 

la February 29, 1632. Grant to Robert Aldsworth and Giles 
Eldridge of I3,ooo acres of land at Pemaquid. — There is a very Ml 
account of thb settlement in the fifth volume of the Maine Histor* 
leal Society. It oontfained at times incorporated with Massachn- 
setis, at tfanes wljoct to tiie proprietonhlp of the Doke of Toil; 
It was converted into an ootpost against the French and their 
Indian allies. 

31. June 16, 1632. Grant to Way and Purchase of land on the 
river Bishopscott. — Aflenvards 5o!d bv the patentees to Massachu- 
seus (see p. 218). After the transfer Purchase continued to occupy 
the soil. Massachusetts, having secured other and more effectual 
hold over the land beyond the Merrimac, ceased to value tiiis. In 
1652 Prence was sent by the Plymouth government to administer 
their territory on the Kennebop, and at the same time Purchase 
placed himself and his settlement under the Jurisdiction of Ply* 
month. 

Besides the plantations made under these grants three setti^ 
ments or groups of settlements were made under grants from 

(gorges: — 

I. When Qeves and Tucker were ejected by Goodyear and 
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Trelawny they obtained from Gorges a grant of land on Casco 
Bay. This with other settlements near it became the township of 

Falmouth (Williamson, vol. i. p. 393; Willis, p. 22). 

2. When Massachusetts annexed Exeter, Wheelwrig^ht removed 
northward within the jurisdiction of Gorges, and formefl the set- 
tlement of Wells. The deed of grant from Thomas Gorc^es, act- 
ing oa behah" of the Proprietor, to Wiieclwrightand his associates 
is published in an Appendix to Sullivan's " History of Maine," 
p. 40$. 

3. A number of scattered plantations on the north-east bank of 
the Fiscataqua were in 164.7 incorporated to form the township of 
Kittery. 

No writer has, as far as I know, satisfactorily explained the 
origin of the name Maine. It has been said that the name was 
bestowed as a compliment to Henrietta Maria. I cannot find t^hat 
she was in any way connected with Maine, save that she was a 
French princess. The name seems to be first used in the grant 
to Gorges and Mason, August 10, 1622. (No. 2 in the above list.) 

New Hampshire was the name given by Mason to his grant of 
November 7, 1629. The name was always used to describe the 
tract between the Merrimac and the Fiscataqua daimed by Ma- 
son's heirs, and containing the four townsUps of Dover, Eieter. 
Hampton, and Strawberry Bank. The name was only geograph- 
ical, and had no political meaning till the territoiy was constituted 
a separate colony in 1679, 
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ACADIA, 226. 
Agamenticus. settlement at, 
2i6. 2iS. -^06. 324; Burdcl at, 20q; 
submits to Massachusctis, 307. 
Agawam, proposed settlement at, 

SI. See Springfield. 
Alden, John. 22L. 
Aids worth, Robert. 2i8^ 324. 
Alexander, Sir William, 226* 
Allen, Bozoun. of Hingbam, 2C4. 
Allerton, Isaac, 8^ 
Amsterdam, English refugees at, 

29: cmis^ation from, 40. 
Anabaptist, see Baptist. 
Androscoggin river, grant of land 
on, 218. 

Anne, Cape, fishing station at, 65, 
83; grant of, to Gorges and 
Mason. 322. 

Antinomians. first appearance of, 
in New England, 120; banish- 
ment of, 136; emigration to 
Aquednek, 184. 

Aquednek, seiilement at, 184; as- 
signed to Coddington, 314. 

Arnold. William. 238. 

Aspinwall, William, 136. 186. 

Assistants in Massachusetts, qi; 
position of, 104: disputes with 
the Deputies in 1634, ioq; be- 
come a separate chamber, as6; 
dispute with the Deputies in 
1644, 260: in 1645, 264. 

Atherton, Humphrey, 296. 

Aulney, D', 226. 227; dispute with 
De la Tour, 247; dealings with 
Massachusetts, 252; death of, 
252. 

BACKUS, Isaac, his history, 179, 
note^ 267, note. 
Bancroft. Bishop, 29. 
Battles, Sir John, 144. 
Baptists, first church of, at Provi- 
dence, T83; punishment of three, 
in Massachusetts, 31a. 
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Batchelor, Stephen, 814. 

Baxter, George, of New Nether- 
lands, 2f)S. 

Beauchamp, John, 323. 

Belknap, Dr., his history, 201. 

Bellincham, 128, 263; elected Gov- 
ernor, 259. 

Bishopscotl, see Pejebscot 

Black Point, 218. 324. 

I^lacksione. William, fir. 

Blackwell. Francis, his emigration 
scheme, ^ 

Block Island, expedition against, 
165, 

Blue Point, 323. 

Bonij^hton, Richard, 323. 

Boston, settlement of, 103; pun- 
ished by the Assembly in 1637, 
131. 

Bradford. William, 32; his wntinq;s, 
II. note, 33j his wife drowned, 
si; chosen Governor of Ply- 
mouth, 54. 

Bradshaw, Richard. 218. 323. 

Bradstrcci, Simon, a Commis- 
sioner in New Hampshire. 2io, 
213 ; a Federal Commissioner, 
25(); arbitrates between New 
England and New Netherlands, 
298; opposes his colleagues, 
299. a Commissioner in Maine, 
306. 

Brewster, William, of Plymouth, 

3L 54. 

— Jonathan, ISS- 

Bright. Francis, a minister, ga, 102. 
Bristol. Maine, see Agamenticus. 
Brook, Lord, a colonial proprietor, 

141. 152, 2dL 
Brown of Plymouth, a Federal 

Commissioner, 270. 
Browne, Robert, his book, 14. 

— John and Samuel, banished 
from Massachusetts, 96. 

Rurkingham, Duke of, 24. 
bull. Dixy, 205. 
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Burdet, George, 2o3. 217. 
Buzzards Bay, trading station at, 

CAMMOCK, Thomas, 21L 324, 
Canonicus, an Indian chief, 
challenges Plymouth, 6S; deal- 
ings with Massachusetts, 164; 
grant to Roger Williams, 181: 
sale of Rhode Island by, 185. 
Canada, condition of, 226. 
Cartwright, Thomas, a noncon- 
formist divine, 13. 
Carver, John, 32^ chosen Governor 
of Plymouth, ^fjj his death, 5^ 
Casco, settlement at, 215. 303, 324: 
incorporated with Massachu- 
setts, 30S. 
Challoner, Captain, his voyage, 18, 

221^ 

Chancewell, voyage of, aS. 
Charles, Prince, names New Eng- 
land. 

Charles River, dispute about, 222. 

Charlestown, settlement, 103: re- 
cords of, 82. 

Childe, Dr., 267. 27S; fined, 282. 
283. 

— Major. 267. 

Church, membership of, required 
as a qualification for the franchise 
in Massachusetts, icq. 

Clarke, John, 267; emigrates to 
Pocasset, 184; in Massachusetts, 

Cleve. George, 2i3. 304. 323- 

Clifton, Richard, 30. 

Cocheco, settlement at, 204. 207; 
disputes at, 2q3; constitution of, 
210: quarrel with Plymouth. 221. 

Cod, Cape, proposed settlement at, 

Coddington. William, 132; emi- 
grates to Pocasset. 184; appoint- 
ed judge, 186; removes to New- 
port, 187: his visit to England, 
310; charter for Aquednek and 
Conanicut, 314; it is revoked, 
315- 

Coggeshall, John, 136. 

Coke, Sir Edward, 26] patronizes 

Roger Williams, 115. 
Colmer, Abraham, 204. 
Conanicut granted to Coddington, 

314- 

Conant, Roger, 8^ Sfj. 

Confederation of the four New 
England colonies, proposals for, 
22^. 2*^0: exclusion of the out- 



lying colonies, 2';o; articles of, 
233: disputes within, 286. 290, 
299. 

Connecticut, disputes concerning 
the territory, 151; emigration to, 
IS4; settlement of, 159: dealings 
with Dutch, 223: disputes with 
Massachusetts, 286, 2S7; eager 
for war with New Netherlands, 
2qq; records of, 14Q. ftote. 

Constitution of Plymouth, 2II 
Massachusetts. 104. 253; of Con- 
necticut, I5q; of Rhode Island, 
186. i8g. 271; of New Haven, 
IQ5. 197; Federal, 233. 

Conventicles, system of, 13. 

Corbitant, an Indian, 62^ 

Cotton, John. lo^. 128. 222: his 
dispute with Williams. 121. 124; 
his sermon in 1647, 283. 

Cradock, Matthew, (ji. 

Crandall. John, 311. 

Cromwell, a sea-captain, 25a. 

Cushman, Robert, 32i 

D ALTON. Samuel, a Commis- 
sioner in New Hampshire, 

210- 

Dand, John, 283. 
Davenport, John, 191, 194. 
Delaware. English settlements on, 

225. 298. 

Denison. Daniel, a Commissioner 
in Maine, 306. 

Deputies, institution of, in Massa* 
chusetts. loS 

Dermer, Captain, 26. 

Dispute with Assistants in 1634, 
loS: become a separate chamber, 
2t;6: dispute with Assistants in 
1644, 260: in 1645. 264. 

Dorchester, in England, adven- 
turers at, 83. 

— in Massachusetts, emigration 
from to Connecticut, rs4. 

Dover, 204. Ste Cocheco. 

Dudley, Thomas. loi. 222; elected 
Governor, icq- 

Dummer. Richard, 132. 

Dutch West India Company, deal- 
ings with the Pilgrims, ^ See 
New Netherlands. 

Duxbury, settlement at, 6q. 

Dyer, W^illiam, 316. 

E ASTON. Nicholas. 19a 
Eaton, Theophilus, 191, 
Eelkens. Jacob. 
Eldridge. Robert, 2ii, 324. 
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ILL 

'Elliot, John, his Ecclesiastical His- 
toid', 1 13, note. 

Eliou, Romeo, his Life of Roger 
Williams. 113, note. 

Ernes, Anthony, of Hingham, 264. 

Endicott, John, 88; defaces the 
flag, 122; aiucks Block Island, 
165; Governor of Massachusetts, 
312. 

Epenow, an Indian, 2L. 
Exeter, settlement at, 211. 

FAIRFIELD, settlement at, 324i 
300. 

Falmouth, town of, 324. 

Farrett, James. 225. 

Fcnwick, George, 233, 285. 

Field, Darby. 205. note. 

Foxwell of Maine, 323. 

French attack Penobscot and Ma- 
chias, 66j relations to New Eng- 
land. 227. See Aulney, Canada, 
Razilly. Tour. 

Fuller, Samuel, 95. 

GAINSBOROUGH, Independ- 
ent congregation at, 29. 
Gallop, John, 163. 
Gardiner, Christopher, iii, llB. 

— Lyon, 157, 168; his settlement 
on Long Island, 225; his book, 
149- 

Germains. St., treaty of, 363. 

Gibbins, Sergeant-Major, 250. 

Gibbons, Ambrose, 

Gibson, Richard, 21L 

Gilbert, Raleigh, 16, ifi. 

Girling, Captain, 22E. 

Godfrey, Edward, Governor of 
Maine. 306. 

Goodwin, Adam, of Maine, 306. 

Goodyear, Moses. 218, 324. 

Gorges, Sir Ferdinando. his book, 
n. note; his early career, 16; 
takes up colonization, I2i sum- 
moned before Parliament, 2^ 
note; grants to. 8i 322, 324; 
Proprietor of Maine, 2I^L 

— Ferdinando (the younger), his 
book, 82, 205, notes. 

— Robert, 22i SS* 

— William, 215. 

Gorton, Samuel, iM. 236. 238, 284; 
taken prisoner by Massachusetts, 

Green Harbor, settlement of, 22; 
Greensmith, Stephen, 131. 
Greenwich, N. Y., settlement at, 

22i 238. 



tND 

Guiana, 'proposed emigration to, 

Guildford, settlement at, 196; in* 
corporated with Newhaven, 197. 

HAMPTON, settlement of, m. 
Harding of Massachusetts, 

290. 

Harley, Captain, 2l 

Harris, William, 318. 

Hartford, settlement of, igg; treaty 
of, 178; Dutch at, 22h. 

Hathorne, William, a Federal Com- 
missioner. 25Q. 300; a Commis- 
sioner in Maine, 306. 

Hawkins, Captain. 249. 

Haynes, John, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, 127. 

Hazel of Rhode Island, 313. 

Heemstede, settlement at, 299. 

Hewes, his dispute with Plymouth, 
Si 

Higginson. Francis, g2. 
Hilton, Edward, 204, 323. 

— William, 204. 323. 
Hingham. Massachusetts, 222; dis* 

pute at. 264. 
Hobart, Peter, 26';. 
Hobson, Captain, 2L. 
Hocking, 2ii^ 
Holden, Randal, 270, 309. 
Holland, Independents m, 34. 
Holmes, Obadiah, 312; flogged la 

Massachusetts, 313- 
Holyman. Ezekiel, 183. 
Hooker, Thomas, 123, liS. 
Hopewell, voyage of. 28^ 
Housatonic River, settlement on, 

224. 

Howe. Edward, aia. 
Howland. John, 221. 
Hubbard, William, his book, 85, 

note. 

Hudson, the River, English en- 
croachments on. 15. 

Hull, Benjamin, 231. 

Humphrey. John. 88, IQI. 

Hunt, Thomas, 2X. 

Hutchinson. Anne, 120; her trial, 
136; at Aquednek, 186: her death, 
138. 

— William (husband of Anne), 186; 
elected judge at Portsmouth. i33. 

— Thomas, the historian, 8^ note; 
his Collection, 113. 

INDEPENDENTS, petition in 
1597 to form a colony, 28; fle« 
to Holland, 2^ See Noncon- 
formists. 
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IND 

Indians, five, brought to England 
by Weymouth, dealings with 
Plymouth, 51-53. See Mohawks, 
Mohicans, Narragansctts, Nan- 
cotics, Pequods. 

Ipswich, Mzissachusetts, opposition 
to Boston at, 259. 

Iroquois lakes, 20s. 

JAMES dealings with the Pil- 
grims, 33. 
Jennison, a train-band captain, 274. 
Johnson, Edward, author of "The 
Wonder-working Providence," 
82. note, 241. 

— Isaac, loi. 

"Jonas, New England's," 267, 
note. 

Jones, master of the Mayflower, 48. 
joscelyn, Henry, 88, note, 304. 

KEAYNE, Captain, 255, 
Kennebcc.tradtng station on, 
66; grant of to Plymouth, 22i 
See Sagadahec. 
Kieft, Governor of New Nether- 
lands, 225, 230; his disputes with 
Newhaven in 1646. 2q2. 
Kirke, Sir David, 252. 
Kittcry,3o6,325; submits to Massa' 

chusetts. 307. 
Knollys, Hanserd, 20Q. 
Knower, Thomas, LLX. 

LAC ON I A, 204. 213, note, 323. 
Land, tenure of, in Plymouth, 
S5a Sih 63J in Massachusetts, ga. 
Larkham, 20Q. 

Laud, Archbishop, dealings with 

New England, 119, 2qS^ 
Lechford, Thomas. I2^ note. 
Lenox, Duke of, 2^ 
Leverett, Thomas, grant to, 333. 
Lcveridge, William, 2qL 
Levitt, Christopher, aig. 
Lewis, Thomas, 323. 
Leyden, Independents at, 3^ 
Leyden Articles. 37. 
Lincoln, Countess of, 43. 

— Earl of, loi- 

Long Island, settlements on, aag. 
Lyford, John, 60, 84. 
Lynne, Henry, 112. 
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AC H IAS, trading station at, 
66; destroyed by French. 
227. 

Mame. character of settlement. 201; 
first settlements in, 2i«;: consti- 
tuted a proprietary colony for 
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Gorges, 216; excluded from the 
Confederacy, 230: disputes in, 
304: incorporated with Massa- 
chusetts, 306; origin of name, 
325. 

Marie, a friar, 251. 
Markworth of Maine, 305. 
Martin, master of the Speedwell, 
47. 

Mason, Captain John, of New 
Hampshire, grants to, 82. 206. 
322, 323; his character, 203; his 
colonial policy, 203: his death, 

of Connecticut, 170; hit 

book. 149, note; his victory by 
the Mystic, 174. 

Massachusetts, charter for, 90; 
effect of settlement, loi: at- 
tacked by the Crown, 119; char- 
ter annulled, 145; dispute with 
Plymouth, 222: with the other 
confederate colonies, 28s. 300; 
records of, 82^ note. 

Massasoit, sjj his illness, 67^ 

Maverick, Samuel. 80, 278; bit 
pamphlet, 12^ note. 

Mayflower, voyage of, 46. 

" Mercurius Americanus," II3» 
note. 

Merrymount, settlement of, 78^^ 79. 

Miantonomo. 164; his grant to 
Roger Williams, 181: sale o( 
Rhode Island by. i8s; at Bos> 
ton, 161. 223. 233: defeated by 
Uncas, 241; his death, 242. 

Milford, settlement of. 196; incor- 
porated with Newhaven. 197. 

Military system in New England, 
169. 

Mohawks. 2S9. 291 ; relations with 

the English, 292.- 
Mohicans. 150. i6r. 223. 289. 
Mompesson, Sir Giles, 25. 
Morrell, William, 72, 
Morton, Nathaniel, his book, l.i, 

note. 

— Thomas, 78^ 89, iii, ui, 120. 
274; his book, 12, note. 

Mystic, fight by, 174. 

J^ANCOTICS, an Indian tribe, 

Narragansetts, an Indian tribe, 68. 
162. 223; treaty with Rhode 
Island, 189; expedition against, 
290. 

— territory, Massachusetts patent 
for, 2iiS, 
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NAU 

Naumkeag, see Salena. 

Naunton, Sir Robert, 39. 

Neal. Captain, 205. 323- 

New England, origin of name, 20; 

Council for, 76^ dissolution of 

Council, 144. 

New England's Memorial," 12. 
note. 

*' New English Canaan," I2t note. 

New Hampshire, character of, 202; 
relations to Massachusetts, 213. 

Newhaven, character of, 190: con- 
stitution of, IQ4, IQ7; relations 
to New Netherlands, 225; op- 
poses Massachusetts in 1653, 
299; records of, 179, note. 

New Netherlands, dealings with 
Plymouth, 66; with Connecticut, 
223: with Newhaven, 22s; with 
the Confederation, 292, 296. 

Newport, settlement at, 187; con- 
stitution of, 189; incorporated 
with the other towns of Rhode 
Island, 26&. 

Newtown, settlement of, 103; elec- 
tion at in 1637, 132; synod at, 

Ninigret, 128, 291^ 293, 296; at- 
tacked by Massachusetts. 302. 

Nonconformists, organization of, 
towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, 13-tg: scheme of emi- 
gration, 22i persecuted by James 
L and Bancroft, 28; take refuge 
in Holland, 29. 

Norris. Edward, of Salem, 300. 

Northern colonies, how far differ- 
ent from Southern, z. 

Norton, Captain, 324. 

Nova Scotia, 22£l. 

OLDHAM, John, 60, 84. 35, 431; 
killed by Indians, 163. 
Oliver, Mr., his book, gij note. 

PARLIAMENT, opposes the 
Council for New England, 25, 
121 : relations of New England 
to, 276. 
Patrick, Captain, 173, 225. 
Patuxet. settlement at. 183; claimed 
by Massachusetts, 238, 310. 316; 
incorporated with Rhode Island 
317. 

Pejebscot. grant of, 2lfi. 
Penobscot, the French attaclc «*T 

fight at. 223. N 
Pcssacus. 291. 296. 
Peter, Hugh, 128^ 2IQ. 
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Pierce, John, f;8. 

Piscataqua, colony at, 80j 206, 32SI 
becomes an independent settle- 
ment, 20S; dealings with Massa- 
chusetts, 211: named Strawbeny 
Bank, 213: incorporated with 
Massachusetts, il>. 

"Planters' Plea," 85. 

Plough Patent, 219. 302. 

Plymouth Company, i8^ 23. 

— New, effect of settlement, 44i 
choice of site, £jj appearance of 
town. 6^ population, 68j con- 
stitution of, 21; patent to, 73^ 
boundary dispute with Massa- 
chusetts, 222. 

Pocasset, settlement at, ifl6 ; 
named Portsmouth, 188; joins 
Newport, ib.; incorporated with 
the rest of Rhode Island, 

Pomery. Leonard, 204. 

Pomham, 239, 246, 261. 270. 

Popham, Sir John, 16, 321 ; his 
death, 

— George. i8j his death, 19. 
Poppel borough, 323. 

Porpoise, Cape, settlement at, 303^ 
323. 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire, sec 
Piscataqua. 

— R. \^ see Pocasset. 
Prence, Thomas, 298. 324. 
Presbyterians in Massachusetts^ 

Prince. Thomas, his " Chronologi- 
cal History." 12, note. 

Pring, his voyage, ifi. 

Providence, R. L, settlement of^ 
181: united with the other Rhode 
Island townships, 268; incorpo- 
rated as a town, 309. 

— plantations, charter for, 269. 

Purchase, Thomas, 218. 324. 

Puritanism, its character, ^ mean- 
ing of name, See Noncon- 
formists. 

Pynchon, William, 223. 
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UINIPIAK, territory of, iqa; 
settlement at, 193. 



RASIERES. Isaac de, at Ply- 
mouth. 6^ 62i 
RalcWffc, Philip. HI, lia* 
RaziUy. De, 227-. his death, 246. 
Rhode Island, records of. na, noter 
characier ot, iSo; excluded from 
Ibe Conlederavion, 23i; incor- 
potaled bv Charles, 220i coasli- 
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tntion of, 271: peculiar system 
of legislatioa, 273. 3I7: dissen- 
sions in. 30Q. 315. 317. Sie New- 
port, Portsmouth, Providence, 
Shawomet. Warwick. 

Kich, Sir Nathaniel, 2^ 

Richardson, Captain, 276. 

Rigby. Alexander. 303. 

Rippowams. see Stamford. 

Robinson, John, 30^ ^ 25. 

— of Maine. 30j>. 
Rochet, a Frenchman, 247. 
Roe, Sir Thomas, 24. 
Rogers, a minister, 117. 
Royalists in Maine. 274. 
Rye, settlement at, 204. 

SACO. settlement at, 2i«;. "^03 . 
323; incorporated with Massa- 
chusetts, 307. 
Saconoco, a Narragansett Indian, 

230. 246. 
Saddler, Mrs., lis, note. 
Sagadahoc, attempted settlement 
at. Kj; " Plough" settlers at. 2iq: 
iheT^ennebec River so called, 
216- 

" Salamander, New England's," 

267. note. 
Salem, settlement at, S4. 
Saltonstall, Sir Richard, gi^ is6. 

262- 

Sasacus, a Pequod, 176; his death. 
177. 

Say and Sele, Lord, 141. I53. I57. 

Saybrook, 158: threatened by In- 
dians, 16S: sold to Connecticut, 

28i, 

Scarborough, Maine, 323. 
Schauts Bay. settlement at, 225. 
Scituate. settlement at, 70, 222^ 
Scott, Richard, a Quaker, 260. note. 

— Mrs., 183. 

Scrooby. Independent church at, 

30: fly to Holland. 34- 
Scekonic, Roger Williams settles 

at, iSo- 

Sequasson, an Indian. 241, 2()I. 

Shawomet. settlement at, 239; at- 
tacked by Massachusetts, 243. 
See Warwick. 

Sheffield, Lord, 81, 

Sherman, Mrs., 2S^. 

Sherwill, Nicholas, 204. 

Shirley. James, 72. 

Shurd, 247- 

Skelton. Samuel. q2^ 

Smith, Captain John, his pamphlets 




about New England, ii. note, 22; 
names New England, 20j taken 
prisoner, 21. 

— John, an Independent minister, 

3a 

— Ralph, an Independent minister, 

91. LLL 22L 
Southampton, Lord, 21 24. 

— N. Y., settlement of, 225. 
Southern colonies, how far differ- 
ent from Northern, 2. 

Southold, settlement of, 196. 

Sow, trial about one, 255. 

Speedwell, the ship, 47. 

Springfield, settlement of, 159; dis- 
pute about, in 1646. 2S5. 

Spurwink, the settlement at mouth 
of, 21S, 323. 

Squanto. an Indian. 53^ 67. 

Stagg, Captain, 275. 

Stamford, settlement of, 196, 224. 

Standish, Miles, 50, 6q, 7S. S4. 
221^ 

Staunton, 297. 

Stirling. Earl of, 225. 

Stone. Captain, killed by Indians, 
161. 166. 

— Samuel, Captain Mason's chap- 
lain, 123. 

Story, George, 25s. 

Stratford, settlement of, 22s. 300. 

Stratton. John, 324. 

Strawberry Bank, name given to 

Piscataqua. 213. See Piscata- 

qua. 

Sluyvesant. Peter, Governor of 
New Netherlands, 2qa; visits 
Hartford. 296. 

Swedes, settlement of, on the Del- 
aware. g2f> 

Symonds. Samuel, a Commissioner 
in New Hampshire. 213. 

Synod at Newtown in 1637, r.34. 

TALBOT. Moses, 221. 
Tarcntines. an Indian tribe, 

i6o. 

Thompson. David. 8i, 204. 322. 

Tisquantum. see Squanto. 

Tour. De la, 226; dispute with 
D'Aulney, 247; dealings with 
Massachusetts, 247: hif later his- 
tory, 252. 

Travers. Waller, a Nonconformist 
divine, rji 

Trelawny, Robert, 218. 324. 

Trumbull, his History of Connecti- 
cut, 149. note. 

Tucker of Maine, 218. 323. 
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UNCAS, 150, 221; his schemes, 
178, 231; provokes Miantooo- 
mo, 241. 
Uncoa, settlement at, 224. 
Underbill, John, tried for heresy, 
138; his book, 149, note ; at Co- 
checo, 2qS; banished from New 
England, 209: in New Nether- 
lands, 299; in Rhode Island, 316. 

VANE, Sir Henrv, 126; elected 
Governor of Massachusetts, 
12q; leaves America, 133; friend- 
ship of the Indians for, iSs; 
helps Rhode Island, 316. 
Van Twiller, Governor of New 

Netherlands, 152, 230. 
Vassall. William, 279; goes to 

England in 1647, 283. 
Verin of Rhode Island, ifia. 
Vincent, Philip, his book, 149, 
note. 

Vines, Richard, 215. 303: grant to, 
323. 

Virginia, Company of North, iS* 
dealings with the Pilgrims, 

aZi 40. 

I^AHGINNACUT, a Mohican, 

Wampum. 67. 

Ward, Nathaniel, 259. 

Warwick, Lord, head of the Board 
of Commissioners for Planta- 
tions, 2!bSu 

— R. Li named, 271: joins the 
other townships of Rhode Island, 
285: threatened by Massachu- 
setts, 310. See Shawomet. 

Watertown, settlement, 103: dis- 
pute with government of Massa- 
chusctls, 105. 

Way, George, 218. 324. 

Weathersfield, 159. 

Welborn of Massachusetts, 290. 

Welde, Thomas, 113, note. 

Wells, Maine, 202i 325. 

West, Francis, 76. 

Weston, Thomas, 52j settle- 
ment, 24i 25i 22: 

Weymouth, his voyage, iS. 

White, John, 85. 



YOU 

Wiggin, Thomas, 207, 22a* 

Williams, Roger, his writings, I13, 
nott ; biographies of, ih.; char- 
acter, 114; lands in Massachu- 
setts, lis; his opinions, 121 ; 
dispute with Cotton, 122, 124; 
banished from Massachusetts, 
123; his mission to the Narra- 
gansetls, 167; views about the 
Indians, 176; settles at Seekonk,. 
180: goes to England in 1643, 
268; returns with the charter, 
269; jgocs to England in 1651, 
3iSy his letter about civil order, 
317* Governor of Rhode Island 
in 1657, ^13. 

— Francis, 207. 

Wilson, John, 128. 222 

Wincob, John, 43. 

Windsor, settlement of, 150. 

Winslovv, Edward, 62; his writ- 
ings, 12, note. 220. note ; his 
mission to England in 1634, 120: 
imprisoned, L2i; Governor of 
Plymouth, 2So; mission to Eng- 
land in 1646, 279, 284. 

Winthrop, John, of Massachusetts, 
his Life by Mr. Robert C. Win- 
throp, 82^ note ; appointed Gov. 
ernor of Massachusetts, his 
dispute with Dudley, 106; his 
further dispute, his view 

of the Antinomian question, 
133. 140; his history, 82^ note / 
" Model of Christian Charity," 
IPG; pamphlet on the veto, 257: 
speech on government, 265; 
death, 294 ; character, 98, 294-6. 

of Connecticut, 157. 250. 

Winton, John, 21^ 

\yisconpus, 323. 

Wituwamat. an Indian, lli 

Wollaston, Captain, 28. 

" Wonder-working Providence," 
sei* Johnson. 

Wood, William, 82, note. 

YENNYCOCK, see Southold. 
York, see Agamcnticus. 
Young. Mr., "Chronicles of Ply- 
mouth," I2^ note; "Chronicles 
of Massachusetts," 82^ note. 
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